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CHAPTER XV. 

Some hesitation occurred in providing for the cum*, xv. 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Lord Teign- 
mouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, 
had exj)ected to succeed to the chief place in the 
goveniment of Bengal; but the expectation was 
disappointed by the selection of Lord Cornwallis to 
re-assume the duties which a few years before he 
had relinquished. This appointment was notified 
to India, but never carried into effect, his lordslu)) 
being subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land. The choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Moniington, who previously 
stood appointed to the government of Madras, and 
he quitted England late in the year 1797. The new a.d. 1707 . 
governor-general had established for himself the repu¬ 
tation of a distinguished scholar, a brilliant pnrlia- 
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CHAP. XV. mcntary speaker, aiul an able man of business. Ilis 
attention lia<l for a scries of veal's been sedulously 
dcvotcil to tlie acquisition of such infonnation as was 
calculated to fit him for the office which lie had now 
attained. Ilis jnirsuit of this branch of knowleilge 
Mas, in all probability, the rc.sult of inclination mther 
than of any other motive; as the jirobability of suc¬ 
cess to any aspirant to an office so honourable and 
so highly remunei'ated as tliat of govcmor-general 
must be regarded a.s small. But M'hatever the mo¬ 
tives, the result Mas most hajipy. Tlie Karl of 
Mornington proceeded to his destination prejiared 
for Ilis duties by as perfect an acquaintance M'ith 
the history and circumstances of British India as the 
most assiduous inquiries couhl secure. In addition to 
the fruits of his private studie.s, he had derived some 
advantage from having served as a Junior member of 
the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India. 
At the Cajie of Good Hope he met M ith Major Kirk- 
patrick, an officer m Iio had filled the office of British 
resident at more than one of the native courts; and 
the information derived from him, added to that 
which had already been accumulated by reading and 
official observation, enabled the governor-general to 
enter upon his office with a confidence M'hich in his 
case Mas Mell warranted, but M’hich, with inferior 
opportunities, no one M’onld be justified in enter¬ 
taining. 

The ])osition of the British government in India 
at this time was not inaccurately described by Lord 
I eignmouth as “ respectable." The Company pos- 
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sesscd a considerable, but not a coinj^act territory. ch.\p. xv. 
Beyond their own dominions they exercised a cer¬ 
tain inrtuence, which might have been much greater 
had its extension been encouraged instead of being 
checked. But still the political prospects of the 
British in India were far from being bright. In 
various quarters the elements of danger were gatiier- 
ing into heavy masses, which the most supine ob¬ 
server of the times could scarcely overlook; ami 
the policy which for some years had been pursued 
threatened to leave the British government to bitive 
tlie storm without assistance. The jirobahility, in¬ 
deed, seemed to be, that, in the event of its being 
attacked by any native power, it would fin<l in 
almost every other an enemy. Statesmen, whose 
views entirely moulded upon European exjieri- 
ence, were incajiable of adajHing themselves to a 
state of society so widely diflerent as that exist¬ 
ing in India, had determined that if ever the 
British government should emerge from the passive 
acquiescence to which it wa.s usually doomed, it 
should lie for the purpose of maintaining a jirinciplc 
which had long been regarded as the conservator of 
the peace of Europe—the balance of power. The 
attempt to preserve the peace of India uj)on any 
such principle must now appear, to every one ac¬ 
quainted with the subject, not only idle, but ludi¬ 
crous. But at the period under review, the hojie, 
wild as it was, found harbour in the breasts of states¬ 
men of high reputation; and the new governor- 
general was earnestly enjoined to maintain the ba- 
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CHAP. XV. Jnnce of poM-cr as establislicd by tlie treaty of 
Seringa])atain. That balance, however, such as 
it was, ha<l been destroyed; and tlie apathy or bad 
faith of the liritisli goveninient had contributed to 
accelerate its destruction. The dominions and re¬ 
sources of the Nizam had been left to be partitioned 
by the Malirattas at their pleasure; and though the 
dissensions of the con(|uerors had relieved the con¬ 
quered ])arty from a portion of the humiliation and 
loss incurred by his defeat, ho had, notwithstand¬ 
ing, sufiered greatly both in honour and ]>ower. 
The moans for ]trescrving any portion of either, 
which had been forced ujmn him by the policy of 
tlie Hritisli government, afforded, as has been seen, 
additional cause for alarm to that government. The 
main strength of liis anny was under French con¬ 
trol ; and as, in states constituted like that of the 
Nizam, the influence of the army is far greater than 
in those wherein the due subordination of military 
to civil authority is understood and maintained, the 
councils of that prince were in a great degreo 
swayed by those who held tlio jiower of the sword. 
The danger of the Britisli goveniment from the 
continued maintenance of such a force in the service 
of the Nizam was sufiiciently obvious. No hope of 
effective assistance from that prince, against Tippoo 
or any other enemy, could be looked for; and even 
his neutrality could not safely be relied upon. This 
was not the only evil, perhaps not the greatest evil, 
resulting from the unfortunate course of policy 
which lia.l liceii pursued. The hostile feelings with 
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wliicli tho Eiiglisli and French rcgardcMl each other chai*. xv. 
wore known throughout India; and the knowledge 
that the star of French fortune was in the ascend¬ 
ant, while the interest of the English was declining, 
was eminently calculated to give confidence to the 
enemies of the latter nation, and even to add to the 
number of their enemies by deciding the wavering 
against them. 

On turning from the Nizam to the Mahrattas, 
there was little to relieve the gloom created by a 
contemplation of the unprosperous state of the Bri¬ 
tish interests at the court of Hyderabad. The 
course of events had greatly diminished the jiower 
and influence of the Peishwa, and there was little 
probability that the inferior chiefs would hold them¬ 
selves bound by engagements entered into by their 
nominal leader to co-operate vigorously in any com¬ 
mon object. The predominant influence at Poona 
wa.s that of Scindia, who was not believed to have 
any good-will towards the British government. Such 
were the altered circumstances of the two states 
wlio had co-operated uith the English in reducing 
the power of Mysore. Arcot and Tanjore remained, 
as they had long been, sources of weakness rather 
than of strength. The new Nabob of Arcot, fol¬ 
lowing the example of his predecessor, gave up his 
country an unprotected prey to the rapacity of 
usurers. The state of Tanjore was in this respect 
little better; and there an intricate question of 
disputed succession funiished additional cause of 
embarrassment. 
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cnAi’. XV. In the nortli, the extriiordinarj' scones which hail 
recently taken place in Oude were yet fresh in the 
memory of all, and the new government which 
Lord Teignmouth had been conijjelled by duty to 
establish, though in strict accordance with public 
feeling, had not yet acquired any ]>ortion of the 
confidence which is tlie growth of time. It was 
a])prehended that Almas would resist it by arms, 
and fears wore entertained of an insurrection of 
the Uohilla chiefs, a hardy and warlike race, 
never slow to draw the sword when an ojiportunity 
presented itself for asserting their inde])cndence. 
Zemaun Shah, the ruler of Caubul, who had 
on several occasions disturbed tlie peace of India, 
might, it was thought, <leem the existing combina¬ 
tion of circumstances favourable to a renewal of his 
attempts. This belief did not rest on mere con¬ 
jecture. It was known that Zemaun Shah had 
been in communication witli the bitter and irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy of the Hritish power, Tippoo Sultan, 
and the mention of this j»rince leads to the consi¬ 
deration of the chief danger which the Company’s 
government had to apprehend. The untameablo 
hostility of Tippoo, a feeling as active ns it was 
intense, Iiad led him, ever since the conclusion of 
the iicace negotiated by Lord Cornwallis, to seek 
in every quarter the means of regaining his lost 
power and influence, and of humbling the strangers 
who had inflicted such deep and painful wounds on 
his ambitious mind. His intercourse with Zemaun 
Shah wa-s <Iirectcd to these objects. An invasion 
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of the* iiortli of India from Caubul would have fuel- chap, xv. 
litiited any hostile measures taken by Tippoo in tlic 
south by distracting the attention of tlic British 
government and dividing its force. At Poona, Ti|)- 
poo had laboured assiduously to counteract British 
influence, and to engage the Mahratta cliiefs in his 
views. At Hyderabad he had ventured to j)iii‘sue 
the same course, and here he found his purposes 
answered by the co-operation of the Frencli ofiicei*s 
in the service of the Nizam. It was not in this 
quarter only that Tippoo sought aid from the 
national feeling of hostility so long existing be¬ 
tween the French and the English people. During 
a period of many years he had employed all the 
means which suggested themselves for inducing the 
French to lend him cflicient assistance in driving 
their rivals from India. An embassy sent by him 
to Constantinople had been intended to proceed 
from thence to Paris ;* but circumstances changed 
the determination, and another embassy, consisting 
of three pei-sons, was subsequently disj)atched direct 
to France, procce<ling by sea from Pondicherry. It 
arrived while the unfortunate Louis XVI. still sate 
on the throne of his ancestors, and wsis receive<l 
most graciously; but its object was unattained. 

The J’reuch government, then tottering to its foun¬ 
dations, w'as in no condition to render assistance to 
a despot separated from France by thousands of 
miles, and whose only claim to support was founded 
on his hatred of the English nation. It has been 

* See vol.ii. page 442. 
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CHAP. XV. said, too, tliat there was little disposition on the 
part of the French King to listen to the overtures 
of Tippoo—that his experience of tlic bitter fruits 
of French interference in tlie disputes between 
England and her colonies in America, which had 
taught those who for centuries had received the 
word of the sovereign as law the doctrines of the 
natunil eipiality of men and the supremacy of the 
]»>])ular will, had rendered him cautious of embark¬ 
ing in wars which had no better justification than the 
desire of injuring a neighbouring nation by cutting 
oil its distant dependencies. Certain it is, however, 
that the mission failed, and the meanness of the pre¬ 
sents which Tii)j)oo had thought worthy to be offered 
to the monarch of one of the most powerful nations 
in the world afforded abundant room for those sportive 
effusions of Mit and ridicule which even the obvious 
ajiproach of the monil earthquake which was to 
shake nil the thrones of Europe could not banish 
from the French court. The ambassadors, too, 
quarrelled among themselves as to the apportion¬ 
ment of certain jircscnts which tlie liberality of the 
French King bestowed on them ; and on their return, 
without effecting any thing for the purposes of the 
mission, one, who had been slighted by his colleagues 
on account of his having previously been in the 
position of a menial servant, revenged himself by 
accusing them of particii)ating in indulgences for¬ 
bidden by the Prophet. Tippoo. not unprepared to 
feel (lisi.Ieasure at the unsatisfactory termination of 
an atteinj>t which had been the cause of consider- 
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able expense, soothed his feeling by disgracing the chap. xv. 
ambassadors.* But he did not thus easily relin¬ 
quish an object so near his heart. The fearful 
changes M’hicli swept over France shortly after tlie 
dcj)arture of Tippoo’s miuistei’s from that coun- 
trj’ made no alteration in liis views or conduct. 

He was attached to no particular school of political 
j)hilosophy, and, beyond the limits of his own domi¬ 
nions, he cared not what form of government pre¬ 
vailed provided it were not such as to interfere with 
any of his interests or wishes. The red cap of the 
Jacobins was, in his eyes, as respectable as the 
crown of Saint Louis, and he sought the counte¬ 
nance and support of the successive revolutionary 
governments as assiduously as he had imi)lored 
similar marks of favour from the monarch whose 
dethronement and murder had made way for such 
numerous experiments in the art of governing a 
great people—experiments commenced and relin¬ 
quished with a levity that shed a ludicrous colouring 
over the horrors by which they were attended, and 

caused the whole to resemble rather a shadouT ex- 

• 

hibition of the wild buflbonerj' of frantic tlemons, 
than a series of acts of most grave and important 
character performed by beings pretending to sanity 
and to the ordinar)’ feelings of human nature. 

Through the agency of the government of the 
Mauritius various communications were made by 
Tippoo, in all of which he professed the strongest 
attachment to the French peojde, and attributed to 
* See Culoocl Wilkh’s Skctcbcii, vol. iiJ. 
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CHAP. XV. this cause the hostility of the English, and the mis¬ 
fortunes to which he had in consequence been sub¬ 
jected. Well disposed as were those who admi¬ 
nistered the government of France to enter into 
any j>roject for giving annoyance to Great Britain— 
anxious as they were to vindicate tlie national glory 
in India, where the flag of France had so often been 
lowered in submission to the rival nation, the state 
of affairs in Europe long rendered it iinpnicticable 
for thcFrencIi to bestow much of attention and any 
portion of assistance ujmn a supjilicant from a dis¬ 
tant part of tlie world. Tippoo, however, was too 
ardently bent upon his ohject to abandon it in 
despair; though the apparent indifference of the 
great nation must have annoyed, it did not dis¬ 
courage him, and some time in the year 1707 a 
circumstance occurred which re-animated his hopes. 
A privateer from the Mauritius arrived at Mangn- 
lore dismasted, and tlie commander solicited the 
means of repair. Tlie oflicer exercising the cliief 
naval authority at Mangalore, possessing a slight 
acquaintance with the French language, entered 
into conversation with the master of the disabled 
vessel, and reported, as the result, that this pei-son 
represented himself as the second in command at 
the Mauritius, and stated that he Iiad been specially 
instructed to touch at Mangalore for the purpose of 
ascertaining the Sultan’s views regarding the co¬ 
operation of a French force which was ready to ho 
employed in the expulsion from India of the com¬ 
mon enemy, the English. Nothing could be more 
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gratifying to tbe Sultan than sucli an overture : the 
master of the privateer was j^roniptly atlniittcd to 
the royal presence, and lionoared with long and fre¬ 
quent conferences. The result was an arrangeineiit, 
by wliich the master of the vessel, tliough recog¬ 
nized in his high character of an envoy, was, for the 
sake of concealment, to be ostensibly received into 
the service of Tippoo; the vessel was to be j>ur- 
chased on tbe part of that prince, and to be laden 
with merchandize for the Mauritius; and confiden¬ 
tial agents of the Sultan were to j)roceed in her for 
the purj)ose of concerting all that related to the 
proposed armament. 

The servants of Tippoo were less credulous tliaii 
their master. They had conversed with some of the 
crew of the privateer, and discovered that the rank 
and mission of the commander were fictitious. The 
result of their inquiries was communicated to the 
Sultan, together with a representation of the danger 
which he would incur by disclosing his views to the 
English without any prosjiect of timely or adequate 
succour from the French. But Tij>poo was too 
anxious that the Frenchman’s assertions should bo 
true to allow him to entertain a doubt of them. 
He met the warnings of his ministers by a reference 
to the doctrine of predestination, by which a sincere 
Mussulman consoles himself under all calamities, 
and excuses his want of exertion to avert them. 
The purchase of the vessel was arranged, but as the 
master was to remain in Mysore, the money was 
entrusted to one of his countrymen to make the 
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CHAP. XV, required pajmeut on its arrival at the Mauritius. 

This jiersoii absconded with the amount thus ob¬ 
tained, and liis subsequent fate is unknown. 

Ilis unexpected flight disconcerted in some de¬ 
gree tlic Sultan’s plans, and even sliook his confi¬ 
dence in tlie representations of the pretended French 
envoy, who was placed under jiersonal restraint, on 
suspicion of being in collusion with tlie defaulter. 
Considerable ilelay took place before Tijipoo could 
determine w’liat course to pursue; but ultimately it 
was resolved to restore the vessel to the master, on 
his giving boinl for the amount entrusted to his 
countiy’man, and to allow him to jiroceed to the 
Mauritius, conveying with him two servants of 
Tippoo, as ambassadors to the government of that 
island, with letters from their sovereign. The sus- 
))icion with which the commander of the vessel had 
been regarded probably generated a similar feeling 
in his mind; and, before he had been long at sea, 
he demanded to examine the letters in charge of 
Tippoo’s ambassadors, threatening that, if refused, 
he would jirocced on a privateering expedition, in¬ 
stead of making for tho Mauritius. Some alterca¬ 
tion took place, which was ended by the Frenchman 
adojiting the short and effective coui'se of forcibly 
seizing and opening the objects of his curiosity. 
The jierusal of tho letters seems to have removed his 
distrust, and he steered without hesitation to tho 
A. D. 1798. Mauritius, where ho arrived in January, 1798. 

The ambassadors were received by tho French 
governor with distinguished honour; but the pub- 
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licit}' thus given to their arrival, however flattering, chap. xv. 
was altogether inconsistent with the secrecy which 
it was intended .should be j)rescrved with regard to 
their mission. Tlieir despatches being opened, were 
found to express the great anxiety of Tip])oo for 
the co-operation of tiie French in a plan whicli was 
laid do\>ni for the conquest of the Englisli and Por¬ 
tuguese possessions in India, and of the territories 
of their native allies. The answer was most cour¬ 
teous, but little satisfactor}'. The fallaciousness of 
the expectations which had brought Tij)poo’s am¬ 
bassadors to the Mauritius, and the falsehood of the 
statements which had induced the Sultan to send 
them, were illustrated by the declaration of the 
French authorities, that they had not at their dis¬ 
posal any adequate means of aiding the Sultan’.s 
views, but that his proposals should be transmitted 
to the government of France, who, it was not 
doubted, would joyfully comply with his wishes. 

The letters of the Sultan were accordingly trans¬ 
ferred to France in duplicate; but as a long period 
would nece.ssarily elapse before the determination 
of the government there could be known, the go- 
venior of the island. General Malartic, resolved to 
manifest his sympathy with the cause of Tippoo by 
issuing a proclamation, recounting the proposal of the 
Sultan to form an alliance with the French ; and his 
avowal that he only waited the moment when that 
nation should come to his assistance to declare war 
against the English, whom it wa.s his ardent desire 
to expel from India. The proclamation then ad- 
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CHAP. XV. verted to the impracticability of the island govern¬ 
ment sjjaring any portion of its regular troops for 
such service; and conclude<l with inviting citizens, 
both white and black, to enrol thoinselves under the 
Sultan’s flag, assuring those who might be disjiosed to 
volunteer of good ])ay, the amount of which was 
to be fixed with the ambassadors, and of being 
pennitted to return to their own country when¬ 
ever they miglit desire. Little could be hoped from 
this measure; and it seems impossible to assign any 
resusonable motive for thus, without necessity, and 
without any prospect of advantage, giving ])ublieity 
to that which it was most important to conceal. The 
success of the experiment was commensurate with 
its wisdom. Tippoo’s servants re-embarked with 
a mere handful of followers, and they for tlie most 
part the refuse of the island nibble.* With this 
precious addition to the strength of the Sultan, they 
A.D. 1798. lamled at Mangalore in Ajiril. 

As Tippoo had expected to receive from the 
French islands a largo ami eftective force, he must 
have felt some disappointment on the arrival of the 
extraordinary group which accompanied his ambassa¬ 
dors on their return. Though few in number and low 
in character, they had at least one recommendation to 
the favour of the Sultan—they shared in his hatred of 

• Tbcir numbers arc differently stated. The govcmor-gcncml. 
m a minute recorded 12th August. 1798. concludes that Uicy 
did not exceed txio hundred. Colonel Wilks, who had the op. 

portumty of consulting Mysorean authoriUcs. states the number 
to liavc boon cxAcUy nmcty*mnc« 
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the English; ami though their feelings, with regard chap. xv. 
to tlic respective rights of sovereigns ami peo]>lc, 
were not such jis could well be reconcilcMl with the 
service of a desj)ot, this circumstance seems to have 
given no concern cither to them or their emj>loyer. 

Burning with zeal for those principles, the propa¬ 
gation of which had deluged Euroj)e with blood, 
they made no attempt to conceal their oj>inions; 
an<l—a fact still more extraordinary—the Sultan, 
so far from manifesting any dislike of their views, 
ostensibly gave them the advantage of Ids sanction 
and patronage. One of the earliest measures of 
Tippoo’s new friends was to organize a Jacobin 
club on tliosc principles of national eijuality and 
universal fratendzation which formed the creed of 
their countrymen at home. This association was 
not merely tolerated by the Sultan—it was ho¬ 
noured by his special apjirobation, and he even 
condescended to become a member of it. Whether 
or not ho submitted to the fraternal embrace is 
uncertain; but it is beyond a doubt that he was 
enrolled among these assertora of liberty and equa¬ 
lity, and added to the titles which he previously 
bore another, which, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty: the Sultan of Mysore became 
Citizen Tippoo. The tree of liberty was planted, 
and the cap of equality elevated. The citizen adven¬ 
turers met in primary assembly; “instructed each 
other,” says Colonel Wilks, “ in the enforcement of 
their new rights, and the abandonment of their 
old dutiesthe emblems of royalty were publicly 
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(;HAP. XV. burnt, and an oatli of hatred to tliat antiquated 
institution publicly administered and taken; ami 
these ceremonies took place in a country where one 
man hold at lus disposal the lives, liberty, and pro¬ 
perty of all others—that man, moreover, though not 
only a despot, hut a tyrant, witnessing these repub¬ 
lican rites with approving eyes, and giving to them 
importance by his countenance and 8U]>port. In truth, 
the whole life of Tippoo was an exemplification of 
the force of frenzied passion; and no part of it more 
strongly attests his total want of ordinary prudence 
and self-control than his conduct towards the men 
whom his silly embassy to the Mauritius ha<l brought 
from thence, to preach under his auspices doctrines 
which, if practically followed out, would have levelled 
the most imperious of princes with the most wretched 
slave whom he oppressed. The champions of the 
new opinions liated those whom the Sultan also 
most intensely hate<l; ami this was sufficient, not 
only to atone for all their extravagance, hut to re¬ 
commend their ojiinions to especial favour. 

The Earl of Mornington arrived at Madras in 
April, and at the sent of his government in Bengal 
A.i>. 1798. in May, 1798. Shortly afterwards, a copy of the 
proclamation issued at the Mauritius, announcing 
the designs of Tippoo, and inviting French citizens 
to join his standard, appeared in Calcutta. It ne¬ 
cessarily attracted the attention of the governor- 
general, whose first impression was to doubt its au¬ 
thenticity. The actual existence of so wld a scheme, 
80 wildly pursued, was not, indeed, to bo believed 
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upon slight gfroniuls. “ It seemed ineredible/’ said chap. xv . 
the governor-general, in recording Ins views on the 
subject, “that if the French really entertained a 
design of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would pub¬ 
licly declare that design, when no other apparent 
end could be answered by such a declai-ation, ex¬ 
cepting that of exposing the project in its infancy to 
the observation of our governments both at home 
and in India, and of preparing both for a timely an<l 
cflectual resistance. It did not apjiear more pro¬ 
bable that Tijipoo (whatever might be his secret 
design) would have risked so public and unguarded 
an avowal of his hostility.”* The govenior-geiicral, 
however, deemed it proper to guard against the dan¬ 
gers of rash and obstinate disbelief, no less than 
against the inconveniences that might result from 
ovcr-liasty credence. He forthwith instituted such 
inquiries as might lead to the determination of the 
question whether or not such a proclamation had 
been issued ; and to bo prepared for whatever mea¬ 
sures might become necessary, he directed the gover¬ 
nor of Madras, Geneml Harris,f to turn his attention 
to the collection of a force on the coast to meet any 
emergency. 

The authenticity of the proclamation was soon 
ascertained ; but another doubt occurred—whether 
the step might not have been taken by M. Malartic 
without the concurrence of Tippoo, and for the pro- 

* Minute recorded on Bengal Government Consultations, 12tli 
August, 1798. 

y Lord Hobart had departed in October, 1797. 
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CHAP. XV. motion of some object of tbe I'rcncli government 
unconnected Avitli bis interests and unauthorized by 
bis coiLsent. The investigjition Avlnch followed de- 
velo])ed all the facts that have been related as to the 
embassy dispatched by Tijijmo to the Mauritius, its 
flattering reception, the ^irevious absence of any 
view on the part of the French authorities of aid¬ 
ing Ti|)])oo in any manner, ami the subseijnent 
proceedings, down to the embarkation of the motley 
band of volunteers, their landing at Mangalore, and 
their admission into the Sultan’s service. The 
feelings of Tippoo towards the llritisb nation and 
government were previously no secret; but had a 
doubt existed on the subject, it must have been re¬ 
moved by the infonnation elicited by the inquiries 
of tbe governor-general. It was shewn not only 
that Tippoo would gladly avail himself of any op- 
]M)rtunity that might ofler for tbe recovery of his 
fonner power, but that he was not disposed to wait 
till fortune might throw the means in his way; that 
he was collecting strength for bis meditated task of 
driving the English from India; and that as soon as 
ho should bo in a situation to commence war with a 
probability of success, his revengeful spirit would 
bo released from the restraints to wliicli, for a time, 
itliad most reluctantly and most painfully been sub¬ 
jected. llis aj)plication for French assistance had 
thus far failed ; but the failure was not attributable 
to any unwillingness on the part of those addressed to 
aft'ord the Sultan all ho wanted. The French govorii- 
nient at home—its representatives abroad—would 
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alike liavc rejoiced in an opportunity of striking a 
blow at the jiower of Great IJritain in India. 'I'lie 
feolinir had been manifested bv the mode in which 
the demands of Tippoo liad been met. Thougli wliat 
was yielded to his ixMjuest was but a mockery of liis 
wants, it was all that the island government could 
aftbrd ; ami in raising and dispatching to Mangalore 
the miserable band of adventurers wlio followed 
'?ij)poo’s ministers, the desire to annoy the liritish 
government was not less strongly manifested than 
the want of ability to render annoyance effective. 
The feeling of ho.stility would certainly continue, 
and the means of eftectivciy gratifying it might in 
time bo found. 

With the aid of allies, the British government 
had not found the conquest of Tippoo an easy ta.sk. 
The probability now' was, that at no distant period 
the same labour must be undertaken without allies, 
with a French force acting in conjunction with the 
sovereign of Mysore, and with every native power 
of strength or importance united with tho.se invete¬ 
rate enemies of tlie hhiglish in the common object 
of driving them <»ut of India. 

It was for the governor-general to determine 
whether he w’ould afford Tippoo further time to 
mature his plans, and to gain strength for carrying 
them into effect, or whether he would strike w'hilc 
the enemy w'as comparatively unprepared. He pre¬ 
ferred the latter course, and the reasons by which 
his judgment was determined cannot be more 
fairly or more powerfully given than in his ow’u 
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CHAP. XV. words:—“ If,” PfiiO Ins lordsliij), “the conduct of 
Tippoo SultJin liful been of a nature Avliich could be 
termed ambitious or suspicious: if be bad merely 
increased bis force beyond bis ordinary cstablisb- 
nu'iit, or bad stationed it in some position of our 
confines, or on those of our allies, which might 
justify jealousy or alarm ; if be bad reneAved his 
secret intrigiies at the courts of Hyderabad, Poonab, 
and Caubul; or even if he bad entered into any 
neg(*tiation with France, of which the object wa.s 
at all obscure; it might be our duty to resort, in 
the fii-st instance, to his construction of jiroceed- 
ings, wliieh, being of a doubtful character, miglit 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. But where 
there is no doubt there can be no matter for 
explanation. The act of Tippoo’s ambassadors, 
ratified by himself, and accompanied by the land¬ 
ing of a French firce in liis country, is a public, 
nnf|ualifi(‘d, and unambiguous declaration or act 
of war, aggravated by an avowal that the object 
of the war is neither explanation, reparation, nor 
security, but the total destruction of the Bri¬ 
tish government in India. To aft'ect to inisiin- 
derstand an insult and injury of such a com¬ 
plexion, would argue a consciousness either of 
weakness or of fear. No state in India can mis¬ 
construe the conduct of Tippoo ; the correspond¬ 
ence of our residents at Hyderabad and Poonah suffi¬ 
ciently manifests the construction which it bears at 
both of those courts ; and in so eleai* and plain a case 
our demand of ex]>lnnation would bo Justly attributed 
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eitlier to a detect of sjiirit or of ])o\ver; tlie result ciiai*. xv. 
of such a demand would therefore be the tlisgnice of 
our character, and tlic diminution of our iiiHuence 
and consideration in tlie eyes of our allies and of 
every power in India. If the moment should aji- 
pear favourable to the execution of Tippoo’s de¬ 
clared design, he would answer such a demand by 
an immediate attack ; if, on the other hainl, his ]>re- 
])ai‘;iti(ms should not be .sufliciently advanced, he 
would deny the existence of his eng-agements with 
Fnince; would pei-sist in tlic denial until he had 
reaped the full benefit of them; and finally, after 
having comj)leted the improvement of his own 
army, and rcceivcul the accession of an additional 
French force, he would turn the combined streiijrth 
of botli agaiiLst our jiossessions with an alacrity ami 
confidence inspired by our inaction, and with advan¬ 
tages redoubled by our delay. In the present case, 
the idea, therefore, of demanding explanation must 
b(? rejected, as being disgraceful in its princii)le and 
frivolous in its object. The demand of re])aration, 
in the strict sense of the term, cannot jwoperly be 
apjilied to cases of intended injury, exc(*j)ting in 
tho.se instances where the nature of the reparation 
demanded may be essentially connected with secu¬ 
rity against the injurious intention. Wliere a state 
has unjustly seized the property, or invaded the ter¬ 
ritory, or violated the rights of another, reparation 
may be made by restoring what has been unjustly 
taken, or by a subsequent aeknowle<lgmcnt of the 
right which has been infringe<l; but tbo cause of 
our comjilaint against Tippoo Sultan is not that he 
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CHAP. XV. lias seized a portion of our property wliich lie might 
restore, or invaded a jiart of our territory wiiicli he 
might again cede, or violated a right which he might 
hereafter acknowletlgc—we complain that, profess¬ 
ing the most amicable <lisposition, bound by svib- 
sisting treaties of peace and friendship, and unpro- 
v()ke<I by any ofTeiice on our ])art, he has manifested 
u design to ctlect our total destruction; he has pre¬ 
pared the means and instruments of a war of exter- 
mination against us ; he has solicited and received 
the aid of our inveterate enemy for the declared 
pui'imse of annihilating our emjure; and he only 
waits the arrival of a more ofTectual succour to strike 
a blow against our existence. That he has not yet 
r(‘ceive<l the ellectual succour which ho has solicited 
may b(? ascribed either to the weakness of the go¬ 
vernment of Mauritius, or to their want of zeal 
in his cause, or to the rashness and imbecility of his 
own councils : but neither the measure of his hosti¬ 
lity, nor of our right to restrain it, nor of our danger 
from it, are to bo estimated by the amount of the 
force which he has actually obtained ; for we know 
that his demands of military assistance were unli¬ 
mited ; wo know that they were addressed not 
merely to the government of Mauritius, but to that 
of b ranee ; and we cannot ascertain how soon they 
may be satisfied to the full extent of his acknow¬ 
ledged cTcpectations. This, therefore, is not merely 
the case of an injury to bo repaired, but of the public 
safety to be secured against the present and future de¬ 
signs of an irreconcilable, desperate, and treacherous 
enemy. Against an enemy of this description no 
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effectual security can be obtaiiicMl otlierwisc than by chap. xv. 
such a reduction of his power as shall not only 
defeat liis actual preparations, but cstablisli a i)erina- 
iient restraint upon liis future means of offence. 'I'o 
this species of security our right is iimiuestionable, 
upon the grounds already stated: but it cannot be 
Bupjiosed tliat Tippoo Sultan will voluntarily con¬ 
cede to us a security of this nature against the 
effects of his own resentment, treacljerv, and ainbi- 

* 

tion, and against the success of the most favourite 
project of his mind. Since, therefore, the ]»rincijdes 
of justice, and of tlic law of nations, entitle us to 
such a security, and since we cannot possibly obtain 
it by tlic voluntar)' concession of Tij)poo Sultan, it 
is the right of the Company to comj)el him to yit'hl 
it; and it is equally my duty to use that compul¬ 
sion without delay, provided the interests of the 
Comjiany committed to my eliarge be not more 
endangered by tlie attempt than by the unrestrained 
progress of his preparations for war.”* 

Under the influence of the views thus expounded, 
the Earl of Mornington meditated a scries of bohl 
and extended operations against Mysore. It was 

in the south that the blow was to bo stniek, and 

* 

it therefore became of imjiortance to ascertain 
what jirobability existed of the speedy assemblage 
of a powerful army on the coast of Coromandel. 

The communications from ISIadras were discourage¬ 
ing. The resources of that jirosidency were repre¬ 
sented as exhausted ; the equipment of an army, it 

* Minute of govcrndr*gCDcra]» 12tliAugust> 1708* 
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was alleged, could not take place within such a 
[icriod jis would admit of its acting with eftect: and 
some of the more influential of the servants of the 
government even suggested the danger of making 
any preparation for war, lest Tippoo shouhl take 
alarm, and invade the Carnatic before the English 
were in a condition to resist him.* llcfore the receipt 
of these representations, the governor-general had 
been led to conclinlc that it M’ould be necessary to 
postpone the execution of his j)lan for an immedi¬ 
ate attack upon Tippoo. The advices from Madnis 
confirmed this view ; but as the attack was only 
to be deferred, not relinquished, and as moreover, 
under any circumstances, it would be necessary to 
place the liritish territory under the government of 
I’ort St. George in a state of defence, directions 
were given to extricate the army of that presidency 
from tlie wretched condition of inefliciency to which 
it had been reduced by tlie enforcement of a blind 
ami nndiscriminating fnigjility. The Earl of Mor- 
nington was not deterred from this course by the 
fear of alarming Ti]>poo into action. “ At what 
moment,” said the governor-general, “ he may think 
fit to strike the blow which he has oi)enly meiince<l 
must always bo a matter of conjecture. The interests 
and wishes of France are decidedly in his favour; 

* Tliis point was strongly urged by Mr. Webbe, sccrctarj’ to 
tlic govcnimcnt of Fort St. George, a sen'ant of great experience, 
and who enjoyed a high reputation for ability ns well as inte¬ 
grity ; but whose fears on this occasion seem entirely to have 
miistcred his judgment. 
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tlic precise period of time wlicn slie may bo able chap. xv. 
to afford liim assistance must be uncertain; it is 
equally uncertain whether the impetuosity of his 
temper will sulfer him to wait for that assistance. 

Various events in India might offer opportunities 
which he might deem (and perhaps with reason) 
favourable to the success of his hostile j)roJccts, and 
without ])retending to estimate the considerations 
which may govern his conduct, it is evident that 
while we remain without a soldier ])rcj)ared to take 
the field in the Carnatic, and without an ally to 

W 

assist our operations, Me yield to this imj)lacable 
adversary the decided advantage of selecting the 
time and mode of his long meditated attack against 
our defenceless possessions. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I have never considered that the oj)tion be- 
tw’een temporary peace and immediate M ar resided 
in our own hands. The motionless condition of our 
army on the coast, contrasted with the advanced 
state of Tippoo’s i>reparations, places in ids hands 
not only that option, but the choice of the moment 
of conquest; for, in our present Mcakness, his fii-st 
assault must be successful, M liatever might afteiAvards 
be regained by our perseverance and resolution. 

The true state of the question therefore is, M hethcr 
by continuing unarmed and unallicd Me shall aban¬ 
don the issues of peace, M'ar, and certain victory, to 
the discretion of a vindictive enemy, or M’hether, by 
resuming the poM'er of meeting him in the field, m'c 
shall place in our hands the advantages now ])os- 
scssed by him. With this view of the subject, the 
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FMAP. XV. assembling oiir forces, and the placing ourselves in 
a state of })reparation for Avar, at least equal to that 
of the enemy, appeared to me, from the first mo¬ 
ment of the authentication of the proclamation, to 
he measures not of choice but of iiresistiblo neces¬ 
sity and of indispensable duty.” After stating that 
his views had extended beyond mere defensive 
operations, and adverting to the reasons which had 
led him to defer acting upon them, the governor- 
general thus triumjihantly disposed of the suggestion 
to make no improvement in the means of defence, 
lest Tippoo should thereby he jirovoked to an 
attack :—“ If the fear of an attack from him in 
the early stage of our ))rej)arations is absolutelv to 
preclude us from making them, we are indeed upon 
most unequal terms with him, and avo must then at 
once determine to leave our fate at his disposal. 
For it will then appear that Ave dare not take the 
common precautituis of defence, Avhile he, with im¬ 
punity, enters into an offensive alliance Avith the 
hrench for the declared puqmsc of expelling the 
liritish nation from India.”* 

The sound and judicious views thus expressed 
Avere carried out with characteristic promptitude mid 
vigour. The goA'emnient of Madras AA’as instructed 
to reform its military establishment in such a inan- 

• Utter from the Etirl of Momington to General HnrriB, 
acting pvemor of Madras. 18th July. 1798. This letter will be 
found in Mr. Lushinglon’s interesting necount of the life and 
.cmccs of Urd Harris, p. ogo, and in that incompamblc series 
of state papers, entitled the Despatches. Minutes, and Corre- 
spondcncc of the Marquis Wellesley, vol. i. page 135. 
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nor ns sliould remedy the existinj^ nrromids of com- chap. xv. 
plaint;* and, in the meantime, tlie negoliations in 

* Tlic nature of the defects in the Madras establisliment. the 
cause from which they had arisen, and the necessity of removint; 
them, are ably pointed out in a minute recorded by ilic govcnior- 
gcneral, 20th July, 1798. The accuracy and import^incc of the 
general principles laid douTi therein would amply ju.^tify its cjiio- 
tation in the text but for tlie interruption wliicli wouhl thus be 
given to tlic progress of the narrative. I'lie reader, however, 
will not be displeased by the insertion of a short extract in a note. 

My inquiries have naturally been directed to ascertain the 
causes which occasioned so alarming a difference between the 
state of our array upon the coast and that of Tippoo witli rela¬ 
tion to their respective powers of moving at a short notice. 'I'hc 
result of the consideration which I have given to this subject 
leads me to believe that the radical defects in the constitution of 
the army on the coast, which must always retard its equipment 
for the field, Jire these the want of a permanent establishment 
of draft bullocks ; the wmit of a regular system for the sj)ccdy 
collection of carriage bullocks from the country j the want of 
established stores of grain and of other supplies ncccssorj' for the 
provi.slon of an army in the field; the want of proper regulations 
for providing camp equipage; and, lastly, the want of a rcguhmly 
cstiihlishcd train of artillerj’ with all its proper equipments. 

** i he motives which prevented government from providing the 
army upon the coast with the sevenil establis^bracDts in which it is 
now deficient liave certainly proceeded from an anxiety to limit 
the militarj' charges of tlic presidenej^ of Fort St. George. 

It cannot be denied that any cffcctu^d improvement of these 
deficient establishments w'ould necessarily be attended with a very 
heavy expense ; but it is equally certain that until that expense 
be incurred, the army on the coast never can possess the power 
of making a forward movement at a short notice. Under these 
circumstances, it is a most improvident system of economy to sub¬ 
mit to the expense of maintaining so large an army while we 
wjtlihold the necessary means of putting a proportion of it in 
motion upon any sudden emergency. 

** llic policy has been quite different in Bcng«d, where the part 
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CHAP. XV. progress at the courts of Ilydombad and Poonali were 
continued with reference to the great objects in 
view—the ainiiliilation of French influence in India, 
and the increased security of tlie British dominions 
in that country by humbling tlic chief enemy which 
the Eiiglisli liad to dread, Tippoo Sultan. 

The Nizam ha<l long been anxious for a closer 
connection with the British government than that 
which subsisteil between them; but so far from any 
ajtproach having been made to gratify his wishes in 
this respect, opportunities for attaching him more 
intimately to English interests had been positively 
neglecteil, much to the detriment of those interests, 
ami to the advancement of those of the French. To 
the I’^arl of Mornington fell the task of correcting 
the errors of those wlio had preceded him. A now 
subsidiary treaty, consisting of ten articles, was con- 

uf the force dc^tinc(l for llic immediote protection of the countr)’ is 
al\vayj« ctm:<idcre4) as actually in the field, and is equipped for 
undertaking at the shortest warning any operations either oflen* 
sfivc or defensive ; yet Bengal is undoulitcdly the part of our pos- 
t^csstons ill India the least exposed to any sudden attack. 

'File nature of our cstnhiishfncnt in India, and the rapid 
changes which arise in tlic political situations of the native powers, 
have heen geiiemlly acknowledged to require that wc should con¬ 
stantly be in a state of prepamtion for war ; this acknowledged 
princi[de has evidently formed tlic basis of the whole system of 
our military establishments in India, which it has been our fixed 
policy to maintain upon a scale in jioint of numbers greatly cx- 
cccnling n peace establishment. 

'*'1 he same principle nccess^irily demands that a large pro¬ 
portion of our army should be always m readiness fur active 
scr^dee.*' 
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eluded with the Nizam. The first five rc^ilateil chap. xv. 
the pay and duties of tlie subsidiary force, the 
number of wliich was fixed at six thousand. The 
sixth was a most imj)ortaut article. It jironouiieed 
that, immediately upon the arrival of the force at 
Hyderabad, the whole of the oflicei*s and serjoants 
of the French party wore to be dismissed, and the* 
troops under them “ so dispersed and <lisor^mized, 
tliat no trace of the former establishment shall 
remain.” It was further stiimlated, that thencc- 
forwanl no Frenchman should be entertained in the 
service of the Nizam, or of any of his chiefs or de¬ 
pendents; that no Frenchman should be suftere<l to 
remain in any jiart of tliat prince’s <lominions, nor 
any European whatever be admitted into the ser¬ 
vice of the Nizam, or permitted to reside within his 
territories, without the knowledge and consent of 
the Company s government. By other articles, the 
British government pledged their endeavours to ob¬ 
tain the insertion, in a new treaty contemj)Iated 
between the Comi)any, the Nizam, and the Peish- 
wa, of such a clause as should place each of the 
two latter at ease with regard to the other. Should 
the Peishwa refuse, the British government under¬ 
took to mediate in any differences that might arise. 

The Nizam bound himself to refrain from aggression 
on the government of Poonah, and to acquiesce in 
the decisions of liLs British ally. No correspondence 
on affairs of importance was to be carried on with the 
Mahratta states, either by the Nizam or the Eng¬ 
lish, without the mutual consent and privity of both. 
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The French corps* in tlic service of the Nizam 
had been raised before the coiiiincnceiiient of the 
war in wliich that prince was engaged, in conjunc¬ 
tion witli tlie English and the I’oishwa, against 
Tippoo Sultan, but its original strength did not ex¬ 
ceed fifteen hundreih In a few years it had increased 
to eleven thousand, and, at the period of the arrival 
of the Earl of Mornington in India, it consisted of 
thirteen regiments of two battalions each, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to upwards of fourteen thousand 
nien. Its discipline, which had been regarded ns 
very defective, had been greatly improved; and 
although docme<l by military judges inferior in this 
respect to the English anny, it was far superior to 
the ordinary infantry of the native powers. Ilesides 
fichl-pieces to each regiment, there was attached to 
the corps a park of forty ]deces of ordnance, chiefly 
brass, from twelve tf) thirty-six jioumlers, with a 
well-trained body of artillerymen, many of whom 
were Europeans. A design existed of raising a body 
of cavalrj' to act with the corps, and a commence¬ 
ment had been made. The national spirit manifested 
by its ofliicers, and the zeal and activity which they 
displayed in advancing the interests of their own 
country and undermining those of the English, have 
been already noticed.f The death of its commander, 
M. Raymond, which had occurred a short time be¬ 
fore the period under consideration, did not appear 

♦ 'llic wonl French** must be understood ns applying only 
to the p^iucip^d othcers ; the men were gcncmlly sepoys, 

*1* See vol. ii. pp. 554» 555, 
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inafcrially to have dimiiiislicd I'reiu-Ii infhiencc. chap, xv 
lla\Tiionfl was an accoinpli^hetl master of intrigue, 
ami a successful jiractitioncr of all the arts of crooked 
policy, hut he enjoyed little reputation for military 
skill. His successor, jM. Peron, was a more active 
and enterprising man than Raymond, his political 
feelings were more violent, and he was far better 
acquainted with the principles of the military art. 

The second in command, an officer named Baptiste, 
tliougli inferior to Peron in military endowments, 
compensated for the deficiency by a burning hatred 
of the English, and a <Iegree of cunning wliich ren¬ 
dered him a most useful instrument for carrying on 
the designs in which the French party had for years 
been engaged. 

But this coiq)s, so long in a constant state of in¬ 
crease, and so long the source of annoyance and ap¬ 
prehension to the British government, was now sen¬ 
tenced to dispersion, and the talents of its officers, 
whether for war or intrigue, were unable to arrest 
Its fate. The governor-general had directed the 
government of Madras to make a detachment for 
the purpose of co-operating with the Briti.sh trooji.s 
already at Hyderabad against the French force at 
that place. The despondency which on former oc¬ 
casions had operated so injuriously at Madras, had 
on this nearly paralyzed the arm of the British 
goveniment, when raised to strike at a most formid¬ 
able and most insidious source of danger. Objections 
were raised, and, but for the firmness and public spirit 
of General Harris, the governor, they would have 
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XV. been fatal. He met them by declaring that be was 
l>roi)ared to take tbc responsibility of the nteivsurc 
upon himself; and that, if no public money could be 
had, he would furnish from his private funds tbc sum 
necessary to put the troops in motion. The required 
detachment was accordingly made, and placed under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Roberts. Some 
little delay occurred in its (putting the Coinjumy s 
170 S. territories; but it arrived at Hyderabad on the lOtb 
of October, and Joined the British force previously 

at that place. 

On the arrival of the detachment. Captain J. A. 
Kirkpatrick, the acting British resident, demanded 
the full execution of that article of the treaty which 
related to the French cori>8. But intrigue was at 
work to procure its postponement, and the Ni/.am 
hesitated. His minister, tliough well inclined to the 
English, recoiled from a measure so vigorous as that 
called for by the British resident, and was desirous 
that resort to extremities should be delayed, and, 
if possible, altogether avoided.* Tho resident en¬ 
deavoured to put an end to tho vacillation of tho 
court of Hyderabad by a powerful remonstrance, 
concluding with an avowal of his intention to act 
without tho authority of the Nizam, if that autho¬ 
rity continued to be withheld. Tho oflrcct of this was 

* Sir John Mnlcolm. who wns rissistnnt to the British resident, 
8|>cakinp, in his Sketch of the Political History of India, of the 
character of the minister, describes it ns very timid. In n private 
letter written at the time, and published in the Life of Lord 
Harris, he speaks more strongly, and declarea the minister to be 
" the most timid of cowards.” 
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assistcfl by a movement of tlie British force to tlie chap, xv 
g'round ubicli commamled the French lines. There 
was now no longer any room fr*r evasion—the Xizani 
ami liis minister were compelled to make choice 
between the English and the French; and, as was 
to be expected, they determined in favour of the 
former. A body of two tliotisand horse was sent 
to the suj>port of the British force, and a mu¬ 
tiny which broke out in the French ranij> aideil 
the views of those who sought its dispersion. 

Tlie object was speedily effected, and without the 
lo-ss of a single life. The French officei’S surren¬ 
dered tliemselves as prisonci-s, not reluctant thus 
to escajic the fury of their men; and tlie sepov.s, 
after some parleying, laid down their arms. The 
wliolo atlair occupied but a few liours. The total 
number of men disarmed was about eleven thou¬ 
sand, part of the corjis being absent on detachment. 

Means were taken for the arrest of the officers com¬ 
manding the detached force; and the whole were 
ordered to bo sent to Calcutta, from thence to be 
transported to England; the governor-genenil cn- 
gaging that, on their arrival there, tliey should 
not be treated as prisonei-s of war, but be imme¬ 
diately restored to their own country, witliout suf¬ 
fering any detention for exchange. The jiroperty 
of the captured officers was carefully jircservcd for 
their use, and their pecuniary claims on the Nizam 
duly settled, through the influence of the British 

resident. 

It had been the <lesire of the governor-general to 
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CHAP. XV. conclude with the Peishwa a treaty similar to tliat 
which had boon entered into with the Nizam; hut 
the object was not attained. Tlmugh tlic relations 
between the Peishwa and the English government 
were professedly friendly, there was jierhaps not 
a Mahratta chief who would have viewed the hu¬ 
miliation, or even the destruction, of the Jiritish 
power without delight; and amid the comjdicated 
intrigues of which a Mahratta durbar is ever the 
scene, the attcmjits of the Earl of Mornington to 
restore the triple alliance to a state of efficiency 
were ilefeated. 

In the meantime the ])re|)arations against Tip))oo 
proceeded. The objects of the governor-general, as 
explained by himself, were, by obtaining the whole 
maritime territory remaining in the possession of 
Tippoo Sultan helow the Ghauts on the coast of 
Malabar, to preclude him from all future commu¬ 
nication by sea with his French allies—to compel 
him to tiefray the entire expenses of the war, thus 
sectjring reimbursement of the outlay rendered ne¬ 
cessary by his hostility, and by cripj)ling his resources, 
incrca.sing the probability of future security—to 
prevail on him to admit permanent residents at his 
court from the English and their allies, and to pro¬ 
cure the expulsion of all the natives of France in 
his service, together with an engagement for the 
perpetual exclusion of all Frenchmen both from his 
army and dominions. Before hostilities commenced, 
however, the Sultan was allowed time to avert them 
by timely concession. Some doubt had arisen who- 
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ther or not the district of Wynaad were included chap, xv 
in tlie cessions made to the Eurrlish at the peace, — 
and their claim to it was abandoned. Disjmtes had • 
arisen between Tippoo and tlio Kajah of Coor<f, 
whom he cordially hated, and these it was ])ro])o.sed 
to refer to the decision of commissioners. In No- a.d. irss. 
veinber, news arrived in India of tlie invasion of 
%ypt by the French, and of the victory obtained 
over the fleet of that nation by Lord Nelson. This 
intelligence was communicated to Tippoo, with sncli 
remarks as the subject and the known views of the 
Sultan naturally suggested. During the same 
month, another letter was addressed by the gover¬ 
nor-general to Tiiipoo, adverting to the transactions 
between that prince and the Frencli government of 
the Alauritius, and proimsing to send an English 
officer to Tippoo for the puiTiose of commnni- 
cating the views of the Company and their allies. 

Another letter was subsequently dispatched, calling 
attention to the former; and to be prepared either 
to lend vigour to the operations of war, or to facili- 
ate the progress of negotiation, the governor-gene¬ 
ral determined to proceed to Madra.s, whore he ar- 
nved on the 31st of December. Here he received 
an answer from Tippoo to the two letters wliicli he 
had last addressed to that prince. A ridiculous 
attempt was made to explain away the embassy to 
the Mauritius, and its consequences. In all other 
respects the communication was vague, almost be¬ 
yond the ordinary measure of Oriental deficiency of 
meaning. The proposal to dispatch a British officer 

D 2 
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(iiAP. XV. to the court of the Sultan might be regnnled as 
declined, Tippoo saying, that he Avonld inform the 
governor-general at uhat time and place it Avould 
bo convenient to receive him. but neither time 
nor place being named. The answer of the Karl 
of ISromington contained an able and indis^nant 
exposure of the conduct of the Sultan: but the door 
for negotiation was still kept o]>en, and acceptance 
of the jiroposal previously made strenuously pressed 
upon Tippoo’s consideration. 

A few days later another communication wa.s 
made, repeating the projiosal, and enclosing a letter 
from the Grand Seignior to Tijipoo, denouncing the 
conduct of the French in Fgypt, and calling upon 
the Sultan to co-operate against them. Throngh- 
A.D. i;99. out January, and a considerable jiart of the suc¬ 
ceeding month, tlie letters remained unanswered. 
Of th(' state of allairs in Kg'^ypt nothing satisfactory 
was known : the arrival of a French fleet in the 
Arabian Gulf was ajiprehended, and it was ascer¬ 
tained that while Tippoo either neglected to answer 
the communications of the British govemment, or 
answered them with studied evasion, an embassy 
from him to the executive Directory of Franco was 
about to take its departure from the Danish settle¬ 
ment of Traiuiuebar.* Overtures for peaceful ar¬ 
rangements of differences were obviously wasted on 
such a man, and the govemor-gcneml properly deter- 

* The embassy sailed early in February, llie Earl of Mor- 
nington dispatched a vessel for the purpose of intercepting it. but 
the object was not aecompliahed. 
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mined “to suspend all negotiation with the Sultan chap, xv 
until the united force of the ai-ms of the Coinpanv and 
of their allies ’ should “ have made sucli an impression 
on his territories” as might “give full cttect to the 
just representations of the allied powers.”* Before 
the desj)atcb, however, containing the report of 
this intention was closed, a letter was received from 
Tijipoo, singularly brief and frivolous,! hut which 
conveyed the Sultan’s assent, so often reipiested, 
to the mission of a British oflicer to his court, 
liie decision of the Earl of Moniington on this oc¬ 
casion was marked by his usual judgment:—The 
“design,” said he, “ is evidently to gain time until a 
cliange of circumstances and of season shall enable 
him to avail himself of the assistance of France. I 
shall endeavour to fmstrate this design ; and although 


• Letter from the governor-general to the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors. I3th February*. 1799. 

t lo shew that tlie letter U not improperly characterized, a 
copy of it is submitted " I have been much gratified by the 

agreeable receipt of your lordship's two friendly letters, the first 

wrought by a camelmun, the last by bircarrahs, and understood 
their contents. The letter of the prince in station like Jumsheid, 
witi an^U as his guards, with troops numerous as the stars, 
the sun Ulumining the world of the heaven of empire and domi- 
nion, the luminary giving splendour to the universe of the firma- 
meat of glory and power, the sultan of the sea and the land, 
the King of Rome [i. e. tlic Grand Seignor], be his empire and 
his power perpetual! addressed to me. which reached you 
through the British envoy, and which you transmitted, has ar- 
nve , Being frequently diepo^d to tnuke excursions and hunt* 
I ^ accordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. You 
wi be pleased to dispatch Major Doveton (about whose coming 
your fnendly pen has repeatedly written) slightly attended (or un- 
attended). Always continue to gratify me hy friendly letters 
notifying your welfare.” 
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diAi’. \v. I shall not decline even this tardy and insidious 
accej)tance of niy repeated jiropositions for opening 
a negotiation, I shall accompany the negotiation by 
the movement of the army, for the jmrposc of en¬ 
forcing such terms of peace as shall give effectual 
security to the Company’s possessions against any 
hostile consequences of the Sultan’s alliance with 
the French.” 

The command of the anny of the Carnatic had 
been intende«l for Sir A lured Clarke, the com- 
maiuler-in-chief of the forces of Bengal; but theap- 
pi-eheiision of an invasion of tlic north of India by 
Ziunaun Shah suggested the necessity of retaining 
that officer at Calcutta, where he was aj)pointod to 
exercise the chief functions of government during the 
absence of the Earl of IMornington. The command 
thus vacated was bestowe<l on General Harris, who 
with singular disinterestedness, when the alann on 
account of Zemaun Shah had been dispelhul by the 
retnigrade march of that sovereign, suggested the re- 
apj)ointiuent of Sir Alured Clarke in supercession of 
himself.* The command, however, was retained by 
General Harris at the express desire of the governor- 
general, and he accordingly joined the army, which 
consisted of two thousand six hundred cavalry 
(nearly a thousand of whom were Europeans), 
between five and six hundred European artillery¬ 
men, four thousand six hundred European infantry, 
eleven thousand native infantry, and two thousand 
seven hundred gun-lascars and inoneers; forming 
altogether a force of about twenty-one thousand. 

* See Life and Times of General Harris, pp. 242, 243. 
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Tlie army was accompanied by sixty field-pieces, 
and was well supijlied with stores. A corj)s, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Read, was to collect, arrange, 
and eventually escort supplies of jjrovisions to this 
army during its advance. A similar corjis, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was appointed to the 
discharge of similar service in Coimbatore. 

Another army, consisting of six thousand men, 
assembled on the coast of ISIalabar, under the 
command of General Stuart, ascended into Coorg. 
It was against this anny that the first effort of 
Tippoo was directed. On the 2nd of March, a 
brigade of three native battalions, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Montresor, took post at Sedasseer, tlistant 
a few miles from Periapatam. On the morning of 
the 5th, an encampment was unexpectedly observed 
to be in progress of formation near the latter place. 
Before the evening it had assumed a formidable ap¬ 
pearance ; several hundred tents were counted, and 
one of them being green, seemed to mark the pre¬ 
sence of the Sultan. The most recent infonnation, 
however, was opposed to the belief that the tent 
was designed to shelter Tippoo, it being represented 
that he had marched to meet the Ma<lnis anny, and 
that a detachment, under Mahomed Reza, was the 
only force left in the neighbourhood of Scringa- 
patam. In this state of uncertainty, General Stuart 
resolved to strengthen the brigade of Colonel Mont¬ 
resor by an additional battalion of sepoys, and wait 
for further intelligence to determine his futui •e course. 
At break of day on the 6th, General Hartley, the 
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CHAP. w. second in command, advanced to reconnoitre. He 
could discern that the wliole of the enemy’s anny 
Mas in motion, but the tlnck jungle mIucIi covered 
the country and tlie haziness of the atinospliere 
rendered it impossible to ascertain the object of the 
movement. Uncertainty Mas removed .soon after 
nine o'clock by an attack on the Uritish line. The 
front ami rear M ere assailed almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, and the advance of the enemy had been con- 
ducted with such secrecy and ex|)edition, tliat the 
junction of tlie battalion ilestined to reinforce Colo¬ 
nel .Montresor Mas prevented. His brigade M’as 
completc'ly surrounded, and for several hours had to 
sustain the attack of the enemy under the disad¬ 
vantage of great disparity of numbers. General 
Stuart, on receiving intelligence of the attack, 
marched Mith a strong body of Europeans, and en¬ 
countering the division of the enemy M-hich Mas 
acting on the rear of the English brigade, j)ut them 
to llight after a smart engagement of about half an 
hour s dunition. Tlic attack in the front still con¬ 
tinued, and on reaching it General Stuart found the 
men nearly exhausted M'ith fatigue, and almost desti¬ 
tute of ammunition ; but the fortune of the day M’as 
decided, and the enemy retreated in all directions. 

NotM'ithstanding the reports of the Sultan having 
advanced to oppose General Harris, this attack m'us 
made under his personal command, and he was pro¬ 
bably encouraged to it by the recollection of the 
success which some years before had folloMod an 
attempt not very dissimilar in the destruction of the 
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rorco under Colonel Baillie. The Sultan, however, in chap, xv 

tins instance, gained neither honour nor advantage. - 

His loss has been estimated as high as two thousand, 
while that of the English fell short of a hundre.l 
and fifty.* The discovery thus made of the unex¬ 
pected proximity of Tijjj.oo induced GenemI Stuart 
to cliange the disposition of his force, and to aban¬ 
don tlie post occui.ied at Sedasseer. This circum¬ 
stance enabled the Sultan, with his usual vei-acity, 

to claim a victory. It was apj)rehcnded that lie 
might hazard another attack, but, after remaining 
several days on the spot which lie had first occui.ie(h 
he retired without attempting again to disturb the 
Knglish force under General Stuart. His efforts 
were now directed to resist the advance of GenemI 
Harris, who, having been Joined by tbe contingent 
of Hyderabad and the troops of Nizam Ali, had 
crossed the Mysorean frontier, with an army about 
thirty-seven thousand strong, on the day on wliich 
1 ippoo had encamped near Periapatam. His march 
was attended with many difficulties, but they were 
siirniounted by care and perseverance, and on the 

ti of March the amiy of the Carnatic Iiad ad- a.d. j-yy. 
vancod to Mailavelly, witliin forty miles of Serin- 


occasion General Stuart on this 

lire, • ’ ^ ^ ^ govemor-gencral. thus related his im- 

General Stuart fought 
« enn^h“" T Europeans, the cUscipline, valour. 

ef the troops-the courageous attack 
«^n the army of T.ppoo. surpasses aU example in the world. In 
o^Shasters and Purilnas. the battles fought by Akered and Ma- 
arc much celebrated, but they are unequal to this battle." 
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CHAP. XV. gapatam. Here the enemy occupied some heights, 
from which tliey opened a cannonade u[)on the Eng¬ 
lish force. A general action followed, in which 
Tip]>oo was defeated with severe loss. He retired, 
and his subsequent movement was designed to place 
his army in the rear of that of General Harris, who 
he expected would advance towards Seringaj)atam 
by the route taken by Lord Cornwallis. On that 
route Ti[)poo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the foi-agc. Hut the Sultan was dis¬ 
appointed of the success which he had anticipated. 
At an early period of the march. General Harris had 
formed the design of crossing the Cauvery at a ford 
some distance below Seringapatam. The motives 
to this deviation from the usual route were various: 
one object was to mislead the enemy, another to 
facilitate communication with the army of Malabar 
and witli the corj»s umler Ccdonel Hrown and Colo¬ 
nel Head. Hesides the.se inducements, the ford was 
said to be easy, the country was believed to have 
csca]>ed the operation of the devastating policy of 
Tippoo, and the southern part of Seringapataan was 
regarded as the least defensible. The detour was 
cflccted so secretly, that the anny, with its park and 
ordnance, had crossed the river and encamped near 
the fort of Soorilly before Tippoo Avas aAvare of the 
movement. When, too late, he became apprized of 
it, he is said to have exclaimed, “ We have arrived 
at the last stage,” and to have solemnly demanded 
of his principal officers what Avas their determina¬ 
tion. They ansAA’ered by professing their readiness 
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to (lie with liim, and henceforward cvorv act of chap. xv. 

% 

resistance or defence was performed under the cliil- 
liii" influence of despondency. 

The advance of the Britisli amiv, after erossiii"' 
the Cauver}', to the position intended to be taken 
up before Seringapatam was slow. The distance 
was only twenty-eight miles; but though undisturbed 
by the enemy, such was the exhausted state of tlic 
draught cattle, tliat five days were consumed in per¬ 
forming it. The deficiency of these animals had 
seriously impeded the progress of the army from its 
commencement. It had been a source of complaint 
from the time of Sir Eyre Coote, if not from an 
earlier period ; but no measures had been taken to 
guard against the inconvenience. The neglect per¬ 
haps was encouraged, if it were not originated, by 
the sanguine belief which %va8 so widely entertained 
that every war in which tlic Engli.sh hajjpeued 
to be engaged in India was to be the last. At 
length the capital of Tippoo was ^\ithin view, and 
the English general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. It ran thus:—“ The cominandcr-in- 
chief takes this opportunity of expressing his deej> 
sense of the general exertions of the troops through¬ 
out a long and tedious march in the enemy’s country 
with the largest equipment ever known to move 
with any army in India. He congratulates officei’s 
and men on the sight of Seringapatam. A conti¬ 
nuance of the same exertions w’ill shortly put an 
end to their labours, and place the British coloui-s 
in triumph on its walls.” 
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CHAP, XV. Tlie operations of the British army were promiitly 
commenced. On the night of its arrival at its 
position, an attem])t was made upon the enemy’s 
advanced po.sts. It partially failed; but the attack 
being renewed on the following morning, was com- 
pletely successful. On tliat day, General Floyd was 
<lispatched witli a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry, and twenty field-]>ieces. to Join General 
Stiiart. Tippoo made a large detachment to in¬ 
tercept them; but all attempts failed, and the 
unite<l bodies joined General Harris in safety at 
Seringa]>atain. Before their arrival, Tippoo had 
addressed a letter to General Harris, the first that 
ho ha<l forwarded to any English authority for 
a considerable period. Its purport was to declare 
that the writer had adhered firmly to treaties, 
and to dennmd the meaning of the advance of the 
English armies, and the occasion of hostilities. 
'I'lio English commander answered l)y directing the 
Sultan’s attention to the letters of the governor- 
general for explanation. 

The preparations of the siege continued to bo 
carried on, and much was eftccted of great import¬ 
ance, the relation of which would be tedious. On 
A.n. i/ua. the 17th of April an attempt made by the enemy 
to establish a redoubt on the northern bank of 
the river was defeated by a force under Colonel 
Vaughan Hart, though exposed to a heavy cannonade 
from the fort. The ])ost thus gained by the English 
was connected with others previously established, 
with a view to the future operations of the siege. 
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The 20tli of April was marked by a tardy over- cn \p w 
ture from Tij>poo to negotiate. Tlie governor- a.ikTt'io. 
general had prepared General Harris to enter on 
this task by transmitting with his final instructions, 
on the oj)ening of the campaign, drafts of two trea¬ 
ties, either of which he was autliorized to adopt 
under certain sj)ecified circumstances. After con¬ 
sulting the commissioner a])pointed to assist the 
general in political arrangements,* he <letermined, 
in reply to the Sultan’s advance, to transmit a draft 
of j)reliminaries, embodying the conditions of tlie less 
favourable of the two proposed treaties between 
which he had to choose. This, as it appeared from a 
despatch addressed by the governor-general to Gene¬ 
ral Harris three days after the date of the overture, 
and when, consequently, the former was not aware 
of its having been made, was in perfect accordance 
with his views of the course proper to be taken 
under the state of circumstances which then e.xisted.f 
The articles tlius proposed to Tipj)oo provided for 
the reception at his court of an ambassador from 
each of the allies; for the immediate dismissal of 
all foreigners, being natives of countries at war with 

The functions of these commissioners bore no resemblance to 
t lose of the officers who, under a similar name, had sometimes been 
authorized to destroy the effect of military arrangements, however 
we ^ concerted, llicy were subordinate to the commander*in«chief; 
t cir duties were confined to political and diplomatic affairs ; and 
even m these they could only advise, not control. ITie object of 
their appointment was to relieve the general, and allow of his 
devoting his full attention to his military duties. 

t Tlie despatch of the governor-general was dated the 23 rd of 
April. 


s 
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CHAP. XV. Groat Britain; for the renunciation by the Sultan 
of his connection with the French, and for the per¬ 
petual exclusion of that people from his service and 
dominions; for the cession to the allies of one-half 
tlie dominions of which he stood possessed at the 
commencement of war; for the relinquishment of 
the claims of Tippoo to any districts in dispute with 
the allies or the Rajah of Coorg; for the payment 
to the allies of two crores of sicca rupees, one-half 
immediately, and the remainder within six months; 
for the relea.se of ]>risoners; and for the deliver)’ of 
hostages as security for the due fulfilment of the 
previous stipulations. These conditions were severe, 
hut not more severe than justice and necessity war¬ 
ranted. While Tippoo retaine<l the jiower of being 
mischievous, it was certain ho would never cease to 
afford cause for alai-m. So intense was his liatrc'd 
of the English, and so perfidious his character, that, 
instead of allowing him the choice of rct.aining a 
diminished share of dominion and influence, or of 
losing all, the British authorities would have been 
Justified in declaring, like the great powers of Eu¬ 
rope at a later date, with regard to another enemy,* 
that they “ would no more treat with him, nor with 
any member of his family.” 

General Harris required an answer to be sent 
within forty-eight hours, together with the required 
hostages and the first crore of rupees, under pain of 
extending his demand to the surrender of Seringa- 
patani. No answer arrived, and the labours of the 

• Nnpolcon. 
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besiegers went briskly on. They were only sus¬ 
pended when an attack from tlie enemy required to 
be repelled; and in these conflicts success invariably 
rested with the Knglish. On the 2Gth of April it 
became necessary to dislodge tlie enemy from their 
last exterior entrenchment, distant something less 
than four hundred yards from the fort, covered on 
the right by a redoubt, and on the left by a small 
circular work open in the rear. Tiic duty was en¬ 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley,* wlio commanded in 
the trenches. It was a service of difficulty; but, in 
the course of tlie night and of the following morn¬ 
ing, was successfully performed, tliough not without 


considerable loss. This achievement seems to have 
been deeply felt by Tippoo; and, shaking olF the 
letliargy or the disdain which had hitherto withheld 
him from replying to General Harris’s proposals, lie 
dispatched another letter, acknowledging their trans¬ 
mission, but alleging that, as the points in question 
were weighty, and without the intervention of am¬ 
bassadors could not be brought to a conclusion, he 
was about to send two persons for the purpose of 
conference and explanation. General Harris, in his 
answer, offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, without an addi¬ 
tion to the demands therein made; but declined 

brother of the governor-general, who. after establishing a brilliant 
reputation m India, vanquished in succession the great ge- 
^^s whose ^ents had given fame and dominion to rcpuhUcan 

T: extraordinary man at whose 

name all Europe had quailed. 
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CHAP. XV. to receive vakeels, unless they were accompanied by 
the required iiosta^es and specie, in recogiiition of 
the terms boinp; accepted.* The Sultan’s deter¬ 
mination was demanded by tlirec o'clock on the fol¬ 
lowing day. No rej»!y was forwarded by him ; and 
from the moment in which be received tliis com¬ 
munication from (Jenenil Harris, ho is represented 
:is passing raj)id!y through an agony of grief into a 
silent stupor, from wliich ho seldom awoke except 
for the purpose of professing a confidence which he 
cmdd not feel, that his capital wouhl be successfully 
defended. 

A. 1 ). 1*99. On the noth of Aj)ril the fire of the English 
batteries was opened for the important operation of 
breaching; and on the evening of the 3r<I of May 
the breach was consitlered practicable. Before day¬ 
break on the 4th the troops destined for the assault 
were stationed in the trenches. Thev consisted of 
nearly two thousand four hundred European, and 
about eighteen hundred native infantry. The com¬ 
mand was entrusted to Major-General Baird. The 
instructions of the commandor-in-chief to this officer 
were to make the capture of the rampart his fii*st 
olyect. For this puqiose General Baird divided the 
force under his command into two columns; one 

* The object of Tipjioo in all Uicse advances was delay; and 
his chanictcr appears to have been perfectly understood by Gene¬ 
ral Harris. Writing to a friend soon after his entering on the 
command, the general says—" You ore for negotiation, so am I. 
But the rascal [Tippoo] would humbug me, and make me lose 
the game, if he could once get me to listen to liim.”—Life of 
Lord Harris, page 259. 
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conimantlod by Lieutenant-Colonol Dunlop, the cii.\p. xv. 
other by Colonel Sherbrook. The assault u'a.s to 
take place at one o’clock ; and at a few minutes 
past tliat hour, Genenil Baird, having completed all 
his arrangements, stepjied out of the trench, and 
drawing his sword, exclaimed, “ Now, my bravo 
fellows, follow me, and prove yourselves worthy of 
the name of British soldiers !” In an instant both 
columns rushed from the trendies, and entered the 
bed of the river under cover of the fire from the 
batteries. They were instantly discovered by the 
enemy, and assailed by a heavy fire of rockets and 
musketry. On the previous night the river had 
been examined by two officers named Far(]uar and 
Lalor, and sticks had been set up to indicate the 
most convenient jilaco for fording. Both the at¬ 
tacking parties ascended the glacis and the breaches 
in the fausse-braye togetlier. On the slope of the 
breach the forloni-hope was encountered by a body 
of the enemy, and the greater itortion of those en¬ 
gaged fell in the struggle; but the ns.sailants pressed 
on, and within seven minutes after they had i.ssued 
from their trenches the British flag was waving 
from the summit of the breach. 

As soon as sufficient force was collected, the two 
parties filed off right and left, according to the jdan 
Jiroposed by General Baird. The party detached for 
the right marched rapidly forward on the southern 
rampart, under Colonel Sherbrook. The gallantly of 
Captain Molle, commanding the grenadiers of the 
Scotch brigade, wa.s eminently conspicuous and ser- 
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riiAV*. XV. vicoablc. Running forward almost singly, lie pursued 
the enemy till ho roaohed a inu<l cavalier, wliero lie 
planted a flag and displaye<l his hat on the point of 
his sword, llis men soon collected around him, and 
being Joined by the rest of the troops engaged in 
this attack, they advanced rajiidly, the enemy retreat¬ 
ing before their bayonets. The remaining cavaliers 
were carried in succession, and in less than an hour 
aft('r ascending the breach, the jiarty, after occupying 
the whole of tlie southern ramparts, arrived at that 
portion of them surmounting the eastern gateway. 

Tlie progress of the column which had proceede<l 
to the left W!is not <juitc so rapid. Colonel Dunlop, 
by whom it was commanded, had been wounded in 
tlie conflict at the summit of the breach; and just 
as the party began to atlvance from that point, the 
resistance in front was jiowerfully aided by the 
flanking musketry of tlie inner rainjiarts. All tlie 
lea»Iing ofliceis being either killed or disabled. Lieu¬ 
tenant I'anpiar jdaced himself at the head of the 
party, but instantly fell dead. Captain Lambton, 
brigade-major to General Baird, now assumed the 
command; and the column, though not without 
sometimes being brought to a stand, pushed for¬ 
ward, killing many of the enemy and driving the 
rest before them, till they reached a point where 
the ajiproach of the right column was perceptible. 
Here the enemy wore thrown into the utmost con¬ 
fusion, and the slaughter became dreadful. The 
operations of this column were ably supported 
by a detachment under Captain Ooodall, which. 
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Iiavins: effected a passage over the ditcli between 
the exterior and interior ramparts, took the enemy 
in flank and rear. The result of these combined 
attacks was, that when both <livisions of the Britisli 
force met on the eastern rampart the w hole of tlie 
works were in their possession. The only remain¬ 
ing objects of anxiety were the palace and pereon of 
the Sultan. 

With regard to the Sultan the greatest uncer¬ 
tainty prevailed. Whetlier or not he had perished in 
the conflict, and, if he still survived, whether he had 
eflected In's escape, or remained to fall with his 
capital into tlie hands of the victors, were questions 
to which no satisfactory answer could be obtained, 
hree officers of the general staff. Majors Dallas, 
llan. and Beatson, passing along the ramiiarts, 

< iscovered three men desperately wounded and appa¬ 
rently dead.* Two of these, from their dress and 
o her circumstances, appeared persons of distinction; 
and one, upon examination, manifesting signs of re¬ 
maining life, was raised by the British officers. It was 
not the Sultan,as had been conjectured, but one of his 
most distinguished officers named Syed Saib He 
wa.s recognized by Major Dallas, who addressed him 
y his name. He had jireviously appeared excited and 


LT I'. f t discovered 

eye wUol I r distinction, l-hc statement of an 

lit r time it would be wrong to 

^d general accuracy 

and precision of Colonel Wilks's stotements. ^ 
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CHAP. XV. alarmed; but the kind bearing of the British officers, 
and the recognition of his person by one of them, 
seemed to divest him of fear, and he became in¬ 
stantly composed and tranquil. He raised Major 
Dallas’s hand to his forehead and embraced his knees, 
but was unable to speak. On ])artaking of some 
water, bis power of speech returned, and he inquired 
how Major Dallas came to know him. Being in¬ 
formed that he was the officer commanding the 
escort of the commissioners at Mangalore many 
years before, Syed Saib at once recollected him. 
A surgeon ]>assing was called by the officers to the 
a.s.sistance of the wounded man, but Imving with 
him neither instruments nor dressings, he was un¬ 
able to afford any. The palanquin of Syed Saib was 
then .sent for to convey him to camp, and the o])- 
portunity was taken to inquire if the Sultan wa.s in 
the fort. Syed answered that ho was in the palace. 
Tlie attention of the British officers was now called 
off by a firing of musketr)’ occasioned by a sally of 
the enemy, and they left Syed Saib in the charge of 
two sepoys. But their kindness was unavailing. 
Soon after the dej)arture of those who had endea¬ 
voured to rescue him from death, the unfortunate 
man attempted to rise, but staggering from the 
weakness occasioned by his wound, he fell into the 
inner ditch. 

The firing which interrupted the attentions shewm 
by the three officers to Syed Saib having ccasedj 
they proceeded to a spot where they could obtain a 
distinct view of part of the interior of the palace. 
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There they coul.l perceive a number of |)ersons a.s- chap, xv 
seiubicti as in durbar, one or two being seated, and 
others approaching tliem witli great respect. They 
then sought General Baird, to communicate to that 
officer wliat tliey had heard, and what they had 
observed. The general had i)rcviousIy received 
mfonnation of similar imimrt, and had lialted his 
troops for refreshment before lie proceeded to .sum¬ 
mon the palace. The men being somcwliat reco¬ 
vered, and the necessary jireparations made for 
attack should the summons be disregarded, Major 
Allan was despatched to offer protection to the 
Sultan and every person within the palace on 
immediate and unconditional surrender. Having 
fastened a white cloth on a sergeant’s jiike, he 
proceeded with some European and native troops 
to execute his mission. He found part of the 33rd 
regiment drawn up before the palace, and sevenil of 
fippoos servants in tlie balcony apparently in great 
consternation. Major Allan made the communica¬ 
tion with whicli lie was charged, and desired that 
immediate intimation of it might be given to the 
Sultan. In a short time the killadar and another 
officer came over the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an unfinislied part of tlio wall 
They evidently laboured under great embamiss- 
ment, but not to such an extent as to jirevcnt the 
exercise of their ingenuity in endeavouring to jiro- 
cure delay, with a view, a.s Major Allan thought, 
with great appearance of probability, of effecting 
their escape under cover of tlie night. To these 
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ciiAF. XV. functionaries Major Allan repeated tlic s\ibstance of 
his message; pointed out the danger of neglecting 
it: urcred the necessity of immediate detennina- 
tioii; pledged himself for the due performance of 
the promise which ho bore; and, finally, required 
to be admitted into tlie palace, that he might re- 
jieat his assurances of .safety to the Sultan himself. 
To this projiosal Ti|)poo’s servants manifested great 
ilislike, but Major Allan insisted, and called ujion 
two English officers, one of whom spoke the native 
language with extraordinary fluency, to accompany 
him. The party ascended by the broken wall, and 
from thence lowered themselves down on a terrace 
where a large body of armed men were assembled. 
It was forthwith explained to those persons, that the 
flag borne by Major Allan was a j)ledgo of security 
to them provided no resistance were offered, and a 
singular step was taken in order to induce them to 
give credit to the assertion. With a degree of 
confidence which can only be characterized as im- 
jjnident and rash, Major Allan took off his sword, 
and placed it in charge of Tippoo’s officers. The 
situation of the Sultan was still unascertained. Tho 
killadar and other persons affirmed that he was 
not in tho palace, though his family were. The 
oriental fondness for delay was still indulged, and 
the killadar seemed not to know in what manner to 
act. After a further repetition of tho assurances 
and the warnings which had been already given, 
the latter being enforced by reference to the feel¬ 
ings of the troops before tho palace, which the 
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killadar was ajjprized could not bo restraincMl with- ciiai’. xv. 
out difiiculty, that pci-sonage and his conipani<uis 
left the British ofiiccrs, who now began to feel their 
position critical. A number of })ersons continued 
to move hurriedly backwards and forwards within tin* 
palace, and of the object of those movements Major 
Allan and his colleagues were necessarily ignorant, 
lie hesitated whetlier he should not resume his 
sword; but, with more pnidence than ho had dis¬ 
played in divesting himself of the moans of defence, 
he resolved to abide by the choice which be had 
made, lest by an appearance of <listrust he should 
precipitate some dreadful act. The people on the 
terrace, however, appeared to be anxious for the 
success of the British mission, and to feel great 
alarm at the possibility of its failure. They en¬ 
treated that the flag might be hold in a conspicuous 
position, in order at once to give confidence to the 
inmates of the palace, and prevent the English 
troojis from forcing the gates. At length the for¬ 
bearance of Major Allan became exhausted, and he 
sent a message to the sons of Ti])jioo, m Iio were ad¬ 
mitted to be in the palace, urging upon them once 
nioie the necessity of decision, and informing them 
that liis time was limited. They answered lliat they 
would receive him as soon as a carjjet could be 8j)read 
for the purpose, and shortly afterwards the killadar 
re-ajipeared to conduct him to their presence. 

He was introduced to two of the jiriiiccs, one 
of whom he recollected from having witnessed his 
delivery, with another brother, into the charge of 
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CHAP. XV. Lord Cornwallis, as a liostago for the due perform¬ 
ance of the treaty concluded by that nobleman with 
their father. Painful and humiliating as \va? that 
scene to the house of Tippoo, it was exceeded in 
bitterness of calamity by the. spectacle which Major 
Allan now witnessed. The sons of Tippoo were 
then to be temporary residents with the English till 
the territorial cessions could be ellected, and the 
pecuniary payments made, by which their father had 
agreed to j)urchase the jtrivilege of retaining his 
place among sovereign ))rinces. They liad now be¬ 
fore them nothing but unconditional submission to 
a foreign power, which held j)ossession of the capital 
of their country; which could dispose at pleasure of 
every vestige of territory which yet owned Tippoo 
4XS its lord, and to whose humanity himself and his 
family would owe their lives should they be spared. 
The feelings of despondency and fear resulting from 
these disastrons circumstances were strongly de¬ 
picted on the features ainl indicated by the manner 
of the princes, notwithstanding their efforts to sup¬ 
press their exhibition. Major Allan having endea¬ 
voured to give them confidence by referring to the 
objects of his mission, represented the impossibility 
of their father’s escape, and entreated them, as the 
only way of preserving his life, to discover the jdaco 
of his conconlment. They answered, that he was 
not in the palace. Major Allan then proposed 
that the gates should be opened to the English. 
This renewed the alarm which the courteous bearing 
and pacific assurances of the British officer had, in 
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some cle^ee, calmed, and they expressed a tlisin- chap, x\ 
clination to take so important a step without the 
nutliority of the Sultan. The necessity of yieldinif 
being, however, again strongly pressed, and Major 
Allan having jiroinised to post a guard of their own 
seiioys within the palace, and a jiarty of Europeans 
without, to suffer no person to enter without his 
own special authority, and to return and remain with 
the jirinces till General Baird arrived, they con¬ 
sented, and the palace gates opened to admit as 
conquerors that people whose utter expulsion from 
Imlia had been meditated by its master. 

Before the gatc.s was General Baird, and Major Al¬ 
lan was ordered to bring the princes to tlie generars 
presence. Alarmed and reluctant, they raised various 
objections to quitting the palace, but at length they 
allowed themselves to be led to the gate. The mo¬ 
ment was not the most favourable for their introduc¬ 
tion, for General Baird had not long before received 
information of Tippoo, in strict accordance Mith his 
character, having murdered a number of English 
jinsoners who had fallen into his hands. Ilis indig¬ 
nation was liighly excited, and to a feeling natural 
and even laudable in itself, may perhaps be ascribed 
the harshness which in one respect he seems to 
liavc manifested towards the captive sons of Tijipoo. 

He in the first instance hesitated to confirm the 
conditions made with them by Major Allan, unless 
they would inform him where their father was. The 
attempt to procure the desired information failed, 
and the general finally assured the princes of pro- 
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(HAT. Nv. toction and pafoty.* It is not to be supposed tliat 
General Haird bad any serious intention of violat¬ 
ing a promise solemnly made by one of his ofiicers 
under instructions from himself, and by virtue ot 
wliicli possession of the palace had been obtained ; 
but it is to be lamented that the glory earned 
by the capture of Seringapatam should have been 
sha<lcd by even the appearance of want of genero¬ 
sity or good faith. Apart, indeed, from all reference 
to the special obligation which the British autho¬ 
rities had incurred, the attempt to extort from the 
terror of the sons an exposure of the retreat of the 
father must be condemned, as at variance with some 
of the holier feelings of the human heart. There 
was no proof that the young men, who were now 
the jirisoners of the British general, had partici- 
|iated in the guilt arising from the murder of his 
soldiers; an<l they ought not to have been subjected 
to moral torture for the j)urj)ose of discovering the 
retreat of the criminal, he being their father. The 
cruelty of Tippoo merited the severest retribution 
which could be inflicted, but if even he had been 
found within the palace, he must have shared the 
safety promised to all beneath its roof, or the honour 
of the British nation would have been irreparably 
tarnished. 

* As this part of the normtivc rests solely on official pajicrs, 
it would l)c unnecessary to authenticate the statement in tlic text 
more ]>articularly, were not tlic fact related almost incredible. It 
is rigiit, therefore, to state, that it is attested by General Baird 
hiiuself in bis report to Qcuend Uurria. 
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A minute search tliroiighout the palace was or- chap. xv. 
(lered, with a view to securing tlie person of the 
Sultan, who, notwithstanding the denial of lii.s fol¬ 
lowers, was yet believed to be Avithin its walls. The 
zenana was exempted from scrutiny, but a guard 
was placed round it sufficient to ]>revcnt the escape 
of Tippoo if he were concealed tlierc. The search 
was unavailing, and infonnatioii was next sought by 
acting on the fears of the killadar. This officer, 
uj)on being threatened,* placed his hands on the hilt 
of Major Allan’s sword, and solemnly rejieated his 
fonner protestation, that the Sultan was not in the 
palace; adding, however, and as it seems for the 
first time, that he lay wounded at a distant jiart of 
the fort. To the spot which he named he offered 
to conduct the British officers, and professed himself 
ready to submit to any punishment which the gene¬ 
ral might he pleased to inflict, if lie were found to 
Iiavc deceived him. The place to which the kil¬ 
ladar led was a gateway on the north side of the fort. 

Here hundreds of dead bodies uerc piled one upon 
another, and the darkness rendered it almost im- 
Iiossiblc to distingui.sh either form or features. 

Lights were procured, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition was commenced. The dis¬ 
covery of the Sultan’s palanquin, and of a wounded 
pei-son lying under it, seemed to indicate that the 
object of the search was attained; but the man 
Avhose position in this scene of death and carnauc 

* Major BcaUon saytj, severely threatened/' General Biiird, 
indeed* seems to have entertained no dislike to strong meusures. 
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CHAP. XV. appeared to mark liim out as tlio Sultan was only 
one of his confidential ser\’ants who had atteiuled 
him throughout tlic day. But the necessity for fur- 
ther search was at an end. The wounded servant 
pointed to the spot where his master Iiad fallen ; and 
a body dragged from the accumulated mass aboA’c 
and around it was recognized by the killadar as that 
of the Sultan. Being placed in a palanquin, it was 
conveyed to the palace, wliere multiplied testimonies 
to its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tip[)oo had fallen, but his fall was scarcely known, 
and it certainly contributed nothing towards the 
result of the day. During the last fourteen days of 
the siege he had fixeil his abode at a place for¬ 
merly occupied by a water-gate, which Tippoo had 
some years before closed. Hero he erected a .small 
stone choultry, enclosed by curtains, and four small 
tents were fixed for his servants and luggage. Over¬ 
whelmed with jlespondency, he sought consolation 
in those miserable dogmas, half common-place, half 
paradox, which have so often jiasscd current ns 
sound philosophy,* and stniggled to renovate hope 
by the delusions of judicial astrology. A rigid Ma¬ 
hometan, ho did not in the hour of his distress 
<Iisdain the knowledge which the bramins were re¬ 
puted to i)osscss, and their art was invoked for the 
Sultans information. Either from the oflbet of 
chance, or from observation of the circumstances of 

It is recorded that one of the apothegms most frequently on 
the Sultan’s lips during this time was the stimding sophism, that 
as a man cjiu die only once, the period is of Uttlc consequence. 
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the siege, both Mahometan and Hindoo astrologers chap. xv. 
declared the 4tli of May a day of danger. To avert 
the tlireatened calamity, tlie bramins recommended 
an oblation, and the fears of the Sultan imluced liim 
to bestow the means of making it. On tlie morn¬ 
ing of the day on whicli jicril was a])j)rehended ho 
proceeded to the palace, bathed, and, Mussulman as 
he wa.s, presented, througli a bramin of liigh reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity, the required oblation with all the 
customary formalities. A jar of oil formed part of 
the oflering; and, in compliance with a Hindoo 
custom, the Sultan endeavoured to ascertain the 
aspect of fate from the form of his face as reflected 
from the surface of the oil. Whether the exhibition 
indicated good or evil is not known ; but, a.s Colonel 
Wilks observes, the result depends on mechanical 
causes, and “ the reflection of any face may be 
formed to any fortune,” About noon the Sultan had 
completed the ceremonies which despair had led him 
to practi.se at the expense of his consistency as a be¬ 
liever in Mahomet, and he repaired to the clioultrj' to 
j>nrtake of his mi<l-day repast. On his way he was 
informed by two spies that the besiegers were pre- 
j)aring to storm. He remarked, that an assault by 
day was not probable. An oibcer who commanded 
near the breach also apprized him that there ap¬ 
peared to be an unusual number of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should bo 
issued for the troops to be on the alert. Tippoo 
again expressed his belief that the attera 2 >t to assault 
would not be made by day; and coolly added, that if 
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cMAr. XV. it should, the attack must be repelled. The next 
intelligence that reached him was calamitous. Tt 
announced the death, by a cannon-ball, of the man 
from whom he had received the last communication, 
ainl wlio was one of his chief officers. The Sultan 
was agitated, but gave the orders necessary for the 
occasion, and sate down to his repast. It was yet 
unfinished when he received a report that the storm 
Iiad commenced, and ho hastened to the northern 
rampart.* 

lie found that the English had surmounted the 
breach, and placing himself behind one of the tra¬ 
verses of the rampart, he fired seven or eight times 
on the assailants, and, as was believed by those Avho 
attended him, killed several Europeans. The flight 
of his troops before the victorious besiegers compel¬ 
led him to retire; though whenever an op])ortunity 
offered for making a stand, he is .stated to have em¬ 
braced it. Hut no efforts which he was able to 
make couM turn the current of success. Ho had 
received a slight wound, and the exertions which 
he was unavailingly making rendered painftil the 
lameness under which he laboured. Finding a 


* Major BcAtson reverses the order of the two accounts here 
noticed—the receipt of the news of the officer’s death and that of 
tlie assault. The account furnished in tlie text is that of Colonel 
Wilks. who,sc opportunities of access to Mysorean sources of 
information, written and oral, afford a presumption of his accu¬ 
racy in regard to the personal history of ’JTippoo. Major Bcatson, 
too, represents the death of Tippoo’s officer ns having occurred 
about half an hour before the assault, which is perfectly consistent 
tvitli Colonel Wilks’s account, but scarcely with bis own. 
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horse, he mountcfl and rode towards tlie ^ateof the chap. xv. 
interior work, with what object does not apj>car. 

Here he received a wound in the riglit side from a 
inusket-ball. lie rode forward a few paces, when 
lie received another ball in his loft breast, and his 
horse was at the same moment brouglit down. The 
faithful servant who had acconi]>anied him through 
tlie day, and wlio survived to jioint to his conquerors 
the place where the tyrant had fallen, urged him to 
discover Iiimself to the Knglish soldiers who were 
pressing forward, as the most probable means of 
Iireserving his life. But the instinct of guilt for¬ 
bade this course. Tippoo remembered that ho hail 
recently murdered some of their comrades with 
circumstances of great barbarity, and he a)i]>re- 
hended that by discovering who he was he should but 
accelerate the fate which his zealous adherent thus 
proposed to avert. He accordingly checked the 
imprudent suggestion, as to him it appeared, by 
passionately exclaiming, “ Are you mad ?—be silent.” 

But silence, thougli it concealed his rank, availed 
not to preserve his life. Tippoo was jilaced by 
his follower in his palanquin under an arch on one 
side of the gateway. A grenadier entering attempted 
to seize the Sultan’s sword-belt, which was veiy 
rich. Had he submitted to the loss without resist¬ 
ance, the man would probably have pushed on ; but, 
though fainting with the loss of blood, Tippoo seized, 
with a feeble grasp, a sword which was near him, 
and made a stroke at thp soldier who had thus com- 
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CHAP. XV. monccd the work of ])luiuler, by wliom he was im¬ 
mediately shot throupfh the temple. The circum¬ 
stances attending the discover)' and recognition of 
his body have been already detailed. 

On the morning after the capture of Soringajia- 
tam, an English ofHcer having gone towards the 
river with a party of sepoys, perceived on the 
opposite side a few horsemen, one of whom waved 
a white flag. The officer advancing to the bank, 
was met bv one of the horsemen, who informed 
him that Abdul Khalik was desirous of throwing 
himself on the protection of the English, provided 
his personal safety were secured and his honour 
prcservcil. This candidate for British clemency 
was the second son of Tip|>oo, and the elder of 
the two j)rinccs who ha«l fonnerly been received 
by the English governor-general n.s hostages for 
their father’s gooil faith. The re(|uired promise 
of security and honounible treatment was immo- 
iliately given, and the prince surrendered himself to 
the British party. In the evening the remains of 
the deceased Sultan wore deposited in the mauso¬ 
leum erected by Hyder Ali, with all the pomp which 
could bo bestowed. The arrangements were under 
the superintendence of the principal Mahometan 
authorities; the chiefs of the Nizam’s army joined 
with the followers of the Sultan in the solemn pro¬ 
cession which followed his remains, and the military 
honours with which it is the custom of Europe to 
grace the soldier’s obsequies aided the solemnity of 
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the scene. TIic evening close.! with a .li-ea.inil chap. x\ 

stomi, by which several persons were killed and - 

many more severely liurt. Seringapatam is siil)ject 
to such visitations, ami there was nothing remarka¬ 
ble in the storm wlucli succeeded tlie fuiiei-al rites of 
Tipjmo, cxcei)t its extraordinary violence. Yet the 
imagination cannot fail to be impressed by the fact, 
that the consignment of the body of Tippoo to its 
resting-place was followed by a desolating convul¬ 
sion not incongruous with Ids perturbed and mis¬ 
chievous life. 

The conquest of Seringaj>atam was not acldeved 
without a considerable sacrifice, but the loss of tlio 
British army was less severe than might have been 
expected. The total amount of killed, wounded, 
and missing, in the whole of the openitions through¬ 
out the siege, fell short of fifteen hundred. The 
loss of the enemy cannot be ascertained with pre¬ 
cision ; but it lia-s been estimated that, in the a.ssault 
alone, oiglit thousand fell. Dreadful as it is to 
reflect on such slauglitcr, it is gratifying to know 
tliat scarcely any of tlie unarmed inhabitants were 
injured. A few unavoidably suffered from random 
shot; but the as.sault being made by daylight, en¬ 
sured the power of discrimination, and it wa.s exer¬ 
cised to the utmost practicable extent. 

The capture of Seringapatam jilacod in possession 
of the victors guns, stores, and treasure to a large 
amount. Nine hundred and twenty-nine pieces of 
ordnance of various descriptions were foun.l within 

the fort, two hundred and eighty-seven of them being 

VOL. in. V 
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CHAP. XV. mounted on the fortifications. Nearly a hundred 
thousand muskets and carbines were also found, a 
p^reat number of swords and accoutrements, a con¬ 
siderable weight of shot and j)owder, and specie aiul 
Jewels exceeding eleven hundred thousand f)ounds 
in value. Tlie library of the Sultan was not the 
least remarkable portion of the property transferred 
by the result of the siege. The books were of small 
value; but the private collection of state ])a])ers 
was of incalculable interest ainl im]>ortnnce, as they 
contributed to render the evidence of Tip])oo’s 
hatred of the English, and the extent of his in¬ 
trigues against them, too strong to be denied or 
doubted by the most determined advocates of a 
policy undoviatingly pacific. The histor}’ of bis 
negotiation witli the government of Mauritius, ami 
of its consequences, was illustrated by copies of all 
the eorres|)ondencc which aro.se out of those pro- 
ceeilings. Other documents were found relating to 
his missions to Turkey and France. Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at the court of the Nizam; 
and among these were copies of correspondence 
passing between Tippoo and certain chiefs of the 
Nizam’s army during the first campaign of Lord Com- 
w'allis. The evidence of his endeavours to engage 
the Mahrattas against the English was in like manner 
confirmed; and it was furtlier 8he^ra, that it was 
not merely the greater powers of India that Tij)poo 
sought to unite against the object of his hatred— 
lie liad descended to solicit many who might have 
been thought too unimportant for their friendship to 
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be desired or tlieir indifference ilopreeated, aii<l liad chap. x\ . 
addressed others who nii^dit have been su|))msed too 
distant to attract the Sultan’s attention. This cor¬ 
respondence,” says Colonel Kirkpatrick, by whom 
it was examined, “ proves Tij)poo to liave been ex¬ 
tremely active in liis endeavours to open and establish 
an interest even witli princes whose names might be 
supposed to have hardly readied him.” The inten¬ 
sity of his hatred extended the boundaries of his 
observation, which in Asia were not <lctennined even 
by the limits of India. Ilis correspondence wa.s 
extended to Persia, and to the jietty .sovereigns of 
Arabia; and its single and invariable object was 
the destruction of the British power in the East. 

England has had enemies more able and more for¬ 
midable than Tippoo, but never one more bitter or 
more implacable. Yet even he, but for the dis¬ 
coveries made at Seringapatam, might liave found 
apologists among those who can discern nothing of 
good in the policy of their own country, and no¬ 
thing of evil in the diameter of its enemies. Tlie 
recesses of the Sultan’s cabinet furnished jiroof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry and 
misrepresentation ; and which as amply vindicated 
the sagacity which had penetrated the views of Tip¬ 
poo, a-s the result of the war attested the wisdom and 
energy by whicli those views had been counteracted. 

The permanent command of Seringapatam was 
entrusted to Colonel Wellesley,* who exerted him- 

ThU appointment, os well as the appointment of the siimc 
officer to the command of the Nizam’s contingent, led to some 

F 2 
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CHAP. XV. self vigorously, as General Baird had previously 
done, to restrain excess, and restore order, tranquil¬ 
lity, and confidence. The inliabilants who had 
tpiitted the city soon began to return, the exer¬ 
cise of the arts of industr)* revived, and the daily 
coininerce incidental to a populous town recovered 
its wontc<l activity. “ In a few days,” says Major 
Bcatson, “ the bazai-s were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandize, for which there was a 
ready and advantaijeons sale. The main street of 
Seringapatani, three tlays after the fort was taken, 
was so miK'h crowded, as to be almost imjiassabit*, 
and exhibited more the appearance of a fair than 
that of a town taken by assault.” The same ])eiiod 
of time wassutticient to convince the military chiefs 
that their best coui*se was to bow to the authority 
which had succeeded that of their ma.ster. On the 

unfounded and calumnious statements in the Life of SirDatid Daird* 
eom)>i]cd hy Mr. Tlicodore E. Hook. ITiosc statements have been 
amply and decisively refuted, especially by the author of the ** Life 
of Ix>rd Harris and they arc noticed here only lest it might be 
suspected that they were designedly passed over* It is greatly 
to be lamented that the record of the services of Sir David Baird 
should have been made so frequently the instrument of malign¬ 
ing the character of the great man whom all the sound-hearted 
among his countrymen delight to honour. T\\c prudence of such 
a course, on such an occasion, is not greater than its justice or 
its generosity. Sir David Baird was on able, and in many re¬ 
spects an excellent officer; but if his conduct in some coses is 
to be token as an index to his opinions, it must be believed 
that he thought but lightly of the great military duty of subordi¬ 
nation. Mr. Hook*s work has given publicity to facta and docu¬ 
ments which the heel friends of Sir David Baird must have desired 
should never see the light. 
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7tli of May, Ali Reza, one of the vakeels who had chap. xv. 
accomimnied Tippoo’s son to the camp of Lord A.iXKua. 
Cornwallis, arrived at Serin^apatam with a nicssa'^e 
from Kummer-oo-Deen, the purport of wliich was, 
to acquaint General Harris that as fate had disposed 
of Tij)poo Sultan, and transferred his power to the 
hands of the English, he bogged to bo admitted to 
a conference, and in the meantime he had sent Ali 
Reza to announce that four thousand men under 
his command were at the disjmsal of the Hritisli 
general, and ready to obey his orders. Within five 
days more all the chiefs who continued to hold mili¬ 
tary command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased Sultan, had iiei-sonally tendered 
their submission to General Harris, and the exam¬ 
ple of the chiefs was jiromptly followed by the Avhole 
of the troops. On the 13th of May, Geiieml Stuart, a.d.i;-)9. 
with the army of Hombay, inarched from Scringapa- 
tam on its return to Malabar by way of Coorg. A 
detacliinent from that army was made for the occupa¬ 
tion of Canara. The ]H)werfuI fortresses in that jiro- 
'vmcc, and in other parts of Mysore, surrendered to the 
conquerors; the cultivators of the soil pui-sued their 
occujiation as though no change had taken jilace, and 
a general disposition Avas manifested to submit to the 
good fortune of those whom Tii.j)oo. in the insanity 
of unrea-soning passion, had destined to disgraceful 
flight from the shores of India. The fall of his capi¬ 
tal and his own death had put an end to all exercise 
of authority in the name of tlie Sultan of Mysore. 

Ihe occupation of the coii(|uered country being 
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CHAP. XV. j>rovi(le(l for, tlic next point callinpr for decision was 
its ultimate disposal. The governor-general had 
furnished General Harris with instructions for con¬ 
cluding a preliminary treaty with Tipj)oo, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances; hut the infatuated obstinacy of 
the Sultan, and the extraordinary success which 
had thence resulted to the Hritish army, had given 
rise to a state of things different from any which 
had been contemplated in framing those instruc¬ 
tions, The governor-general, in consequence, re¬ 
served the final arrangements for the settlement 
of the country to himself. His first measure was 
to call for information on all points resjiecting the 
country of Mysore, and the ])OssibIe candidates 
for its government, and for the views of the com¬ 
missioners upon the subject. In conveying to them 
his orders on these points, the governor-general took 
occasion to state certain jirinciples as fundamental, 
and rerpiiring attention in any mode of settlement 
that might be adopted. These were, that the mode 
of settlement to be preferred was that which would 
unite the most speedy restoration of peace and order 
with the greatest practicable degree of security for 
the continuance of both; that with this view not 
only the interests of the Company, but those of tho 
Nizam, of tho Malirattas, and of the leading chief¬ 
tains in Mysore, were to be regarded; that the 
military power of Mysore must bo broken, or ab¬ 
solutely identified with that of the Company; that 
Seringai>atnm must bo in efTect a British garri¬ 
son, under whatever nominal authority it might bo 
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j>Iacec), and that the Company must retain the whole chap. xv. 
of tlie Sultan’s territory in Malabar, as well as in 
Coimbatore and Daraporam, with the heads of all 
the passes on the table-land. Some of these points, 
it will be remembered, were i>roponnded by the 
governor-general as indispensable conditions of peace 
at an earlier period. 

riie views of the governor-general were distin¬ 
guished not less by moderation than by wisdom. 

The justice of the war against Tippoo could be 
denied by none but those who were deficient either 
in intellect or candour; its success was as little open 
to dispute ; and the Company and the Nizam con¬ 
sequently enjoyed the fullest right, in accordance 
with the received princijdes which regulate the 
conduct of nations towards each other, to divide 
between themselves the territory which their swords 
drawn in a lawful cause had won. Clemency or 
state policy might urge the abandonment of some 
portion of their claim, but their right to reap the 
full advantage of their successes was evident. To 
the free and unchecked exercise of their right the 
state of the country oHered no impediment. The 
people appeared to render willing obedience to the 
new authority. There was nothing to indicate the 
probability of any outbreak of popular feeling in 
favour of the former government, nor of any at¬ 
tempt by the militaiy chiefs in favour of the house 
of Tippoo. It had been the policy of the deceased 
Sultan to discourage and reduce all j>ower founded 
on liereditary right, established office, or territorial 
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C HAP. XV. possession, and to concentrate all authority, and as 
much as was j)racticablc of administnitive function, 
in himself. Many of the inilitar}' chiefs had fallen 
in the war, and those who .survived had jielded to 
the victors. There was no reason, therefore, to a])- 
prchend that any disposition of the country which 
nii"ht be made by those who had conquered it 
wouhl give rise to formidable opposition cither from 
tlie ])eople or tlie servants of the late Sultan. 

Hut there were re.asons against the ap]>ortion- 
inent of the Avhole between the Com])any and the 
Ni/am, arising from the relative position of those 
[lowers towards each other and towards other states. 
Such a distribution would have excited the Jealousy 
of the Mahratt.as, and given them ground for dis¬ 
content, however unreasonable. It would, at the 
same time, have increased the power of the Nizam 
to a dangerous extent. It would have transferred 
to his bands many of the fortresses on the northern 
frontier of Mysore, while it Mould have left the 
British frontier in that quarter exposed. The in¬ 
crease of the strength of the British goveniment 
Mould thus have borne no proportion to the exten¬ 
sion of its dominions. The Mnhrattas M'ould have 
found fresh cause of enmity both toMards the Com¬ 
pany and the Nizam. The Nizam, from a useful ally 
ol the Conijiany, might have been convertedinto adau- 
gerous enemy. The partition of Mysore betM'een the 
tM’o powers M’ho united their arms agaimstTippoo thus 
promised little for the ])crmancnt peace of India. 

Some of these evils might have been averted bv 
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admitting the INIalirattas to an equal participation chap. xv. 
Avith the Company and tlie Niijam, but othei-^, not 
inferior, Avould have thereby been introduced. j\n 
evil lesson Avould have been afforded to those on 
Avhose aid the Britisli government might in future 
have claims. If the Mahrattas, Avithout an ctibi t in the 
common cause, were to be admitted to share in the 
advantages secured by the efforts of tlieir allies, there 
could bo little doubt, from tlic dilatorv liabits and 

m 

unprincij)led character of oriental potentates, tliat 
others AA’ould be encouraged toado])ta similar coui’se 
in the hope of similar good fortune. Further, it was 
not desirable to add to the strength of a state per¬ 
fidious to a proverb, and never so formidable as 
wlien bent on jmrposos of mischief. An e<pial 
j)artition between the three powers must also 
have tran.sferrcd to the Mahrattas those fortresses 
on the northeni frontier which were not occupied 
by the Nizam, and thus have greatly increased the 
facilities of these freebooters for exercising, at the 
exjjcnse of the English, that predatory warfare 
Avhich constituted their chief employment. Still, 
as it Avas exj)cdient to preserve as near an aj>[)roach 
to a good understanding Avith the Mahrattas as the 
cliaracter of the people admitted, the governor- 
general, after much consideration, detennined on 
adoj>ting a plan of distribution, Avhich, assigning to 
the Peisliwa a small portion of the territories of 
lippoo, gave a larger to the Company and to the 
Nizam, the shares of the two latter powers being 
of c(pial value; while, to guard against some of the 
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CHAP. XV. inconveniences which he perceived to be attached 
to the complete disinembennent of Mysore, he 
resolved on fonniiig a part of the country into a 
sepnnite state. It is to be observed that the boon 
proposed for the Peishwa was not to be given un¬ 
conditionally, but was intended to fonn the basis of 
a new treaty with the Mahratta empire. 

This mode of distributing the conquered domi¬ 
nions having been resolved uj>on, questions of great 
interest ainl importance remained for determination. 
Who was to be the ruler of the renovated state of 
Mysore? Should it be one of tho sons of Tippoo? 
Keared in tlie principles which had brought that 
prince to destruction—accustomed from the moment 
when reason daAvned to regard the English with 
inten.se hatred, could a son of the deceased Sultan 
ever become an eflicient or oven a safe ally of tho 
llritish government? Would his hereditary antipathy 
not be influenced by the recollection that those to 
whom he owed his elevation were the invaders of his 
country, and tho subverters of the jiower which he 
liad expected to inherit in uiidiminishcd fulness, but 
of which he was jiermitcd to retain only a small share? 
Would not his resentment, on account of that which 
he had lost, be a stronger and more active feeling 
than his gratitude for the forbearance which had 
kept him in the rank of a sovereign prince? Would 
ho not brood incessantly over his humiliation as 
Tijipoo had done?—like him be tempted to place 
in hazard that which he possessed, in tho hope of 
regaining that which he had lost — and like him 
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call ail English anny into tlic heart of liis domi- chap. xv. 
nions? Should tliis result ensue, who could predict 
the event ? Who could tell whether the British 
force put into action by the ambition of Tijijmo's 
successor should retire—with honour indeed, but 
without advantage, as did Lord Cornwallis from his 
first attemjit against Tipjioo’s capital—or whether its 
effects would be prematurely tei-minated by hasty 
negotiation, as happened in that nobleman’s second 
attemjit—or whether Mysore should be again the 
scene of a scries of splendid triumphs to the British 
anus—or (for this could not be excluded from the 
category of possibility) whether they were there to 
be overtaken by disaster and defeat? These were 
momentou.s inquiries. They were so felt by tlie 
governor-general. He was reluctant to subject the 
children of Tippoo, “ bom in the state of royalty, 
and educated with the proudest and most exalted 
notions of sovereignty and power,” to the sudden 
<lisappointmcnt of all their splendid prospects; it 
w’ould, he declared, have been more grateful to his 
mind to have restored the family of Tijipoo Sultan 
to the throne, than to have transferred it to an¬ 
other, if the restoration could have been accom¬ 
plished without exposing Mysore to the perjietual 
lia;<ard of internal commotion and foreign war, and 
without endangering the stability of “ the interests 
of the Company and their allies in that part of 
India.” The character of the governor-general at¬ 
tests the sincerity of the declaration; but he could 
not gratify his feelings without defying his convic- 
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CHAP. XV. lions and betrayin^r his duty. He therefore doter- 
niined to set aside the house of Tippoo ; and liis rea¬ 
sons were thus stated. “ In the most narrow view 
of the subject,” said he, “ it must be admitted that 
the son of Tippoo Sultan must have felt a perpetual 
interest in the subversion of any settlement of My¬ 
sore founded on a partition of his father’s dominions, 
and on a limitation of his own independence. If, 
therefore, a prince of this race had been placed on 
tlie throne of Mysore, the foundations of the new 
.settlement would have been laiil in the very prin¬ 
ciples of its own dissolution. With such a priftce, no 
sincere alliance, no concord of sentiments or union 
of views, couhl ever have been established; the 
appc'anmces of amity or attachment must have been 
delu.sivc; even his submission must have been reluc¬ 
tant, if not treacherous; while all his interests, his 
habits, his ]ireju<lices and passions, his vices, and 
even his virtues, must have concurred to cherish an 
irreccuicilable aversion to our name and j)ower, and 
an eager desire to abet the cause, to exasperate the 
animosity, and to receive the aid of every enemy of 
the British nation. Whatever degree of influence 
or strength miglit have been left to the nativo 
government of Mysore, in such hands would always 
have been thromi into the scale opposed to ” our “ in¬ 
terests. The hostile powerof Mysore would have been 
weakened, but not destroyed ; an enemy would still 
haAc remained in the centre of” our ‘‘possessions, 
watching ever)’ occa.sion to repair the misfortunes 
of his family at ” our « e.xpensc, and forming a point 
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of union for tlie innoliinations of every diseontentod chap. xv. 
faction in India, and for the iiitricfnes of every 
emissary of France. Under these circumstances, 
the same anxiety for the security and repose of” 
our “ possession.^ Mhich orig^inally compelled mo to 
reduce the power of Tippoo Sultan, now ajipeareil 
to require tliat I should provide against the renewal 
of any degree of a similar danger in the person of 
his son.”* 

Sound policy thus forbidding the restoration of 
the house of Tippoo, the governor-general naturally 
turnc<l to the representative of the ancient royal 
family of Alysore, M-hose rights had been usurj)ed 
by Ilyder Ali. The heir was an infant only five 
years of ago. The intentions of the governor-general 
wore signified through Pumeali, a bramin, who.se 
talents as an accountant had led to his retention in 
high ofiico by Tippoo, but who was quite ready to 
transfer his services to the now prince. The com¬ 
munication M’as followed by a visit of ceremony to 

• Letter from the governor-general to the Court of Directors, 

3rd August, 1799. It may be proper to remark, that in the ex¬ 
tract quoted a alight departure from the originul is occnsiODally 
made, by a change of the possessive pronoun, 'llie letter be¬ 
ing addressed to the Court of Directors, their interests and pos¬ 
sessions intrusted to the care of the governor-general were spoken 
of as your interests/’ and your possessions.” To have retained 
the precise phraseology would have rendered the meaning obscure 
without explanation, which could not conveniently be given in 
the text. It is just to state, that for the substance of the chief 
argument against the restoration of Tippoo’s family, which 
the author has adduced in his own person, he is indebted to the 
papers recorded l)y the Marquis Wellesley* 
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CHAP. XV. the infant Rajah from tlie commissioners who had 
been appointe<i to conduct the armn^oinonts for the 
settlement of the country’. They found the family 
of llyiler Ali’s master in a state of great jmverty 
and luimiliation. The ancient j^alace of Mysore, 
though suffered by the nsuq>ers gradually to fall to 
decay, had for some years affbrde<l a miserable shel¬ 
ter to those whom they had suj)planted. The pri¬ 
vilege of occupying even the ruins of the building 
which had once been the seat of their power was at 
length thought too great. The palace was converted 
to a store-house, and the Mysorean family ])rovided 
with another residence of very humble pretensions. 
In a mean apartment of this house the commis¬ 
sioners were received. A portion of the room was 
secluded by a curtain, behind which Mere the rana 
and the female relations of the family. The males 
surrounded the j)erson of the Ibijah. A formal 
communication of the design of the British govern¬ 
ment M’os made; and the rana, through one of 
her attendants, acknowledged in strong terms of 
gratitude the generosity of the British nation in 
rescuing her family from the degradation and misery 
In which they had been so long enthnilled, and 
raising the lieir of the house to the rank and dis¬ 
tinction of a sovereign. A few days afterwards the 
infant i)rinco was solemnly placed on the throne. 
The ceremony took jilace in the old town of Mysore. 
The palace was now incapable of affording ac¬ 
commodation to its master; and so complete had 
been the progress of ruin within the city, that it 
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contained no building in which the ceremony of chap. x\ 
entlironemcnt could be performed. To supply the 
deficiency, a temporary shed was erected; and 
tliough architectural grandeur was necessarily want¬ 
ing, there were several circumstances calculated to 
gratify the Mysorean family and their adherents. 

It was on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the young 
llajah that his title was solemnly recognized; and 
the musnud on which he sat was the same which 
former princes had occu])ied on similar occasions of 
state.* The British commissioners, with the com- 
mander-in-chief at their head, waited the airival of 
the Bajah. Mecr Allum, the chief oHicer of the 
Nizam, and his son, Meer Dowra, accompanied 
them; and the presence of a large escort of horse 
and foot gave to the depopulated town an ai)poar- 
anco of gaiety and splendour to which for many 
years it had been unaccustomed. The prince was 
attended by all the male part of Ins family, and 
followed by a vast concourse of peojile. At the 
entrance of the building erected for the occasion he 
was met by General Harris and Meer Allum, cacli 
of whom took his hand. He was thus conducted 
to the musnud and placed upon it, under a royal 
salute from the fort, and three volleys of musketry 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late Sultan wore thus ex¬ 
cluded from political power, their welfare was con- 

* The throne formerly used by the rajahs of Mysore had been 
found at Scringapatam. 
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( HAP. XV. suited to the full extent that political iinidcnce 
•would permit. The govcrnor-frcneral resolved to 
a.s.«!igTi to them a more ample maintenance than they 
liad enjoyed under the rule of Tippoo, and if there 
were any error in his arrangements, it was in the 
disj)roportionate magnificence with which the rela¬ 
tions of the fallen prince were provided for. The 
failing, however, had its origin in generous and 
noble feelings. Under the influence of similar feel¬ 
ings the necessar)' proceedings for the restoration of 
the ancient dynasty had been deferred until after 
the <lej>arture of Tippoo’s sons from Mysore. It 
Mas thought a point of policy, not less than of gene¬ 
rosity, to conciliate the princijial chiefs and officers 
of the late government by a liberal provision, and 
to exercise similar consideration Mith regard to the 
families of those who had fallen in the war. This 
principle w.as extensively acted upon, and in some 
instances its apjillcation dreM* from the pei*sons in 
M hose favour it Mas exercised exjiressions not only 
of gi*atitndc but of Monder, at the beneficence 
manifested by the Company’s government. Kum- 
mer-oo-Dcon received a jaghiro from the Nizam, and 
another from the Company. 

The changes which have been noticed ■were 
offccted under two treaties, the earlier of which, 
called the partition treaty of Mysore, m’os concluded 
betM’een tlie Company and the Nizam. The first 
article assigned to the Company a certain portion 
of the territories of Tippoo, out of which pro¬ 
vision Mas to be made for his family and for that 
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of liis father. The principal of these acquisitions chap, xv, 

were Canara, Coimbatore, ami Wynaad. Tlie so- - 

cond article determined the districts to be added 
to the territories of the Nizam, winch were selected 
from those adjacent to liis former dominions, and 
recognized the claim of Kunimer-oo-Docii to a j>er- 
sonal jaghire from tlie revenue.s of those districts. 

The third, after reciting that for the preservation 
of peace and tranquillity, ami for the general se¬ 
curity on the foundations then established l}y the 
contracting parties, it was expedient that the for¬ 
tress of Seringapatam should be subject to tlie 
Company, transferred that fortress, ami the islami 
on which it was situated, together with a smaller 
island lying to the westward, to the Company, “ in 
full right and sovereignty for ever.” The fourtli 
provided for the establishment of the new govern¬ 
ment of Mysore ; and the fifth prescribed the cessions 
to be made for its establishment. The sixth reserved 
to the Comjiany the right to reduce the amount of its 
payments to tlie families of Hyder Ali and Ti|)poo on 
the death of any member of the families ; and in the 
event of any hostile attempt against the Company, 
the Nizam, or the Rajah of Mysore, to suspend the 
issue of the whole or of any part of .such stipulated 
pa}'ments. The seventh article related to the re¬ 
serve of territory made for the Peishwa in accordance 
with the govemor-generars views as they have been 
already explained. This addition to the dominions 
of the Peishwa was made dependant on his acces¬ 
sion to the treaty within one month after it should 
VOL. iir. o 
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CHAP. XV. bo formally to him, ami also upon bis giving 

satisfaction to the Company and the Nizam on such 
points of dilTeicnco as existe<l between himself and 
cither of those parties. By the eighth article, if the 
Peishwa should refuse to accetle to the treaty, and 
give satisfaction to the original parties to it, the 
territorj- intended for him wa.s to revert to the 
joint disposal of the Company and the Nizam. The 
nintli article provided for the rece])tioii of an Eng- 
lisli subsidiary force by the Ilajah of Mysore, under 
a sepamte treaty to be subsequently concluded be¬ 
tween tlu' Company and that prince. By the tenth 
article the negotiators undertook for the ratification 
of the treaty by their resj>ective governments. Tliero 
wore two ad<litional articles, by the first of which 
the two parties were exempted from accountability to 
each other in consequence of any diminution of tlie 
stipends jiayable to the families of Ilyder Ali and Tij>- 
poo Sultan by the Company, or of the personal Jaghiro 
of Kummer-oo-Deeii from the Nizam. Its operation 
M as tlius reciprocal; but the object of introducing 
it M’as a prudent desire on the ])art of the British 
government to exclude the Nizam from interfering 
in the arrangements connected n ith the mainten¬ 
ance of the exiled families. The second additional 
article was an explanation of the eighth in the treaty, 
and was framed in contemplation of tho possible 
refusal of tho Peishwa to avail himself of tho ad¬ 
vantages to be proffered for his acceptance. In 
that case, it was proAided that two-thirds of the 
resened territories should fall to the Nizam, and 
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the remaining one-third to tlie Coinpanv. The chap. xv. 
reason of this unequal distribution was, that if the 
ieisln^a sliould accede to tlie conditions annexed 
to liis claim to the additional territory, one of these 
conditions being tlie satisfactory settlement of cer¬ 
tain points of difierenco between him and tlie 
^izam, the latter power would thereby derive con¬ 
siderable benefit; and the design of tlic article was 
to afford him amjile indemnification in the event of 
the disappointment of his expectations at Poonah. 

Under tlie fourth and fifth articles of the par¬ 
tition treaty, the new state of Mysore was esta¬ 
blished in the manner which has been seen. In 
conformity with the provision of the ninth, a subsi- 
diarj' treaty was concluded with the government thus 
called into existence. For reasons already assigneil, 
the governor-general had deemed it more advisable 
to erect a new state on the ruins of the ol<l govern¬ 
ment of Mysore than to divide the entire country 
between the conquerors; but he had never contem- 
jilated this state except as a barrier to the Com¬ 
pany's interests; in fact, it was to be Uritish in all 
things but the name. This intention was never 
concealed from those who were interested in being 
acquainted Avith it. A stipulation for the defence 
of Mysore by an English subsidiary force, which 
virtually gaA’e to the English the entire command of 
the countrA’, Avas inserted in the treaty Avith the 
Nizam, and the tenns on Avhich the infant llajah 
was to ascend the throne Avero at an early jicriod 
indicated to his advisers. The subsidiary treaty 

a 2 
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f jiAP, XV. concluded on Iiis behalf consisted of sixteen arti¬ 
cles. The first declared that the friends and ene¬ 
mies of either of the two contracting parties should 
be considered as the friends and enemies of both. 
By the second, the Company undertook to maintain, 
and tlie llajah agreed to receive, a military force 
for the defence and security of his dominions, in con¬ 
sideration of which he was to pay seven lacs of star 
pagodas, the disposal of which sum, together with the 
arrangement and emplojTiient of the troops, were to 
be left entirely to the Company. The third article 
was important. Towards the increased expense incur¬ 
red by the prosecution of war for the defence of the 
territories of the two jiarties, or of either of them, or 
by necessary preparation for the commencement of 
hostilities, the linjah was to contribute in a just and 
rea.sonable projwrtion to his actual net revenues, the 
amount to be determined after attentive considera¬ 
tion by the governor-general in council. The fourth 
article was directed to making j)rovision against any 
failure in the funds destined to defray cither the ex¬ 
penses of the permanent military force in time of 
peace, or the extraordinary expenses incurred during 
war, or in preparation for war. For this purpose the 
British government, w-henever they might have reason 
to apprehend failure, were empowered to intro¬ 
duce such regulations as might bo deemed expedient 
for the management and collection of the revenues, 
or for the better ordering of any other department 

assume and bring 

under the roanugeinent of the servants of the Com- 


of the government; or they might 
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paiiy a»y part of the territory of Mysore. Tlie fifth chap. xv. 
provided for tlie due execution of the fourtli article. 

Wlienever the govenror-general in council shouhl 
si^iify to the Rajah tliat it had lieconie necessary to 
bring tliat article into o])eration, the Rajah was to 
issue orders eitlier for giving effect to the prescribed 
regulations or for jilacing the required territories 
under Engli.sh management. If such orders were 
delayed for ten days after formal application for 
them, the governor-general in council might, of his 
own authority, take the necessary measure.s. But 
in all cases where possession was taken of any part 
of the Rajah’s territories, an account was to be 
rendered, and the income of the Rajah wa.s in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star pagodas, in¬ 
creased by one-fifth of the net revenues of the 
whole of the territory ceded to him by the partition 
treaty, the payment of which sum the Comjiany 
guaranteed. These comj)rehensive articles secured 
to the British government all the advantages that 
could be derived from the establishment of the new 
state. They carried out the avowed objects of the 
governor-general in a manner not less creditable to 
his character for manly and straightfor%vard dealing 
than for political ability. His own exjdanation of 
his views, and his justification of their unreserved 
exhibition, cannot fail to be interesting. “ In fram¬ 
ing this engagement,” said the governor-general, “ it 
was my determination to establish the most unqua¬ 
lified community of interests between the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and the Company, and to render 
the Rajah’s frontier, in effect, a powerful line of our 
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CHAI‘. xv. defence. Witli tliis view I liavc engaged to under¬ 
take the protection of tins country in consideration 
of an annual subsidy of seven lacs of star pagodas; 
but, recollecting the inconveniences and einbarravss- 
nients which have arisen to all parties concerned 
under the double governments and conllicting au¬ 
thorities unfortunately established in Oiidc, the Car¬ 
natic, and Taiijore, I resolved to reserve to the 
Comjiany the most extensive and indisputable powers 
of interposition in the ailairs of Mysore, as well us 
an unlimited right of assuming the <Iircct manage¬ 
ment of the country (whenever such a stej) might 
apj>ear necessary for the security of the funds des¬ 
tined to the s\»bsidy), and of requiring extraordinary 
ai<l beyond the amount of the fixed subsidy, either 
in time of war, or of |>rei)aration for hostility. Under 
this arrangement, I trust, I sliall be enabled to com¬ 
mand the whole resources of the Kajah’s territory, 
to improve its cultivation, to extend its commerce, 
and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants. It ap¬ 
peared to me a more candid and liberal, as well as a 
more wise policy, to apprize the linjali distinctly, at 
the moment of his accession, of the exact nature of 
his dej)endance on the Company, than to leave any 
matter for future doubt or discussion. The right of 
the Company to establish such an arrangement, 
either a.s affecting the Rajah or the allies, has been 
already stated.*” 

* Letter to the Court of Directors. 3rd Aug;uBt, 1799. Thcro 
is no part of the ndmirable letter from which the passage in the 
text is extracted which will not repay an attentive perusal, and 
the reader will not be sorry to learn that it is publislicd 
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Before referring to tlie remaining provision!- of the cuAr. xv. 
treaty, it may not bo imjiroper to a«lvert to a plau¬ 
sible and popular objection urged against all engage¬ 
ments of the like kind. It is said that they jilace 
the acknowledged sovereign in a state of dependance 
and pupilage. The objection is not without a foun¬ 
dation in truth. But the dependant [losition of the 
sovereign is not produced by such engagements— 
it exists independently of them. Except in cases 
where the j^rince manifests a degree of ability and 
energy sehlom exhibited among the jiotentates of 
the EjLst, but by those who have raised their own 
fortunes on the basis of usurpation, the sovereign 
is invariably in a state of dependance. A minis¬ 
ter iinjilicitly trusted, <ir too jiowerful to be shaken 
ofl* is usually the master of the weak ami inexpe¬ 
rienced person to whom he owns nominal obe<Iieiice. 

Is it better that the power of control should be 
exercised by private, and, for the most jiart, unprin¬ 
cipled persons, w’hose influence, dependant on the 
intrigues of the durbar or the zenana, will generally 
be used for private objects, or that it should be 
wielded by a great and enlightened government, bav¬ 


in the second volume of the Dispatches of the Marquis Wcl- 
k'-^luy. 'llje whole of the papers collected under that title 
should be studied by every one w'hosc duties arc connected with 
British India, or whose inclinations lead him to take an interest 
in that country. By the statesman, whatever his sphere of ac¬ 
tion, the work should be resorted to as a manual of political wis¬ 
dom. llie judgment of the Eust-India Company on its merits 
has been shewn by their purchase of a large number of coiiics fur 
the use of their servants under the diifcrcDt presidencies. 
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CHAP. XV. ing no end to advance but the mutual benefit of the 
two states—that Avhich jirotects, and that Avhich is 
jirotccted? It is tnie that the former—the protecting 
state—may, in many cases, be unable to do much for 
the general happiness of the country which it is bound 
to defend, and tliat the military force destined to 
siij>port the native prince may be sometimes called 
upon to act against his own subjects where they 
have Just groiiml for complaint ; but these facts, 
so far from proving that the protecting government 
has too much jtower, only prove that it has not 
enough. The same evils, or evils of equal magni¬ 
tude, wouhl exist whetlier the inferior state were 
dependant or not. If indejiendent, and the sove¬ 
reign were ])owerful, obedience to his will, or to 
that of Ids ndnister, wouhl be enforced. If he 
were weak, oppressi<ui would be succeeded by 
anarchy, ami the ]»robability is, that the interests 
of Justice ami humanity wiuihl gain little. How¬ 
ever olJecti«)nable the double goveniments of India, 
they seem a necessary stop in the transition to a 
better disposition of political power. It may bo that 
most of the subsidiary states Avould be more jirosper- 
ous, and the people under them far more happy, were 
the entire authority, civil ns well as militnr)’, in the 
hands of the British government. But that govern¬ 
ment could not grasp at universal dominion Avithout 
exciting a degree of alarm throughout Indio, which 
would be dangerous, if not fatal, to its interests; 
while the excitement among the declaimors at home 
against European aggression in India would be in- 
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flamed to fury. The Earl of Momington, therefore, chap. xv. 
acted ^^isely in not making Mysore ostensibly a Bri¬ 
tish j)ossession. He acted no less wisely in making 
it substantially so, and claiming for his own govern¬ 
ment as large a share of power as was consistent 
with the maintenance of the appearance of a separate 
state. The power for which he stipulated was to 
be exercised for the good of ^lysore, as well as for 
the interests of the British government; and the 
influence of that government—its undisguised au¬ 
thority, if necessary—was to be employed for the 
improvement of the liajah’s territorj', the extension 
of its commerce, and the promotion of the welfare 
of its inhabitants. The govenior-gcncral thus ef¬ 
fected a great improvement upon all former plans 
of divided authority. The oj)portunity was a rare 
one, and he did not suffer it to escape him. In this 
case there were no previous engagements, no esta¬ 
blished institutions, to embarrass him. The Ilajali 
could claim nothing—all that he received was a 
dispensation of pure bounty. The governor-general 
raised him from poverty to affluence—from degra¬ 
dation to honour; but he did not forget the just 
claims of his own country, nor those of the people 
over whom he had established the liajah’s autlio- 
rity. The beacons afforded by Oude, Arcot, and 
Tanjore, were neither unobser\’ed nor disregarded; 
and the operation of the causes which had placed 
those countries among the most wretched even of 
native states was excluded from Mysore. 

Tlie articles of the treaty which succeeded the 
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CHAP. XV. important ones already explained must now be 
briefly noticed. Tlie liajali was bound to abstain 
from any interference in the afthirs of the allies of 
the Comj)any, or of any other state; and precluded 
from holding any communication or correspondence 
with any foreign state whatever, without the pre¬ 
vious knowledge and sanction of the Company. Like 
other allies of the British government, he was re¬ 
stricted from employing Europeans without the 
concurrence of the Coin[)any, or suttering them to 
resi<le in his <lominions. This article was framed 
with unusual strength. The Ilajali engaged to ap¬ 
prehend and deliver to the Coin])any’s government 
all Europeans of whatever description who should 
be found witinn his territories without regular pass¬ 
ports from the English goveniment; “it being his 
highness’s delenniiu'd resolution not to suffer, even 
for a day, any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to his authority, un¬ 
less by consent of the Company.” Another point, 
which the governor-general had Justly regarded as 
important, was provided for by an article giving to tho 
Company the power of determining what fortresses 
and strong places should be placed in their charge, 
and thereupon of garrisoning such ]daccs in what¬ 
ever manlier they might think proper. The Com¬ 
pany’s government were to be the sole judges of 
the propriety of dismantling and destroying any 
forts, or of strengthening and repairing them; and 
the charges incurred by any such operations were to 
be borne in equal proportions by the two parties to 
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the treaty. If the employment of tlie regular troops chap. x\ . 
of tlie Company sliouhl become necessary to tlie 
maintenance of the Rajah’s authority, their aid, upon 
formal apjilication being made, was to be aflbrded 
in such manner as the Coinjiany’s government might 
see fit; but they were not to be employed in ordi¬ 
nary revenue transactions. The Rajah was to pro¬ 
vide the funds for pensioning the IMahometan ofiieei's 
whom it hud been thought politic to conciliate ; but 
he incurred no cliarge on account of the late Sultan’s 
family, who were to be supported by the Rritish 
government, nor of Kummer-oo-Decn, who was j>ro- 
vide<l for by assignments ofjaghire. It was stipulated, 
that j)rovisions an<l other necessaries ff)r the use of 
the garrison of Seringaj)atam sliould bo allowed to 
enter that ])lace, from any part of the Rajah’s do- 
iniuions, free from duty, tax, or impediment; that 
a commercial treaty should be concluded between 
the two governments; that the Rajah should at all 
times j)ay the utmost attention to such advice as 
the Knglish government should judge it necessary 
to offer, “ with a view to the economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revenues, the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the extension of commerce, the 
encouragement of trade, agriculture, and industry, 
or any other objects connected with the advance¬ 
ment of his highness’s interests, the happiness of 
his people, and the mutual welfare of both states.” 

With a view to the proper connection of tlic re¬ 
spective lines of frontier, provision was made for an 
exchange of territory between the Company and 
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CHAP. XV. tlie or for an adjustment by such other means 

as should be suited to the occasion, in case it should 
be found that any districts assigned to either party 
by the partition treaty of Mysore were inconveni¬ 
ently situated. Such was tlie substance of the 
articles from the sixth to the fifteenth; the six¬ 
teenth and last providing for the ratification of the 
treaty by the govcnior-gencral. 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of Tippoo Sul¬ 
tan to the English nation result in a vast acquisition 
of territory, power, and influence by the people 
wliom he hated, and whom it had been the labour 
of his life to circumvent. The means taken by him 
to eflect their destruction ended in his own; and, 
as if to render the retribution more striking, the 
officer who dealt the final blow, to which Tippoo 
<iwed his dethronement and <Ieath, had been one 
of the victims of his tyranny. General Haird had 
fallen into his hands after the fatal defeat of Colonel 
Haillie’s detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to the suflerings and horrors by which im¬ 
prisonment under Tippoo Sultan was accompanied. 

In the now settlement of Mysore, some difficulty 
was apprehended from the attempts of the jioligars, 
w'ho had been dispossessed by Hyder Ali and Tip- 
1)00, to re-establish their claims. It had been en¬ 
deavoured to guard against tliis by the mode in 
which the change was effected. The investment of 
the Rajah with the character of a sovereign was 
treated not as the restoration of the old govern¬ 
ment but the creation of a new one, mid the anti- 
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cipated difficulty was scarcely felt. Some of the chap. xv. 
commandants of fortresses were anxious to sell 
their 6 delity at a good price; and others, who had 
collected plunder, delayed surrender to gain time 
for securing it; but the hostile demonstrations 
tlius rendered necessary were not of sufficient in¬ 
terest to merit recital. The only impediment of 
im])ortance occurred in the j)rovince of Bednore, 
where an adventurer named Bhoondia gave some 
disturbance, requiring the dispatch of a force for its 
supjircssion. Dlioondia was a patan, who had in¬ 
curred the resentment of Tipjjoo by committing de¬ 
predations on the Sultan’s territories. He was at 
length secured, and the pious zeal of the prince 
being gratified by the compulsory conversion of In's 
pri.soner to the Mahometan faitli, Dlioondia made 
such progress in Tippoo’s favour as to be trusted l^y 
him with military emplojnnent. But his good for¬ 
tune was of short duration, and for some time before 
the commencement of the war the convert had been 
confined in irons. On the fall of Scringapatam the 
Iiumanity of the conquerors set him at liberty, and 
Dhoondia availed himself of liis ncwly-gaine<l free¬ 
dom by an early flight from the place of his imjiri.son- 
ment, a movement to which his liberators wouhl 
be likely to attacli little importance. Resuming his 
old habits, Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s 
army, collected a few cavalry, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state of the country 
was not unfavourable for gathering recruits, and 
he soon found his band of followers considerably 
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CHAP. XV. increased by men anxious for service of some kind, 
and not troubled with any acute sensibility of con¬ 
science in relation to its character. By the influ¬ 
ence of motives which it is not easy to explain, 
certain killadars wore prevailed u])on to betray their 
trusts to him, and in this manner some of the prin¬ 
cipal places in the province fell into his hands, 
])eforc it was in the power of Gencn\l Harris to 
detacli from the army a suflicient force to net 
against him with etVect. In the meanwhile Dhoon- 
<lia made the best use of the time thus afforded 
liim; he levied heavy contributions on the rich 
country which lay at his mercy, enforced these exac¬ 
tions by the most unrclentingf cnielty, and filled the 
|)rovince with acts of ra]>ine and murder. To sto]> 
his career, a H^lit corps of cavalry ami native in¬ 
fantry, under the commaml of Colonel James DaU 
rymple, moved from Chittleilroo^, as soon as their 
services could bo s|>ared. They soon fell in with 
a ])arty of the banditti, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifty horse and four hundred infantry, 
which they completely destroyed. The capture by 
the English force of a fort on tho east bank of tho 
river Tungbuddra followed, and not long afterwards 
another on the west bjink was tsikcn. While 
Colonel Dalrj'mple was thus engaged, Colonel Ste¬ 
venson wa.s advancing into Bednore, by another di¬ 
rection, at the head of a light force, composed also 
of cavalry and native infantry. Simoga was attacked 
by this force, and carried by assault. On the 17 th 
A. 0 . 1799 . of August Dhoondia was attacked near Shikar- 
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poor, and his cavalry, after sustainiii*^ considoi'ablo chap. x^'. 
loss, were driven into a river which was situated 
in their rear. The fort of Shikaqjoor at the same 
time fell into the hands of the English. Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat, whicli had 
been i>rocurod for the occasion. Ho was closely 
pursued, and compelled to take refuge in tlie Mah- 
ratta territor}', where he encamped with the rem¬ 
nant of Ills followers. There would have been no 
difficulty in taking or destroying him, had tlic Jiri- 
tish force been at liberty to pass beyond the ISIah- 
ratta boundarj-; but tliis the governor-general had 
forbidden, and Colonel Stevenson accordingly halted 
his detachment. 

But Dlioondia was not in a position where he couhl 
calculate on cither safety or repose. A robber and a 
murderer by profession, he had limited the e.xerciso 
of his occupations to no particular districts. Where- 
ever his foot had pressed he left records of his pre¬ 
sence in acts of violence and blood. The Mahratta.<5, 
it apiieared, hael some accounts of this character 
against him, and they jiroceeded very summarily to 
administer a degree of puni.'^hment, which, if inade- 
ejuate to tlie crimes of Dhoondia, was quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the temper ami habits of the people 
among whom he sojourned. A chief, commanding 
a division of the Peishwa’s army, paid the wanderer 
a visit within a few hours after he had pitched his 
camp within the Mahratta borders, and relieved 
him of every thing which was necessary either to the 
future exercise of his trade of plunder, or to tlio sup- 
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j)ly of the wants of the passing day. It would be 
too much to ascribe this visitation to the operation of 
the moral sense in those who made it. Had the cha¬ 
racter of Dhoondia been as pure as it was depraved, 
his fate, under the circumstances of bis situation, 
would have been the same. It was his helplessness, 
not bis crimes, winch invited the infliction to which 
ho was subjected ; and it would bo an injustice to 
Mahratta ingenuity to sup]>ose that if the Peish- 
wa’s servants had been without experience of Dhoon- 
dias acts they would have wanted a pretence for 
jilundering him. But, whatever their motives, they 
rendered a useful service to the English which the 
latter j)ower could not itself perform. 

The great work which had brought the governor- 
general to Madras having been completed, the ne¬ 
cessity for his presence there had ceased, and he re¬ 
turned to Bengal in September. At both presiden¬ 
cies enthusiastic congratulations flowed in upon 
him, which, as soona.s the news of his success could 
be disseminated, were echoed from every j>art of the 
world whore an Englishman or a friend of England 
was to be found. 
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The roniarkablo proinptitiule and oner^v \\ luoh ch.\p. xvi. 
the governor-general Iiacl ilisplayed in countoraoting 
the design.s of Ti[)j)oo Sultan might load to the holiof 
that the accom|>li‘<hment of this object had occupioil 
his undivided attention. But such was far from being 
the fact. Other affairs of weighty iin])ortance pressed 
on his consideration, and among these were tlie suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Tanjorc, and the necessaiy 
mea-sures for settling the government of that country 
in a manner which should relieve the people from 
the oppression to which they had long been sub¬ 
jected. 

Some years before the arrival of the Karl of 
Momington in India, the Uajah of Tanjorc, having 
been dejirived by ileath of all his legitimate chil- 
»lrcn, provided for the succession in a manner not 
unfrequcnt in the East, by adopting a son. Tin* 
guardianship of the child, and the care of the go¬ 
vernment during his minority, were assigned by the 
llajah to his brother, Ameer Singh; but the views 
of that personage extended beyond the exercise of 
a delcgate<l and temporary authority. The death 
of the Rajah, which occurred soon after the act of 
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CHAP. XVI. {uloptioii. "avo opportunity for tlie ambition of Amoer 
Singh to (lis|)lay itself; the title of the youthful suc¬ 
cessor was forthwith disjiuted, and the validity of 
the act under which he claimed denied. Various 
objections were raised, and the support of the Bri¬ 
tish government being invoked on both sides, the 
questions at issue were referred by that authority 
to the decision of a council of pundits learned in 
Hindoo lore, specially summoned for the occasion. 
In taking this course, the Company’s government 
had no object in view but to do justice. Nothing 
had occurred which could lead them to entertain any 
feeling of partiality or prejudice with regard to either 
of the candidates for the musnud, and the answer to 
the (|ue.stions upon which the decision of the conflict¬ 
ing claims dopeinled was awaited both at Madras 
ainl Bengal with perfect indifl’crence. Unha))j)ily the 
desire of the British authorities to do justice was not 
aided by the knowledge necessary for its guidance; 
and in resorting to the advice of native expounders 
of the law, they had done little to guard themselves 
from error. The contest between a child and a man 
of mature age was an unequal one; and the deci¬ 
sion of the learned pundits was in favour of the 
party who had the better means of maintaining his 
claim and the readier ojjportunity of rewarding their 
services. The British government presumed not to 
understand the Hindoo law better than its recog¬ 
nized expositors, and the brother of the deceased 
liajah was declared the lawful successor to the 
musnud, to the exclu.sion of the adopted child. The 
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fonnor was accordingly placed on the throne, but chap. xvi. 
not without a distinct intimation of the exjiectation 
entertained by the Britisii government that the ex¬ 
cluded infant would be protected and maintained in 
a manner suitable to tlic hopes which he liad been 
led to cherish. Nothing could be more easy, nothing 
more natural, than to promise com])liance with the 
wishes of those who had the j)ower of bestowing or 
withholding a kingdom; an<l, as far as professions 
were concerned, Ameer Singh gave to his patrons 
full satisfaction. But he went no farther. Com- 
])laints of the treatment received by his infant rival 
soon became loud and frequent. lie was subjected 
to rigorous confinement in a dark and unhealthy 
place, and his mind was left unimproved even by th(‘ 
narrow measure of instruction usually accorded to 
oriental youth. The governor of Madras at length 
felt called upon to address to Ameer Singh a letter, 
suggesting the necessity of taking proper care of 
the health and education of the boy. By this time 
Ameer Singh had become impressed with a full 
sense of his own dignity, and the receipt of the 
letter filled him with indignation. lie had pro¬ 
mised, indeed, to comply vvith the wishes of the 
English government on the subject, but he now 
treated its mediation as an improper interference 
with his domestic arrangements. He alleged that, 
during the reign of his brother, bis own situation 
had been worse than that of the person in whose 
behalf he was addressed, and that the British go¬ 
vernment had never interfered in his favour. Such, 

H 2 
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CHAP. XVI. indeed, was the spirit in whieli tlie communication 
Avas received, that it was found necessarv immedi- 
ately to follow it up hy another of more decisive 
tone. Ameer Singli was called upon, in terms some¬ 
what poiem])tory, Imt sufliciently warranted by the 
circumstances of the case, to extend to tlie adopted 
son of Ins brother certain specifie<l indolences; and 
with a view to some better securitv than oriental 
promises for the fulhlinent of the desire of the Hri- 
tisli it intimated that a small 

of Company’s sejioys had been directed to attend on 
liis person. After various attempts on the part of 
the Hritish resident to induce Ameer Sinj^h to yield 
compliance to the wishes of the British government, 
they wore ultimately can'ied into ciVect almost by 
force. Tt could not be expected that the hatred 
borne by Ameer Singh to his rival would thereby 

be abated; and he continued to manifest it by all 

• 

the means in his ])ower. Further measures for the 
protection of the jiersecuted youth became obviously 
necessary; ami a wish which lie ha<l expressed to 
1)0 removed to Madras was gratified. The Avidows 
of the deceased Rajah, Avho had been grievously 
oppressed by his successor, likoAvise found a refuge 
in the Company’s territories. One object of their 
removal was to assist by their influence in forcing 
u|)on the British government a reconsideration of its 
decision in regard to the title of the reigning prince of 
Tanjore. It was represented, and with groat appear¬ 
ance of probability, that the pundits to Avhose opi¬ 
nion ho owed his elevation had been bribed, and the 
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jiuljriiient which they luid deliverctl was challenged, chap. xvi. 
The British government thereupon tleemed it ne¬ 
cessary t<f enter upon a formal e.xainination of the 
title in dispute. The objections taken to the claim 
of the adopted son of the former Uajah were three; 

— First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
perfonned the Rajah was in sucli a state of mental 
and bodily infirmity as rendered him incapable «)f 
duly executing so important a function. The 
second and third related t«» points of Hindoo 
law. It was represented that the boy being an 
only son, Ids ado))tion was on that ground in¬ 
valid; and that his age exceeded that to which 
the law restricte<l the exercise of the ])rivilege. 

The alleged inca))acity of the Rajah was amply 
ilisproved. On the remaining (juestions a number 
of braminical opinions were obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth whom the de¬ 
ceased i)rince had destined to succeed him. The 
adoption of an only son, though admitted to be 
rejirehensible, was declarcil not to be invalid; it 
wjis an act which ought not to be done, but which 
when done could not lawfully be set aside. 'Phe 
(juestion of age was determined unequivocally and 
without reserve in favour of the rival of Ameer 
Singdi. And these opinions were not confined to 
the expounders of Hindoo law in the south of 
India; they were confirmed by the Judgment of 
their brethren in Bengal, and at the great depo- 
siU>ry of braminical learning, Benares. The igno¬ 
rance or the corruption of the pundits, upon whose 
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CHAP. XVI. sentence the adopted son had been passed by, thus 
became evident, and it wis but just to retract tlie 
false step wliich had formerly been made. These 
events and inquiries extended tlirougli several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teignmouth 
exercised the jiowers of govenior-gencral, and a 
series of goveniors, commencing witli Sir Archibald 
Campbell ami ending with Lord Hobart, ]>rosided at 
Madras. There appears throughout to have been a 
strong leaning on the part of the British authorities 
in favour of Ameer Singh, and against his youthful 
competitor. The succession of a brother is undoubt¬ 
edly more consonant to European feelings than that 
of a tlistaut relative ca]>riciously invested w’ith a 
stronger title; but Hindoo feeling is difterent: and 
in this case, moreover, tlie claim of Ameer Singh 
was vitiated by the fact of his being illegitimate. 

The right to the throne of Tanjorc bail ceased to 
h(‘ matter of <loubt when the Earl of Moruington 
arrived in Imlia. The Court of Directors had re¬ 
solved to uphold the claims of the lawful candidate, 
and it only remained to determine the time and 
mode of carrying their decision into efTect. The 
Earl of Momington determined that no delay should 
take place. There was, indeed, no pretence for 
delay; but had there been any, the reasons in 
favour of tlie course resolved upon by the governor- 
general were amply sufficient to justify its adoption. 
The causes of the miserable condition of Tanjore 
required a searching investigation, and it was in 
contemplation to issue a commission to examine 
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and report. The governor-genonil at once per- chai’. x^ i. 

ceived that to take such a step while Ameer Sin^h 

remained on tlie nmsnud would he but a moekerv 

• 

of inquiry. It could not be exj>ected that he w<»nld 
promote rcsearcrrc. which, if succe.'isful, would have 
the effect of exposing his own misgovernment; and 
his continuance on the throne would enable him to 
throw impediments in tlie way of the commissioners. 

Me would have liad the power not onlv of protract¬ 
ing their labours, but of rendering them vain. The 
ad(jpted lieir of the deceased Uajah was accordingly 
placed on the throne. This was conij>aratively easy; 
but, in effecting a satisfactory settlement of the coun¬ 
try the governor-general experienced <ljfficulties in¬ 
calculable and almost insurmountable. These did not 
in any degree arise from the character of the new 
liajah, which was amiable and generous, but from 
the accumulation of abuses under former ffovern- 
ments, which had gathered strength proportioned to 
the time during which they had existed, and the 
numerous interests which w’crc connected with their 
preservation. The energy of the governor-general 
ultimately triumphed over all the obstacles that 
stood in the way of a settlement; and the result 
wa.s, that, with the free consent of all parties in¬ 
terested, the British government assumed the entire 
civil and military administration of Tanjore, a splen¬ 
did provision being reserved for the liajah. This 
arrangement was undoubtedly beneficial to the in¬ 
terests of Great Britain; but it is no exaggeration 
to say that it was far more beneficial to the people 
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of Taiijore. It dclivercil them from the cHects of 
native o|)j>icssion uinl European cupidity. It gave 
them wliat they luui never before possessed—the 
security derived from the administration of justice. 


The Uajah, mIio uweil to the British goveruinent 
Ins previous emanei|)ation from tliraldorn, insult, 
and personal danger, >vas now indebted to tlie same 
power for his elevation to a degree of state and 
splendour which must have fulfilled all his expecta¬ 
tions. It was necessary for the j)urposes of good 
government that he should retain little (d‘ actual 
power; but in the enifjyment of a splendid revenue, 


and of a limited degree of military authority, his 
situation was brightly contnisted with that in which 
his earlier years were passed. The treaty uas con- 
A.i). eluded on the 25th of October, 1709, ami ratified 
by the governor-general in council on the 29th of 
Novt'inber foilowiii". 

A change, similar to that made at Tanjore, was 
ellected with regard to the ])rincipality of Surat. 
1 he city of Surat was one of the first in India in 
point of commercial importance. There also flocked 
in vast iiuinbers the pious votaries of the Arabian 
projihet, in search of the nieans of transport to the 
city whieli every good Mussulman is anxious to be¬ 
hold ; and Surat thus came to he sjioken of as one 
of the gjites of Mecca. The English at an early 
period had established a factory at Surat, and about 
the middle of the seventeenth century had bravely 
defended not only the Company’s factory, but a large 
part of the town, against an attack of the Mahrattas 
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under Sevajcc. For this service they received the ciiAr. xvi. 
thanks of the Mo^il couiinantler. Nearly a centiirv 
afterwards, tlie English were invited by tlie inhabi¬ 
tants to take possession of the castle and the fleet. 

They hesitated, from an a])preliension of incurring 
the resentment of the Mahrattas, who some vears 
before had subjugated a large ])ortion of the pro¬ 
vince of Surat, and, more receiitlv, bv takiiifr ad- 
vantage of disputes carriejl on for tlie government 
of tlie remainder, liad established, witli respect to 
the city and the districts attached to it. a claim for 
chout. Some outrages committed njion the English 
by those against whom they liad been invited to act 
finally induced the government of Bombay to inter¬ 
fere. The governnient of tlie town had long been 
separated from the command of tlie castle and of 
tlie fleet, and the person who exercised the first 
agreed to assist the English in obtaining jiossession 
of the two latter on condition of being jirotected 
in his authority. The government of Bombay had 
jireviously been in eorresjiondence with a rival can¬ 
didate for the civil government, the reigning Nabob 
being connected with the party whom the Englisli 
ilesired to dispossess. But tlie view of the jiei-son to 
whom the inusnud was to have been transferred not 
being favoured by the influential part of the inhabi¬ 
tants, a compromise was eftected, under which the 
Nabob was to retain his office, and his rival was to 
be invested with the character of naib or chief 
manager Little difficulty was found in carrying 
this arrangement into effect. The English took 
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cuAJ*. XVI. possession of the castle and the fleet, and their sis- 
sumptiou of the coinntand was afterwards solemnly 
confirmed by the imperial court of Delhi. All who 
had ever exercise<l any <lescription of authority at 
Surat, c.xcepting the Mahrattas, ha«l professed to 
act in the name and under tlie appointment of the 
Mogul I'!.inj>eror. The firman of the Einj)eror trans¬ 
ferred tlie cliarge of the castle and the fleet to the 
Lnglish ; the Mogul flag consequently continued to 
float from the castle, and was hoisted at the mast¬ 
head of tlie Company's chief cruizer on the Surat 
station. The acquisition which the Company had 
made appears, imleed, to have wanted scarcely any 
conceivable ground of justification. The movement 
which they had headed was strictly a popular one ; 
the people of Surat had sought the interference of the 
government of Bombay, and rejoiced in the change 
which ha<l taken jdace. The Emperor of Delhi, 
ulio claimed the sovereignty, acquiesced, and ap¬ 
pointed the Company his vicegerent. The Nabob 
professed to bo the servant of the Emperor, and 
could not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands; and he had, moreover, become vo¬ 
luntarily a party to the transfer of the military and 
naval power to the English. It seems, therefore, 
that httlc exception can bo taken to the step by 
which the English first obtained the public and 
recognized exercise of autliority in Surat. 

It is not to bo believed that the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, in undertaking the defence of Surat, were 
actuated solely by a desire to benefit the people, or 
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to maintain the honour of the Mo^rul state. Thev chap. xvi. 
had undoubtedly views both to political influence 
and commercial advantage, and it is enough that in 
gratifying those views they invaded no authority 
that was founded on right, while they relieveil the 
people of Surat by employing for their defence 
))Owers which had previously been exercised for tludr 
oppression. As in other cases, the course of events 
aided the aggrandizement of the Coinj)any; and at 
Surat, while they ostensibly jiossessed only a portion 
of the autliority of the state, it soon became almost 
inevitable that they should uiake provision for the 
exercise of the whole. This was in truth con¬ 
ceded by the Nabob, when he recognized their 
right to appoint a naib while he was acknowledged 
as the chief civil authority. The total wreck of 
the Mogul empire contributed to increase the pow’cr 
ot the Company, and to render it more firm. The 
Nabob ot Surat was unable to maintain himself in 
his position without their assistance. He had, indeed, 
no rights but what he derived from the Emperor of 
Delhi: he was the servant of that monarch, and 
liis fortunes were to be regarded as dependent on 
those of his master. It is true that, in various cases, 
the vassals of the Mogul empire took advantage 
of the fallen state of their superior to establish 
themselves as Independent sovereigns. They thus 
acted even in the better days of the empire when¬ 
ever an opportunity offered. But it is obvious that 
such an usurpation of sovereignty could claim no 
respect beyond that which the strength of the new 
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tUAP. XVI. state might be able to coinniaiu]. As to Surat, 
iiuloed. the situation of the Coin])any "as the 
same ns tlmt of the Nabob. Power was divided 
between tliem, and both claimed to hold it under 
the same sanction. The destruction of tlie superior, 
recognized by both, elleeted, however, a change in 
tlieir position. They ha<I no longer a common su|)C- 
rior; they might continue to acknowledge as their 
chief a man who was sometimes an outcast and 
sometimes a jirisoner; but, substantiallv. the two 
authorities lia<l become independent. The bond, too, 
which laul united them was severed. It was scarcely 
possible tliat disjuites should bo avoided, and who 
shoultl deci<le them ? None but the parties them¬ 
selves, by negotiation or by the sword. In cases like 
that of Surat, whore a sovereign hecoines permanently 
unable to protect liis dominions, those <loiuinions must 
be roganled as falling into the state of territorv which 
has never been apj)nipriated, or which, having been 
appropriated, has been abandoned. Those on the 
spot will have the best op])ortunities of securing its 
possession, ami their right is at lea.st as good as that 
of Strangers. The English and the Nabob of Surat 
were in this case the parties most likelv to establish 
themselves as inastei's of the j)lace. Their claims 
<tn the ground of right were ecpial. Each had pos¬ 
session of a share of power; but it was impossible 
that they could continue to use their respective 
shares on a footing of perfect equality. Though 
each might abstaiu from invading the province of 
the other, the weaker could not fail to feel that he 
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was (lopondent on tlio will of the stronger. Tlio chap. xvi. 
more powerful might eonceOe to the fcehlcr a given 
portion of power, but the act would be a concession, 
and the relative position of the parties would be no 
longer that of equals, accountable oven in imagina¬ 
tion to a common sujicrior. The stronger would b<' 
the lord, the weaker the dependent. In this manner, 
by tlie ordinary ojieration of events, did the I'^nglish 
become invested with the dominant jmwer at Surat. 

They might imleed have renounced it, but only by 
two modes. Thev mi<rlit have withdi-awn from 
Surat altogetlier, abandoning tlie commercial advan¬ 
tages arising from their connection with that place, 
which were then very considerable, or they might 
have been content to be dependents upon the Na¬ 
bob. They were not so weak as to choose either. 

It was impossible to preserve ecjuality, and they 
chose supremacy rather than dependence. From 
the time wlicn the English o})tained the military 
command, the succession to the seat of civil go¬ 
vernment wa.s regulated by them. Tlie office of 
naib was after a time abolished; but this was an act 
of favour towards tlie Nabob, groundeel on reasons 
of expediency on the jiart of those who e(»nferrcd it. 

The Nabobs of Surat were then more strictly depen¬ 
dent upon the English than in the later days of the 
empire they had even been upon their nominal chief. 

When the British government undertook the 
charge of the defence of Surat, revenue was as¬ 
signed for defraying the expenses of the duty. It 
proved insufficient, and it could not ho expectoil 
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\vi that the (.'ompany's i^ovennuciit shoiilil hurth'n oilier 
|iorti<ms of territorv witli tlu* cliarjre prc'serviii" 
Surat f'roiu (Iaii;r»‘r. Tliis irave ris<‘ to various <lis- 


jmtes ami ne;jotiatioiis. Other ijroumls (tf ililVerenee 
M’ere furnislual hv tin- ^ross inisniana<reineiit of tliat 
|»ortio!i of power whieli ha«l htaui eoiniuittetl to the 
Nabob. W’itli tlie ahu>es exi^tiii" uii<ler an Imle- 
pemlent "o\a‘rnnieht that of the C<*m)*any wouhl 
liav<' pov>e>.«ieil no ri^lit to inti'rfere; hut the inti¬ 
mate ermnect ion whii-h snhsiste<l hi-tween the Ihnr- 
lish ami tin* Nahol)—the nature of that iMmiU'etion, 
whicli eonhl lu* e(»neealei| from no one. ami the eir- 
<'um'‘tam'es nmler wlheh tlu' power «if tlie Conij*any 
in Snnit had been aeijuiia'd. remlenal it an im-um- 
iM'nt tlnty to exiMcise tli.at po\s«‘r. not tuilv for the 
a<lvanta^(* of tho'ij* wlio ludd it. hut f<»r the promo¬ 
tion. alsi». to the widest jiossildi' <‘Xtent. of the juos- 
perify and happim-ss of tlie ]*eople. 

W ith re^rarcl both t<i its own elainis and timse of 
the peojile of Surat, tlu* Ilritish ^ov(*rnmenl Ion;; 
entertaiiieil feelings of <lissatlsfaetion towards tlie 
Nabob. The insnflieieiicv of the means placed at 
their dispo.sal for the defence of the plact*. and tlu* 
abuses of the civil administration, had alike fur¬ 
nished prounds <if protracted <liscontent before the 
arrival of tlie Karl of ISIorninpton in Iniba. W^ith 
much reluctanc<‘, the reipninp Nabob apreed to 
make soim* adilition to the pavment secured to the 
Comj*aiiy for the defence of tlie place; but before 
the ari'anpenu'iit was concluded lie died, leavjnp an 
infant son. who survived hut a short tinu*, and 
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whose death afforded an opening for the claim of chap. xvi. 
an uncle to succeed to the office. The oj)poitunity 
was a favourable one for cHectinc: those clian£res 
which were indispensably necessary to the good 
government of the place. The British authorities 
had long exercised the power of disposing of tlie 
office of Nabob at their discretion, as the Mogul 
Emperor had formerly done ; and though the claims 
of relationship had been respected, they had never 
been regardetl as conferring a right to the succes¬ 
sion. They w’ere still respected, but not to the ex¬ 
tent of subjecting the inhabitants of Surat to the 
evils which they had long endured under native 
rule. The candidate for the nubobship was unwil¬ 
ling to comply with the requisitions made of him, 
and the British government determined to assume 
the entire civil and military administration — a 
cihange in which the people of Surat ha<l far greater 
reason to rejoice than even those by whom it was 
effected. The person whoso claim to the exorcise of 
power was thus set aside was indulged by being ele¬ 
vated to the rank to which he aspired. An ample 
provision was made for him and the family to which 
he belonged ; and the only obstacle to improvement 
being thus removed, the reformation of the wretched 
institutions of Surat was commenced with prompti¬ 
tude and vigour. Never had there existed greater 
necessity for such a labour. It was truly stated that 
“ the framls, exactions, and mismanagement in the 
collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption in 
the administration of justice, and the entire ineffi- 
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CHAi’. XVI. ciency of the police, as inainfcslctl in tlie <lifteront 
tumults which” had “ occurred in tlie city, particu¬ 
larly that excited in 17.05,” aflorded “abundant evi¬ 
dence that the Nabobs were as incompetent to con- 
ihict tlio internal government of the city as to pro¬ 
vide for its external defence.”* The riot above 
atlverted to was caused by the rival fanaticism 
of the Mahomedan and Hindoo inhabitants of the 
city, ami was attended with the perpetration of 
many acts i>f atrocious barbarity. The Bombay 
p:overninent had "iven the Nabob some pood advice 
on this occasion, but liad not felt at liberty to do 
more, althouph the British resident at Surat had 
stronply urped them to take some decisive measures 
for the preservation of pood order in the city. The 
Hindoo inhabitants complained loudly of their want 
of security, allepinp that the trade and ]>o]nilation of 
the city entirely ilepemled on the |)rotection of the 
hhiplish. This iirotection. however, they remarked, 
had been only nominal since the abolition of the 
ofiice of naib. While this ofiico was maintained, 
the jicrson holdinp it was especially entnisted M’ith 
the charge of the police of the city, and ho was 
accountable to the British government for the ex¬ 
ercise of this a-s well as of all other powers with 
which ho was invested. The abolition of tho office 
had deprived the Company’s government of all power 
of efficient control, and committed the pence of the 
city to those who were either unable or unwilling to 

* Letter of governor-gcnenil in council to povernment of 
Bombay, lOth March. 1800. 
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maintain it. The moral bearing of the <jiie>tion chap. xvi. 
arc exhibited forcibly and tersely in two short jxis- 
sages of a dispatch on this subject addressed by the 
govcrninent of Bengal to that of Bombay : The 
“ right,” say they, “ of disposing of the office of Nabob 
is accompanied by an indispensable duty of pvovid- 
ing a just, wise, and efficient administration for the 
affairs of Surat ; the laj)se of the powers of govern¬ 
ment having left no other |>arty, excepting the 
Company, in a state to j)rotect the jiersons and pro¬ 
perty of the inhabitants of that city.”* And, after 
adverting to the objects to which tiie power of tlio 
Nabobs ought to have been directed, but which thov 
had signally failed to accomplish, the dispatch con¬ 
tinues : “ It is obvious that these important objects 
can only be attained by the Company taking the en¬ 
tire civil and military government of the city into 
their hands; and, consequently, it is their duty as 
well as their right to have recourse to that measure.”f 

This is a just view of the case; and Surat affords 
one instance among many, in wliich territor)’ ami 
power have been, by the mere force of circum¬ 
stances, transferred from native hands to those of 
the East-India Comj>any. The commercial impor¬ 
tance of Surat rendered the j>rescrvation of j)eace 
and order an object of great interest to the Com- 
pany, which had long maintained there one of its 
principal stations for the purposes of trade. This 
led to the interference of the government of 
Bombay, an interference which, it will be remem- 

* liCttcr, ut supra. f Ibid. 
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CHAP. XVI. Ijcred, was invited by tlic principal inhabitants, who 
know the value of a British connection, and who 
rejiosed a decree of confidence in the power and 
good intentions of the Coin])any’s servants which 
the representatives of no other government could 
inspire. The Mogul Emperor confirmed to the 
Company the powers of which they liad assumed the 
exercise; the remaining powers of the state were, 
by the consent of the Nabob, entrusted to a deputy, 
whom tlie Com])any were to name. The i^Iogul 
dynasty fell into irretrievable nnn, and the privilege 
of nominating the Nabob of Surat passed by natu¬ 
ral conse<pieiice into the hands of those who had 
the means of maintaining their appointment. But 
tills privilege they did not abuse. So far from seek¬ 
ing to increase tlieir power, they voluntarily relin- 
f|uishcd a portion of it which they might, without an 
ellort, have retained. The office of naib was abo¬ 
lished, and the Nabob invested with the uncurtailed 
exercise of those functions which were vested in his 
office. The results were, that the administration of 
aflairs fell into utter disorder, and that neither the 
state nor the persons and property of individuals were 
secure. Then, and not before, the Company under¬ 
took the duties previously assigned to the Nabob; 
and, as far as the people wore concerned, the only 
ground for regret was, that this step had not been 
sooner taken. One good effect, indeed, attended 
the delay: the moderation and forbearance of the 
Company’s government were amply attested. The 
new arrangements at Surat were embodied in a 
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treaty, wliicli was signed by the parties interested chap. xvi. 
on the 13t)i of May, 1800. a.dTisoo. 

About the time of tlie settlciiiont of the govern¬ 
ment of Surat, it became necessary to take mea¬ 
sures for the preservation of tlie Mysore frontier 
from predator)’ attacks. Tlie danger arose from 
Dhoondia AV augh, who had found means to re])air 
the damage whicli he liad sustaineil from the Mah- 
rattas, and to place liimsclf in a condition to resume 
the exercise of his occupation. The necessity of 
putting down this adventurer was urgent, witli a 
view not only to the actual inconvenience occa¬ 
sioned by his ravages, but also to tlie possible con¬ 
sequences of allowing them to be perpetrated with 
impunity. Dhoondia was endeavouring to raise 
himself from the position of a vulgar robber to that 
ot the head of a political coufe<leracy. The discon¬ 
tented within the Company’s territories and those 
of their allies were invited, by letters written in his 
name, to take advantage of the opjiortunity alTorded 
by his inva.sion of Mysore, and rise simultaneously 
against the objects of their hate. Dhoondia, though 
in himself, as he was Justly termed by Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley, “a despicable enemy,”* thus became a for¬ 
midable one; and both his character and his attempt 
may be regarded as having gained something of 
dignity from the fact of the greatest general of 
modern times having taken the field against him. 

Dhoondia having established himself in the ter- 

• Letter to the Earl of Momington; Duke of Wellington’s 
Deepatches, vol. i. page 53. 
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CHAP. XVI. ritories of the Pcislnva, wlierc he had seized and 
garrisoned several forts, it hecame necessary’ to ob¬ 
tain the consent of the Mahratta chief to the 
j)assage of the British troops over the boundaries 
in search of the freebooter. This was at first re¬ 
fused, under jiretence that orders had been given 
for his expulsion. Subsequently an attempt wa.s 
made to limit the number of troops to bo employed 
against Dlioondia, by a })romisc tliat a Mahratta 
force shouhl co-operate with them. Finally, and 
with reluctance, the reciuired permission for the 
entrance of any number of British troops that might 
be necessary for the |>ropose<l object was accorded. 

Colonel Wellesley entered upon the duty which 
devolved on him with characteristic energy’; and 
after driving the enemy before him for some weeks, 
and capturing several j)laccs which had been oceu- 
A.D. 1800. pied by Dlioondia, succeeded on the 3 ()th July in 
surjirising a division of his anny while encamped on 
the right bank of the Malpoorba. The attack was 
crowned by the most complete success. Not a man 
within the cam]) escaped; and a quantity of bag¬ 
gage, elephants, camels, horses, and bullocks, became 
the prey of the assailants. 

After the destruction of this portion of his army, 
Dhoondia retired with the remainder to the opposite 
side of the Malpoorba. This operation was not 
efiected without much difficulty. Being Avithout 
boats, he had made his way through jungles to the 
sources of the river, round wliich he had passed. 
The transport of the guns and stores of the English 
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army by such a route would have been extremely ( hap. xvi 
inconvenient: it was deeme<l lueferable to «ait the 
construction of boats; but in the mean time a de¬ 
tachment, liglitly equipped, was dispatched to harass 
Dlioondia’s rear, and endeavour to cut olV part of 
his baggage. A brigade was also dispatched to 
occupy the passes of the river most likely to be 
fordable, and thus to guard against Dhoondia re- 
crossing with any considerable number of followei-s. 

This force in its jirogress gained possession of several 
forts which were held by parties in the interest of the 
adventurer. At one of these places, named Sirhitty, 
an extraordinary instance of cool and determined 
bravery occurred. The outer gate of the fort was 
attacked and carried. The inner gate was next to 
be gained, but the passage was found too narrow to 
admit a gun-carriage. This difficulty, however, was 
not suflered to check the progress of the assailants: 
the gun was instantly taken off the carriage, and, 
under a very heavy fire from the fort, transjiorted 
by a body of artillerymen, led by Sir John Sinclair, 
to the gate, Avhich Avas very shortly burst open. 

The precautions Avhich had been taken to j)revent 
I>hoondia crossing the river were reinlered unavail- 
iiig by its sudden fall, which enabled the ailventurer 
to enter the territories of the Nizam. Thither he 
was followed by Colonel Wellesley, with as much 
speed as was consistent with the difficulties attend¬ 
ing the movement and the arrangements necessary 
for effecting the Junction of the A'arious portions of 
the anny. The camjiaign wa.s now approaching to 
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CHAP. XVI. a close. On the 10 th of September Colonel Wel- 
A.D. iHOO. leslcy encountered Dlioondia’s army at a place called 
Conahgnll. He was strongly posted, his roar and 
flank being covered by a village and a rock; but 
one imj)etnous charge put his troops to the rout, 
the whole body dispei-sed, and were scattered in 
small parties over the face of the country. Many 
were killed, and among the number was the author 
of the mischief, Dhoondia himself. Part of the 
enemy’s baggage was taken in his camp, and an¬ 
other ])ortion, with two guns, all that remained to 
him, in the puisuit. Thus terminated the career of 
Dhoondia Waugh, a man whose views were directed 
to higher fortunes than he was fated to attain. lie 
assumed the title of king of the two worlds, and 
clevatcil some of Ins ofticers to the rank of azofts 
and nabobs. From beginnings not more respectable, 
states and dynasties had j>reviously sjtrung up in 
India: aiul Dhoondia Waugh might have been a 
second I[y<ler Ali, had his progress not received a 
timely clieck. Sir Thomas Munro, writing to Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley, on his fall, said:—“A campaign of 
two months finished his empire, and one of the 
same duration has put an end to tho earthly gran¬ 
deur, at least, of tho sovereign of the two worlds. 
Had you and your regicide army been out of the 
way, Dhoondia would undoubtedly have become 
an independent and powerful prince, and the 

founder of a new dynasty of cruel and treacherous 
sultans.”* 

* Glcig* Life of Sir 'I’homa* Munro, vol. iii. pp. 149, 160-. 
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The nows from Europe at this time was highly ch.\p. xvi. 
unfavourable. The Iriiiniphs of the French there 
wouhl, it was expected, leave them at liberty to 
direct their arms to more distant <juarters; and India 
or Egypt, it was apprehended, would be among 
the points selected. To be prepared for danger, 
wherever it might occur, the governor-general (now, 
by the well-merited favour of the Crown, the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley) proposed to coucentrate the strength 
of his Majesty’s squadron in the linliaii seas, to¬ 
gether with such an amount of military force as 
India could .spare, at some j)oint whence they might 
be able to proceed with promptitude and facility to 
any j)lace where their services might be wanted. 

The point chosen was Trincomalee; and three Eu¬ 
ropean regiments, a thousand licngal volunteers, 
with details of Euro])ean and native infantry, were 
dispatched thither; while Admiral Rainier, who 
commanded the squadron, was earnestly requested 
to co-oj)orate in the arrangement, by proceeding to 
Trincomalee without delay. The employment of 
the force thus assembled was to be determined by 
circumstances. It was to proceed either u|) the Red 
Sea, to co-oj)erate with any British force that might 
be employed in Egypt from the side of the Medi¬ 
terranean ; to advance to any point in India me¬ 
naced by the French, should tliey dispatch a force 
thither; or to be directed to the reduction of the 
Mauritius. This latter object w’as one which the in¬ 
formation of the governor-general led him to believe 
might be undertaken with the best prospects of 
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CHAP. XVI. success, and it was one of whicli the importance 
would fully justify the attempt. In every war be¬ 
tween Great Britain and France, from the time 
when the two countries became rivals in the East, 
the possessions of the latter in the Indian seas had 
furni.-shcd abundant means for annovinj; the trade of 
the former. Numerous ]>rivateers, fitted out at the 
islands of ISIauritius and Bourbon, swept tlio ocean 
ami enriched their owners, at the expense alike of 
the b^ast-India Company and of those enppiged in the 
local tra<ie. While Lord Hobart administered the 
government of ^Madras, the dispatch of an expedi¬ 
tion Ijtun that presidency for an attack on the 
iMauritius was contemplated; but the delicate state 
ol the British interest in Imlia rendered it a point 
of prudence to relinquish the design at that time. 
The object, however, was steadjly kept in view by 
the iMar(|uis Wellesley; ami the Mauritius would 
most probably have been attacked but for the re¬ 
fusal of Admiral Rainier to co-opcr.ite. This refusal 
n[)peared at first to be grounded on an opinion that 
it would be injudicious to einj)loy any considerable 
portion of the land and sea forces on distant ob¬ 
jects of enteri)rizo; but ultimately another reason 
was permitted to transpire. The admiral held, 
or ])rofes.sed to hold, the oxtraordinarj' principlo 
that the expedition could not bo undertaken'with- 
out the express command of the King, signified in 
the usual official form to the British government 
in India and to the commanders of his Majesty’s 
forces. Admiral Rainier, it seems, expected that 
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the governor-general would dissent from his view; chap. xvi. 
and the expectation was most just and reasonable. 

That so monstrous a principle should have been 
gravely maintained is sufliciently startling; that it 
should have been regarded as sound and true by any 
human being, wliose education and habits qualified 
him to form an opinion on such a subject, is utterly 
incredible. Admiral Rainier, however, professed so 
to regard it; and the governor-general therefore 
comlescended to honour the objection with an elabo- 
rate ansuer. “If,” said he, “the ground of your 
excellency’s dissent from the proposed expedition 
to the Isle of France be a<lniitted as a general rule 
to govern the condnet of the military and naval 
service in these distant possessions during the exist¬ 
ence of war, I apprehend that the greatest advan¬ 
tage must result from thence to the cause of the 
enemy. It is an established maxim of state, as well 
SIS an unqualified principle of ])ublic duty, that in 
time of war all public officers should employ their 
utmost endeavours to reduce the power and re¬ 
sources of the common enemy of the state, an»l 
should avail themselves of everv advantajxc which 
circumstances may present for the advancement of 
the interests of their country by the vigorous j)ro- 
sccution of hostilities. In remote possessions the 
exigency of this duty increases in proportion to the 
distance from the parent state, and to the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining from home express and pre¬ 
cise ordei*s applicable to the various emergencies 
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CHAP. XVI. that must arise in the coui’sc of war. If no advan¬ 
tage can over be taken of the temporary or acci¬ 
dental weakness of the enemy’s possessions in India 
witliout express ordei^s from England, signified 
througli the usual oflicial cliannels, not only to the 
government of Imlia but to the commanders of his 
Majesty's land and sea forces, it is evident that 
opportunities of reducing tlic enemy’s power and 
resources must frequently be lost, without the hope 
of recovery, liy reference for formal commands to 
the source of sovereign authority at home. In the 
present instance, an extraordinary’ and fortunate 
accident had disclosed to me the weak and almost 
defenceless state of tlie most important possessions 
remaining to Fninco in this quarter of the globe. 
In my judgment, I should have failed in my duty 
towards my King and country if I had waited for 
his Majesty’s express commands, or for his ordei-s 
signified tlirongh the oflicial channels established by 
Parliament for the government of India, before I 
had proceeded to take the necessary steps for avail- 
ing myself of tlie critical posture of the French 
interests within the reach of the force entrusted to 
niy control.” After some observations on the powers 
and responsibility of the governor-general in India, 
the marquis np])eals to his own conduct under simi¬ 
lar circumstances, and its results. “ Of the rule,” 
says he, “ which I assert I Imve furnished an ex¬ 
ample in my own practice; and if the principle 
which your excellency has adopted had governed 
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my conduct, the conquest of ^fysore u-ould not have chap. xvi. 
been achieved.”* 

Some time before this dispute, the attention of the 
governor-general had been turned towards Batavia. 

Ho had direct instructions from the Kinsr for brinjr- 
ing tliis settlement under the protection of the 
British crown, on terms similar to those which had 
been granted to the Dutcli colonies of Denicrara, 

Berbice, and Surinam. It was proposecl to effect 
this by negotiation, and Admiral Rainier was to 
undertake tlio task, aided by such an amount of 
sea and land force as would be sufficient to give 
weight to his representations. The probability that 
the required force could be emjiJoyed more advan¬ 
tageously el.sewlicrc led to the postponement of the 
attempt; but when the project for attacking the 
Mauritius was defeated by the perverseness of Ad¬ 
miral Rainier, the views of the governor-general 
were again turned to Batavia. But the Dutch 
colony was to enjoy a further period of repose. 

Soon after the fall of Scringapatam, the Marquis 
Wellesley had suggested to the ministers at home 
the practicability of employing a force from India, 
to co-operate with any that might be dispatched 
from Great Britain, against the French in Egyiit; 
and it has been seen that the assemblage of troops 
at Trincomalee was made with reference to this 
among other objects. The suggestion was adopted ; 
and the governor-general was instructed to dispatch 

* The governor-general to Vice-Admiral Rainier, Feb. ft, 

1801. 
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( n.u^xvi, to Ep:j*pt. by \vay of the Red Sea, a force of about 
a thousand Europeans and two tliousand native in¬ 
fantry, under the coinniand of an active and intelli¬ 
gent oHicer. Tliesc instructions were immediately 
acted upon. The force at Ceylon, strengthened by 
sixteen Imndred native infantry which had been 
assembled at 13oinbay for foreign service, was en¬ 
trusted to the command of General Baird, and the 
whole embarked with all practicable expedition. A 
sfpiadron of Company’s cniizers, under Admiral 
HInnkeft, with a small body of troops, bad sailed for 
lOgypt some time before. General Baird and his 
army, after performing a march of cxtraordiiiary 
jiei il and difiiculty across the desert, proceeded dou-n 
the Nile to lihonda, from whence they advanced to 
Rosetta. But the fate of tlio French attempt upon 
Egypt had been previously decided ; and the Indian 
reinforcement enjoyed no op]H>rtunity of gaining 
distinction, except by its patient and cheerful sub¬ 
mission to hardships and toils, and the ready sur¬ 
render by tile native portion of the troops of their 
prejudices to their sense of militarj’ duty. 

The expedition to Egypt was dispatched early in 
\ u- i«oi. the year 1801. In the month of July, in the same 
year, a change took jdaco in the affairs of the Car¬ 
natic. wliicli will require reference to a series of 
events of prior occurrence connected with that divi¬ 
sion of the south of India. The death of Mahomet 
Ali during the administration of Sir John Shore, 
and the dispute between tlie British authorities 
to which it gave 'riso, have been noticed. Mabo- 
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met Ali was .succeeded by his son, Omdut-ul-Om- chap. xvi. 
rah, wlio, from the commencement of his rej'*-n. 
manifested a disposition to pursue the same ruinous 
policy which liad marked that of liis father. The 
Marquis Wellesley, on his arrival from Enn;land, 
occupied a coasiderable portion of the time wliicli 
he .sj)ent at Madras in vain attempts to obtain tlio 
princes consent to the arrangements necessary f<u‘ 
extricating himself and his subjects from the wretch¬ 
edness in which both were involved. The Nabob 
was obstinately bent on resisting all change, and the 
governor-general left Madras with a conviction that 
negotiation was useless. It was, liowever, obvious 
tliat, witliout the adoption of some new arninge- 
ments, it would be im])OssibIc to secure the Com¬ 
pany from loss, to save the Nabob from min, or to 
rescue the opijrcssed inhabitants of the country 

from the intensity of miser)' in wliich they were in¬ 
volved. 

The war witlx Tippoo commenced, and with it the 
necessity for all the aid which the Nabob could 
afford to his British ally. At this ixcriod the con¬ 
duct of the Nabob’s officers, with reganl to the col¬ 
lecting of supplies for the use of the Britisli army, 
indicated a total absence of friendly feeling on the 
part of the ju-ince, if the acts of the servants were 
to be viewed as furnishing any evidence of the 
wishes of their master. They were for the most part 
inactive. Those avUo made any exertions dircctexl 
them to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the British government. Tlie Nabob was 
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CHAP. XVI. not Sparing in professions of fricndsliij), and ho even 
agreed to advance a considerable sum of money for 
the use of the army, on s])ecificd conditions. The 
conditions were assented to, but the money was not 
forthcoming, and but for the opportune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, the conseciueiices of the dis- 
appointment might have been seriously inconve¬ 
nient. 

After Lord Macartney’s plan for exercising the 
administration of the Carnatic territor)' had been 
abamloncd. an attempt was made to a«ljust the 
claims of the Company and the Nabob by a treaty 
conchuled by Sir Archibald Campbell; but the exe¬ 
cution of its ])rovisions was soon found to bo im¬ 
practicable, and its securities worthless. A now 
treaty, more indulgent to the Nalxib, was concluded 
by Lord Cornwallis: one article of which treaty 
gave to the Company, in the event of war breaking 
out in the Carnatic or the contiguous countries, a 
right to the exercise of full authority within the 
Nalu)I>’s dominions, cxce}>t with respect to certain 
Jaghires. This treaty was in force at the period 
under notice ; and on commencing the war with 
Tippoo, the governor-general, by virtue of that ar¬ 
ticle, might at once liavc assumed the entire control 
of the adairs of the Caniatie. With great mode¬ 
ration he abstained from the immediate exercise of 
this undoubted right, and only took advantage of 
the occasion to endeavour to gain the Nabob’s assent 
to arrangements at least as beneficial to himself as 
to the Company. The governor-general addressed 
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to him a despatch of considerable lengtii, adverting chap, xvi 
to tlie dislike entertained bv the Nabob and his 
father to the assumption of the administration of 
the Carnatic by the Company, and to the desire of 
the British government to show respect for their 
feelings to the utmost extent consistent with secu¬ 
rity ; pointing out mildly, but distinctly and forciblv, 
the vices of the Nabob's administration, and the 
general ruin that could not fail to h.llow; and com- 
jflaining of the violation of the treaty of Lord 
Cornwalli.s, more especially by a practice which had 
notoriou-sly jn'evailed, of granting assignments of 
revenue on the districts which formed tlie security 
for tlie Nabobs jiaynients to the Companv—a jirac- 
ticc not only inconsistent witli the purjiose for which 
they had been pledged, but in contravention of an 
express provision of the treaty, that no such assign¬ 
ments should be granted. The governor-general 
referred to the moderation shewn in relaxing the 
provisions of the treaty concluded by Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, and placing the Nabob iii the 
more favourable jiosition secured to him by the later 
treaty, urging that, as the Company’s goveniment 
then waived an undeniable right under a subsist¬ 
ing treaty, and consented to a new arningement at 
the solicitation of the Nabob, and for his benefit, 
that government had a just claim to expect that, in 
representing the necessity of further modification, 
its views and intentions should be judged with the 
same liberality which Lord Cornwallis exercised to¬ 
wards those of Mahomet Ali, These points being 
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CMAi’. XVI. sufficiently pressed, tbe governor-general proceeded 
to enumerate the ]>rinciplcs of the proposed arrange¬ 
ment. It was designed to extend to every branch 
of the Nabob’s affairs connected with his relation to 
the Comjiany, and by this comprehensiveness to 
guard, as far as j)rccaution could eflect such an ob¬ 
ject, against future misunderstanding; to provide to 
the utmost practicable extent against the necessity 
for any further change, and to relieve the Caniatic 
from the inconveniences of a divided government 
or of a fluctuating or jirecarions authority. 

An enumeration of details followed, and the points 
believed to bo most interesting to the Nabob wore 
first noticed—the adjustment of his debt with the 
Company and of certain claims on his part of a 
pecuniary nature, arising from various sources. 
Modes of arranging these having been suggested, 
tlic governor-general declared himself ready to re- 
linquish the right of the Company to assume the 
entire government of the Carnatic during the exist¬ 
ing war, or any that might thereafter occur, on con¬ 
dition of a torritor)’ equal to securing the amount 
of the monthly pajinents to the Coinj>any for which 
the Nabob was liable, being placed in perpetuity 
under the exclusive management and authority of 
the Comj>any. If the required territory should pro¬ 
duce more than the amount of revenue anticipated 
from it, the surplus w’as to be paid over to the 
Nabob, wiiile, on the other hand, if from an unfa¬ 
vourable season or any other casualty a deficiency 
were to arise, the Company were to bear the loss, 
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and the Nabob to be entirely oxonoratoil from chap, xvi. 
charge on this account. Tlie propo.^al inclmli*d 
other jioints of detail relating^ to the defence of the 
country and the satisfaction of the private debt.s of 
the Nabob, some of whicli were reserved for consi¬ 
deration at a more advanced period of discussion. 

The ansM-er of tlie Nabob Ma.s loni^, but little .satis¬ 
factory. Its tone was somewhat lofty. Tlie Nabob 
positively reftised to consent to any modification of 
the treaty of 1792. This mi^ht have licen contem¬ 
plated from his previous conduct; but his refusal 
w’as a.ssociated with an application which certainly 
could not have been looked for. His letter wa.s 
written after the fall of Seringrapatain. and the con- 
.sequent transfer of the dominions of Tippoo. The 
Nabob availed himself of these events to set up a 
claim to share in the distribution of the conquered 
countries. He who was unable to govern his actual 
possessions was desirous of adding to tlicm, and of 
extending more widely the wretchedness which over¬ 
shadowed the dominions which alreadyacknowledged 
him as their master. This will not appear very 
extraordinary. Ambition seeks its gratification, far 
more commonly, in subjecting extended territories 
to the miseries of a bad government, than in be¬ 
stowing within narrower limits the blessings of 
peace, order, and security. The happiness of the 
governed enters not into the calculations of grasp¬ 
ing despotism. But the reasonableness and de¬ 
cency of the request of the Nabob at the time 
when it was preferred were eminently illustrated by 
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CHAP. XVI. tho fact, tlmt within tlio recesses of Scrinprapatam, 
(tpeiUMl to the view of tlie conquerors by tlie success 
which atteiifletl their efforts, was found evidence most 
satisfactorily convictinir the Nabob Oindut-ul-Omrah 
aiifl his fatlier, Mahomet Ali, of having perfidiously 
violated their engagements with the Britisli govern¬ 
ment by intriguing with Ti])poo Sultan against that 
j>ower. This evidence was contained in a volu¬ 
minous correspondence between Tippoo and two of 
his vakeels, named Gholaum Ali Khan and Reza 
Ali Khan, who accompanied the liostages to Madras 
at the close of the war undertaken by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. 

The subject was taken up soon after tho 
arrival of tho vakeels at Madras. In an early 
letter they gave their master an account of an 
interview which had taken jdace between the 
Nabob, Mahomet Ali, the two princes, and them¬ 
selves. On that occasion the Nabob was repre¬ 
sented not only to have professed the wannest at¬ 
tachment to Tippoo, wdiich might have been the 
cflect of hollow courtesy, but to have reprobated 
the war then just concluded, and to have declared 
that it had been undertaken by the allied powers 
for tho subversion of the Mahometan religion. This 
cliarge was not very probable, seeing that the Nizam 
was a party to the war; but while it could not fail 
to be agreeable to Tippoo by leading him to regard 
himself as a martyr in the cause of the prophet, it 
also gratified the malignant feelings which Maho¬ 
met Ali had long entertained towards his British 
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|)roteotors. Tlu* jn-niso of Tijipoo was ciiliaiiood hy chap. xvi. 

contrasting with liis conduct that of tlic Nizam. - 

whose future retribution for aiding in tlie destme- 
tion of religion was darkly sliadowed forth. Ac¬ 
cording to the vakeels, Mahomet AH did not confine 
himself to general expressions of s>mipathv with the 
Sultan and his cause. At the fii-st and the last meet¬ 
ings he expressed the most earnest wislies for the 
establishment of relations of friendship and hannony 
betueen himself and Tippoo, on the ground of com- 
nimiity of religious belief, ant! with a view to the 
maintenance of the faith of Mahomet. Tippoo, a.s 
may be supposed, was pleased with these manifesta¬ 
tions, and directed his vakeels to give them all 
encouragement; and in two letters, which some 
months later lie addressed respectively to Mahomet 
Ali and Omdut-ul-Omrah, lie professed the most 
entire confidence in their exertions in the common 
cause. 

These discourses and communieations would be 
sufficient to establish the state of feeling with whieli 
the Nabob and his son regarded the various jiarties 
concerned in the war with Tippoo; but they might 
have been considered notliing more than the pur¬ 
poseless overflowings of uncontrollable hate, had not 
the acts of the two princes corresponded with their 
professions. Mahomet Ali maintained secret emis¬ 
saries in Bengal, to collect infonnation for his use. 

From these jiersons he learned that the Britisli resi¬ 
dent at Poonah had apprized his government that 
Tippoo was intriguing with the Mahrattas. This 

K 2 
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CHAP. XVI. article of iiitelliffencc was <hilv coinnumicated to one 
of the vakeels of Tippoo, aeooinpaiiicd by a friendly 
intimation of tlie impolicy of the course which his 
master was pursuing, an<l an iirgent admonition to 
discontinue it until a more favourable time, which 
was judged not to be far distant. Lord Cornwallis, 
it was represented, would soon go to Europe, the 
hostage j)rinces would return to their father, and the 
pa)Tnents of Tippoo would be completed. “After 
his lordship’s <leparture, the liquidation of the kists 
and other j)oints, whatever” might be “his Ingh- 
ness’s jdeasure,” would, it was declared, “ bo right 
and proper.” It is impossible to ascribe this advice 
to any friendly feeling towards the British govern¬ 
ment. It is true, that it was desirable for that go- 
veniinent thatTippoo’s intrigues should be defeated; 
l)ut the cjunmnnication to that prince of the fact 
that his operations were known and observed could 
only have the eflect of jmtting him on his guard, 
and inducing him not to relinquish his designs, but to 
postjjone their execution till a more convenient time. 
Such, indeed, Is the tone of the Nabob’s advice. He 
did not tell his friend that ho was doing wrong in in¬ 
triguing against the British government, but that he 
was incurring danger. His language is not—relin¬ 
quish altogether your designs at Poonah; but, defer 
them till the man by whom you have been van¬ 
quished has left the country, till the English have 
been lulled into quiescence by the liquidation of 
their pecuniary claims, till your sons ore out of their 
power, and then take your own course. Well did 
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tho Nabob know wliat tliat course? would be, and chap. xvi. 
conlially did lie ajiprove it. 

This was not the only instance in which the Nabob 
g:ave the Sultan intelligence and advice. Ifc coin- 
inunicated to him the intended marcli of British 
troops against Poiulichcrrj% on the coniineiicenient 
of war between tho English and the French, and 
warned the Sultan to be cautious as to the manner 
in which he carrietl on his intercourse with the 
latter people—not to discontinue it, but to avoid 
written communications—there being no oljjection, 
as the Nabob is reported to have stated, to verbal 
communications in case of necessity. As the Na¬ 
bob hail before cautioned Tijipoo against connect¬ 
ing himself with native powers, he now exercised 
the same friendly office with regard to the European 
enemies of the English. Was the Nabob ajiiirehen- 
sive that Tippoo’s consultations with the French 
would cause harm to his English ally ? He knew 
it, under the circumstances, to bo impossible. It was 
for the safety of Tippoo—it was to ]>rcvont liis pre¬ 
maturely risking the vengeance of the British go- 
vemment that the admonition was given. To Tip¬ 
poo he looked as the chief su])]>ort of a future great 
Mahometan confederacy to drive the strangers 
from India, and he feared that the success of this 
magnificent plan might be endangered by the im¬ 
prudence of the jicrson who was, at a proper season, 
to undertake its management. 

To a certain extent the evidence of the criminal 
intercourse carried on by Mahomet Ali and his son 
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(iiAP. XVI. with Tippoo Sultan dcpeiuls on the credibility of 
Tij)poo’s vakeels : they might invent, or they might 
exaggerate. The possibility, however, of their hav¬ 
ing had recourse to either mode of deception ap])lics 
only to the general expressions of friendship attri¬ 
buted by them to the Nabob—the more material 
parts of the evidence are unaiVected. In apprizing 
Tipjmo that his intrigues at I’oona were known to 
the British Government—in infonning him of the 
nunlitated attemj»t of tlie English u|)on Pondicherry, 
is it conceivable that if they were not indebted to the 
Nabob for the knowledge which they communi¬ 
cated, they should, for no n))parent purpose, have 
given him a degree of credit which they might have 
claimed for their own wariness ainl activity? Would 
they not have been glad to have addeil to their 
claims upon the Sultan’s favour, by shewing him 
how zealously they watched over his interests, and 
what udmirable means they jrossessed of becoming 
ac(|uainted with the counsels of his enemies? The 
innocence of the Nabob and his son, therefore, can¬ 
not be inferred, without giving credit to veteran 
diplomatists, and those oriental di])lomntists, for a 
degree of disrcgsird to their owti reputation and in¬ 
terest, as extraordinary as it would be devoid of 
motive or rational end. If the representations of 
the vakeels, as to the share of the Nabob in these 
communications, were false, their proceedings would 
be too absurd for criticism or conjecture. 

There is thus no reasonable mode of evading the 
conclusion, that the more important portions of the 
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reports of the vakeels to their master were true, chap. xvj. 
and those reports clearly establish the hostile feel- 
ings of the Nabob to\var(Is the English. It should 
be remembered, that by the subsisting treaty be¬ 
tween the English and that prince, he was restniined 
from carrying on any negotiation or correspondence 
with any state, European or native, without the 
consent of the Company. Ilis intercourse with 
Tippoo, whatever its aim or nature, was conse- 
(piently a breach of his engagements—an oflcncc 
greatly aggravated by its obviously hostile tendenev. 

To facilitate the pur|)osos of this unlawful corre- 
s})ondence, a cipher of names was prepared, the key 
to which wa.s found in Seringapatain. 'J’his paper 
ai)pcars to have been drawn up by Omdut-ul-Oinrah, 
who during the life of his father was deeply en- 
gaged in the intrigue with Tippoo, and who seems 
to have continued after the death of his parent to 

maintain for some time his illicit intercourse with 
that prince. 

The discovery of the documents relating to these 
transactions suggested the proi)ricty of endeavour¬ 
ing to elueitiate them by an examination of some of 
the servants of Tipjioo. Among these were the 
two vakeels, whose temporary residence at Madra.s 
liad afforded opportunity for opening a correspond¬ 
ence between Tippoo and Mahomet Ali. The duty 
of conducting the examination was entrusted to two 
experienced servants of the Company, Mr. Webbe 
and Colonel Close. Gholauin Ali Khan endeavoured 
to evade the objects of the intjuiry, by affecting tn 
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CHAP. XVI. have fallen into a state of dotage and imbecility. Ali 
Ueza Khan was more candid and communicative, but 
little of importance was elicited. It was represented, 
however, that a marriage between the two houses 
had been one of the subjects of negotiation; and 
the vakeels endeavoured to shew that all the secret 
communications which had taken place related to 
this subject. I3ut they did not agree as to the 
party from whom the overture came; and if such 
an engagement really formed a subject of discussion, 
it was certainly not the only one, nor was it of such 
a nature as to re<pnre the protection of a secret 
cipher, which cipher, too, was obviously framed for 
application to political purposes. Further, if the 
overture, us one of the vakeels afllrmed, came from 
Arc(*t, the desire there manifested to form an alli¬ 
ance with the bitter and implacable enemy of the 
English could only be regarded ns an additional 
evidence of bostility to that peojile. 

The investigation of the evidence of the Na¬ 
bob’s treachery reejuired time; and, when completed, 
it was obviously desirable, in a matter so delicate 
and so liable to misrepresentation, to avoid acting 
without due deliberation and a full consideration of 
consequences. There were also motives connected 
with u pending negotiation with the Nizam for 
A.i). isui. some delay. At length, on the 28th May, 1801, 
the Marquis Wellesley addressed to the governor of 
Fort St. George, Lord Clive,* n dos])atch, coiuinu- 

* Son of tbc di&Unguiabcd founder of the Aoglo^Iodian em- 
j)irc* 
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nicating his dotcrniination as to the final adjustment chap. xvi. 
of tlie aflaii-s of tlie Carnatic. It was clear, that if 
the jterfidy of Mahomet Ali had been discovered 
during Ids life, the British government would have 
been justified in inflicting jumishment on its trea¬ 
cherous dependent, and providing for itself security. 
Omdut-uI-Omrah had, on the part of his father, 
negotiated the treaty with Lord Cornwallis: he 
had also been confederate with his father in the 
machinations carried on against his British ally. 
Oindut-uI-Omrah was, indeed, substantially a jmrty 
to the treaty; for it secured to him the right of 
succession under the same conditions and obliga¬ 
tions which attached to the right of his father. The 
treaty had been violated by Mahomet Ali—it had 
been violated by Omdut-uI-Omi*aIi both before the 
death of his father and subsequently to that event. 

No confidence could be reposed in one wlio liad 
afforded so many proofs of hostiUty and treachery- 
no .safety could be ensured without the annihilation 
of his power. The British govemment, relea.sed by 
the acts of the other contracting parties from the 
obligations of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, was bound 
to look solely to its own defence and security. It 
had, by the default of the Nabob and his father, 
acquired a clear right to establish any system for 
the administration of the civil and military govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic wliich might appear advisable: 
all the impediments which respect for the riglits or 
feelings of the Nabob had previously opjioscd to 
improvement had vanished before the discoveries 
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CHAP. XVI. made at Seringapatam. IIow was the discretion 
thus j)laced in the hands of the Company’s govern¬ 
ment to he exercised ? Experience had but too 
well proved that power in the liands of tlie Nabob 
was but an engine of mischief. It had constantly 
been employed by him to the detriment of the 
Conijiany, of his peojde, and of himself. Justice to 
the first, charity to the two latter, alike required 
that the Nabob should be divested of the authority 
which, if the future were to be Judged by the past, 
lie would be certain to abuse. The governor-general 
decickMl that the Company should assume the go¬ 
vernment of the Carnatic, and that the Nabob 
should become a stipendiar}’ upon its revenues, lie 
could not decide otherwise, without betraying the 
interests which he was sworn to jirotect. 

The despatch addressed by the Marquis Wellesley 
to Lord Clive was accompanied by a letter to Om- 
<lut-ul-Omrah, which, after adverting to the long 
suspension of all coniniunication on the part of the 
governor-genenil beyond the transmission of ordi¬ 
nary conipliinents, explained the cause to bo the 
discoveries made at Seringapatam, and referred the 
Nabob to Lord Clive for infonnation as to the steps 
about to be taken in consequence of those disco¬ 
veries. Motives of humanity prevented this letter 
from reaching the Nabob. On its arrival at Madras 
the prince was labouring under mortal disease; and 
from an apprehension that the communication might 
aggravate his complaint and accelerate its fatal ter¬ 
mination, all knowledge of the intentions of the 
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British government was withlield. But it hellin' 
understood that some members of his family lia<l 
introduced armed men into the palace, witli the 
view of advancing tlieir own objects on tlie occur¬ 
rence of the death of the prince, if not before, Lord 
Clive deemed it expedient to dispatch a i)arty of the 


Company’s troops to take jiossession of the princijial 
gateway. This was effected without resistance; and 
it being explained to Omdut-nl-Omrah that tlio 
ob)ect of the movement was the i>reservation of 
order, he was perfectly satisfied. On the ISth 
July he died. :Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close im¬ 
mediately proceeded to the palace, where they were 
met by some of the deceased Nabob's officei-s. It 
was stated that the Nabob had left a will, but some 
difficulty was raised in the way of producing it. 
The British deputies, however, insisting on its being 
brought forward, it wiis at length exhibited. On 
being read, it appeared that Omdut-ul-Omrah had 
ajipoiiited a rojmted son, knoum as Ali Hussein, to 
succeed him in the possession of all his rights, po.s- 
sessions, and iirojicrty, inclu.ling the government of 
the Carnatic. The British deputies then requests 
a private conference with two confidential khans, 
who stood high in the confidence of the late Nabcdi, 
and who were nominated in his will as advisers of 
his heir in the administration of affairs. To these 
functionaries the deiiuties stated the nature of the 
discoveries made at Seringapatam. The khans re¬ 
ceived the communication with the ai>pear.mce of 
great suri.rise, and endeavoured to explain away the 
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cuAi'. XVI, evidence on which the charges against tlic late 
Nabob and liis fatlier rested. The strong professions 
of friendship for Tipj>oo were declared not to pass 
the bounds of ordinarj' civility. The cipher offered 
greater difficulty; an«l the khans had no better 
excuse to bring forward than the verj’ probable 
/ suggestion that the j)aper containing the key had 

been placed in tlie archives of Tippoo by some 
enemy of Oindnt-uI-Omrah, with the view of preju¬ 
dicing that prince in the estimation of the British 
authorities. 

The object of the khans was obviously to obtain 
a jirotracted discussion of the <jue8tion, in the hope 
that some favoumblo chance might suspend the 
resentment of the British government. This was 
seen and frustrated by the deputies, who, after re¬ 
ferring to the intention entertained of demanding 
from Omdut-ul-Oinrah satisfaction and security, 
and explaining why it had not previously been 
acted upon, demanded to know whether the khans, 
on the part of the rej)utcd son of the deceased Na¬ 
bob, wore disposed to an adjustment of the claims 
of the British government by an amicable negotia¬ 
tion. They answered by making abundant pro¬ 
fessions of resj)ect for the British government, de¬ 
claring the family of Omdut-ul-Omrah dependent 
on its protection, and dwelling on the impossibility 
of their resorting to any other than amicable means 
of settlement; but avoided any direct answer to tlio 
question proposed to them. The day was now con¬ 
siderably advanced, and the khans heartily tired of 
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the conference. To cut it short, they urged tlie chap, xvi 

necessity of their attending to tlie funeral of the - 

departed Nabob, and to the prepamtions requisite 
for transferring his remains to Triclunopnly. This 
being pressed, on the grounds of public deconini 
and regard for the feelings of the Nabob’s family, 
the deputies did not feel at liberty to resist the de¬ 
sire of the khans, and the conference terminated 
without any positive answer being given to the 
])roposaI made on behalf of the British govern¬ 
ment. It was renewed on the following day, when 
the deputies distinctly explained, that the only 
basis on which tlie British govemment could re¬ 
cognize the reputed son of the Nabob, was the 
entire transfer of the civil and military administra¬ 
tion of the Carnatic to the Company. The khans 
made the obvious answer, that such a transfer would 
be a virtual annihilation of the office of Nabob. 

The deputies replied, that the power of assuming 
the govemment in certain cases had been secured 
to the Company by the existing treaty, and that 
which jirecedod it; that the j>ower had actually been 
exercised, and yet tliat the rank and dignity of the 
Nabob had never been impugned. This interview 
was long, and much of it was occujiicd by desultory 
conversation, the khans evincing great anxiety to 
divert attention from the main points at issue, and 
great tact in effecting their object. Ultimately they 
requested a postponement of the discussion fora day, 
to allow of their consulting the various branches of 
the Nabob’s family; and the British deputies yielded 
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CHAP,XVI. tlioir assent, with an intimation that, at the time 
sj)ecifie<l, they should ex]»ect a detenninate answer. 

The answer given at the ensuing meeting was 
not sucli as the dejnities liad reijuired—a simple 
acceptanee or rejection of the proposal made by the 
Hritish goveniment. The khans stated that the 
entire family of the late Nabob, as well as his minis¬ 
ters, having been assembled to consider the ])ro- 
]»osa!, the result of their deliberations was, a convic¬ 
tion that, notwithstanding the «Iecided language 
in which it was submitted, the British government 
would be disposed to consent to a modification of 
the terms reipiired for its security in the Carnatic; 
and they accordingly produced a counter-proposal, 
which they <lesired might be transmitted to Lord 
Clive. The deinities reitemted the assin-ance which 
they ha<l alreaily given, that they had full power «>f 
rejecting any proposal inconsistent with the prin¬ 
ciple previously laid <lown by them as the basis of 
adjustment, and that no other could be admitted. 
They warned the khans of the consequences which 
must follow the rejection of their plan; and finally 
intimated that, in a question which related exclu¬ 
sively to the interests of the late Nabob’s reputed 
son, they were desirous of receiving from himself 
the ansAver which was to detonnine his future situa¬ 
tion. The khans manifested great dislike to this 
proposal. They urged as objections the youth of 
the heir—though he was nearly eighteen years, of 
age—his inexperience, the fear of his mother, and 
the recent occurrence of his father’s death. But 
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the deputies were pei-soverin-^, niu! a roiifereiieo chap, xvi, 
ivith Ali Hussein was at lengtli fixed for tlie fol- 
lowing day. During this discussion, the khans 
stated tliat the subject of the evidence discovered 
at Seringaiiatam had been agitated in the durbar 
for more than twelve months, and that measures 
had been taken for justifying the conduct of Omdnt- 
ul-Oinnih. An instructive commentary' was thus 
afforded on the surprise expressed by tlie khans wlien 
tlic fliscovcries were finst mentioned to them by the 
Dritish deputies ; and a most satisfactory test of the 
degree of credit to be attached to any thing they 
niight state, or leave to be inferred from tlieir de¬ 
portment. Indeed it was incredible that the dis¬ 
covery should bo unknown in the court of Omdut- 
ul-Oinrah. Waiving all argument rlerived from his 
knowledge of the probability of such discovery, 
inasmuch as any such argument must proceed upon 
an assumption of his guilt, it wa.s not to be believed 
that a subject which the British authorities had 
been for months employed in investigating, which 
had pven rise to the appointment of a special com¬ 
mission for the examination of witnesses, limt had 
not only entered upon its duties but liad concluded 
them and reported the result, should never have at¬ 
tracted the attention of the person most interested 
m It, or of any of his servants. TIic exliibition of 
f^uch extreme ignorance and apathy by any court in 
the world could not be credited. The improbability 
18 greatly increased when the court in which this 
8 tate of things is supj.osed to exist is an oriental 
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CHAP. XVI. one. It is increased to the liighest degree when it is 
recollected that it is the court of Arcot, where in¬ 
trigue and espionage had long heen carried to an 
extent whieli, if proficiency in those arts conferred 
an honourable distinction, might sliame by its ex¬ 
ample every court with which it could be brought 
into comparison. 

At the ajipointetl time the Britisli <le|>uties re¬ 
paired to the palace, and being first introduced to tbe 
khans, tliey demanded of those officers whether fur- 
thcr consideration had wnuight any change in tlieir 
sentiments. They were answered that it was not tlio 
intention of Ali Hussein to recede from the terms 
«>f the counter project pr(‘sente<l at the previous in¬ 
terview. The lieir then entered, in confonnity with 
the arrangement made fui his Ixdialf, and, in re]>ly to 
a f|nestion from the deputies, de(dared tliat he con¬ 
sidered the klians to have been ai>pointed by his 
father for tlie purpose of a.ssisting him, and that the 
object of liis own councils was not separated from 
theirs. The <leputies thereupon made a communi¬ 
cation, wliich they had been instructed to deliver, of 
the intention of Lord Clive to hold a personal con¬ 
ference with Ali Hussein j)reviou8ly to C4irrying 
into efibet the measures in contemplation. This 
took the khans by surprise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Various modes of evading the pro- 
jmsed conforenco were resorted to ; but tho deputies 
insisting that the governor's orders admitted no ex¬ 
cuse or delay, tho khans retired to make preparations, 
and Ali Hussein took advantage of their absence to 
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doclnro, in a low tone of voice, that he had been de- chat. 
ceivod hy tlieiii. On their return, the whole party 
assembled proceeded to the tent of the oHicer com- 
Tuandin" the CoiniJany’s trooj)s at tlie j)alace, M here 
they were met by Lord Clive. The ceremonies of 
introduction being over, the attendants of Ali Hus¬ 
sein were required to withdi*aw, ainl tlic conference 
was conducted by him and the British governor. 

Before the latter had fully explained liis views, ho 
was interru])ted by Ali Hussein, wlio, after express¬ 
ing his sense of the governor’s consideration, volun¬ 
tarily procoede<I to state that the conferences had 
been conducted by the khans without his participa¬ 
tion, and that he disapproved of the result which 
had followed. In consequence of this avowal, the 
entire substance of the conferences was recapitulated 
to Ali Hussein, the proofs of the vioIati<iii of the 
ongngemonts of the late Nabob with the British go- 
veniment were distinctly enumerated, and the extent 
of the security required by the latter concisely ex- 
j)lained. Ali Hussein then declared himself willing 
to agree to the terms j)roj)osed : and after some con¬ 
versation on mattei*s of secondary impoi-tance, lie sug¬ 
gested that a treaty should be jirejiared, vesting the 
entire civil and militarj- authority in the Comjiany, 

Mhich he ol)served he wouhl be ready to execute, with 
or without the consent of the khans, at another sepa¬ 
rate conference which w:ls appointed to be held on 
the following day within the British lines. On that 
day the deputies proceeded to the palace, to conduct 
the heir of Omdut-ul-Onirah to the place of incet- 
voL. nr. T. 
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niAP. XVI. inpf; but a change bail passed over his mind, and ho 
announced, that as the two khans ha<l been a]ij)ointed 
I)y liis father’s will to assist his councils, he could 
not adopt a line of conduct inconsistent with their 
advice, and that conse(iucntl)’ no further intendew 
with the governor was necessary. lie was urged, 
notwithstanding his new determination, to keep the 
appointment which had been made, and he con- 
s{*nted. The conference with Lord Clive, like the 
former, took place without the jiresenco of the 
khans; but Ali Hussein maintained tlie same tone 
which had marked liis ]>revious communication to 
the deputies. Heing requestetl to p^ve some expla¬ 
nation, ho said tliat ho was aware tliat the senti¬ 
ments which lie now expressed clilVered entirely from 
those which ho had avowed on the preceding day, 
but that the change was the result of reflection : 
that the whole family lunl been assembled to deli¬ 
berate on his aft’uirs—that ho ha<l, in consequence, 
given the subject better consideration, and that ho 
now considered it to be totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to the proposal 
to which he had previously given his consent. He 
was reminded of his admission that the khans had 
practised deception on him—the consequences of 
persisting in his new course were pointed out, and 
a.ssui-ances were given of protection from any insult 
or danger that he might apprehend from an adhe¬ 
rence to his former decision ; but all these topics were 
urged in vain. A suspicion was then intimated to 
Ali Hussein that he had been encouraged by inte- 
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restofl persons to adopt tlie fatal course on which ho chap, xvi 
had entered—tlmt their representations had indneeri 
him to disbelieve tlie existence of ordei-s from tlie 
jjovernor-gcneral warranting tlie projiosal wliicli liad 
been made to him, and the terms on whicli its ac¬ 
ceptance had been urged. He admitted that lie had 
been spoken to on tlie subject, but denied tliat ho 
was influenced by any distrust of the nature of the 
governor-general’s orders. 

This point was one which the Hritish negotia¬ 
tors felt it indispensable to render perfectly clear. 

Tliey knew the delusions to which a pei-son in the 
situation of Ali Hussein Mas exposed, and they M'ere 
anxious to dispel them. It Mas, therefore, ex])lained, 
that the allusion to the interested pei*sons ha«! refer¬ 
ence to those M’ho hold tuncas and other claims on 
the Carnatic territory. Tlicse persons had strong 
motives for opposing the settlement of the affairs of 
the country in the M ay proposed, as in the event of 
its being placed under the control of the Company 
they could have no hope of enforcing tliosc claims. 

It M a.s added, that “ the princijilcs of persons of that 
<lescriptlon encouraged every expectation that they 
Mould be desirou.s of sacrificing the pennaneiit in¬ 
terests and honour of” the Nabob’s “family to the 
attainment of their immc<liate advantage.”* What 
M'a.s meant by “ the princijilcs” of the persons here 
alluded to is not easy to conjecture. They were 

• iteport of Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close. It will be found 
in a series of papers relating to the Carnatic, presented to the 
House of Commons, and ordered to be printed in .lune, 1P02. 
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CMAi'. xvi. shameless and remorseless ])lunderers, without the 
slightest j)retence even to those rclaxecl and unde¬ 
fined |)rincij)los hy which too many are guided, or 
those corrupted ones whicli have sometimes led men 
in sincerity and honesty to j)cq)etratc crimes, in the 
belief that they were fulfilling the demands of duty. 
The men referred to had no more claim to prin- 
cij)!e than have the minor practitionei-s of the arts 
of acquisition by chicane or violence. These men 
plied on a large scale the occu])ati<ui which their 
humbler brethren are compelled to follow on a small 
one. Wisely and humanely \vas the youthful can¬ 
didate for the musnud of Arcot warned against 
their machinations. Most Justly was it stated to 
him, that the oppressors of the Carnatic, with the 
geneml hody of his father’s creditors, would feel an 
interest in ])ersua<ling him to reject the proposal 
which Inul been ma<lo to him, and to cherish a 
belief that the measures of the local government 
would be disajqiroved in England and rovei-sed by 
the authorities there. The history of Arcot at that 
time alTonled record of the successful j»ractico of 
similar delusions—successful as to the object pro¬ 
posed, that of enriching nnjirineiplcd adventurers. 
Since tliat jicriod the practice has not been totally 
discontinued, and instances of inoi*c recent date 
might be quoted, in which the interests of native 
jirinces have been sacrificed, that fortunes might bo 
accumulated by strangers. Against the mischievous 
deceptions believed to bo employed to mislead him, 
Ali Hussein was warned repeatedly though unnvail- 
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in^Iy. lie vas apprized that, if Ik* ontertaiiiod any ciiak xvi. 
hope tliat what miglit be done by tlie p:oveiinnent 
of Fort St. George would be undone by a superior 
authority, he deceived himself. He was assured, not 
only that tlie orders of the "overnoi-seneral were 
peieinj)tory to carry into effect the ]>lan which lia<I 
been submitted for his concurrence, but that the same 
views were entertained Ijy the goverinnent at lioim*, 
and that, conse(|uently, all expectation of revision in 
that (juarter must be vain. Nothing was neglected 
that could bo suj)|K)sed likely to lead the infatuated 
youth from the ilanger jirejiared for him by those who 
calle<l themselves liis friends ; but all endeavoui's 
were vain. Acconling to oric*nta! views, he might be 
regarded as fated to relimpjish rank and wealth with 
all their attractions and convenieiiees, for the sake 
of preserving to some worthless natives ami ecjually 
worthless Europeans the means of unhallowed gain 
—ail object which, after all, was not attained. The 
conference concluded on the part of Lord Clive by 
representing to Ali Hussein that no j)ains had been 
spareil to guard him against the consequences which 
he was about to incur; that the ilutics of humanity 
towards him, and of attention to the honour of tlie 
liritish name, had been satisfied; that his jiosition in 
society had been determined by himself, and that 
his future situation woubl be that of a private per¬ 
son, regarded us hostile to the British interests, and 
ilepeiident for sujiport on the voluntary bounty of 
the Comj»any. Ali Hussein listened to the gover¬ 
nors parting address with composure, and retired 
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CHAP. XVI. from the plucc of audience without oflering any ob¬ 
servation on it. 

The endeavours whicli were made to prevail upon 
Ali Hussein to accept the ofler of the 13riti.sh 
government were promjited by a desire to carry 
into effect the wishes of Omdut-ul-Omrah. Ali 
Hussein was the son of a woman of low station, 
who certainly never was the legal wife of the dc- 
cease<l Nabob. He had, however, been recognized 
by him as his heir, and in deference to this re¬ 
cognition the Ilritish government had offered to 
acknowledge him. The right to demand from him 
tlie same conditions which it had been resolved to 
claim from Omdiit-ul-Omrah does not admit of 
question. That prince had been engaged in a series 
of intrigues directed against the jiower to which he 
owed his maintenance on the throne. It was Justly 
held that he had forfeited the rights to which 
under treaty he had been entitled, so long as ho 
continued to respect the conditions attached to 
them, and a new arrangement was contemplated, 
the completion of which Avaa deferred by the dan¬ 
gerous state of the Nabob's health. Passing by the 
objections that might he taken to Ali Hussein’s 
title, on the ground of illegitimacy—granting that 
his father’s will entitled him to the right of in- 
heiitance, it is evident that he could claim to 
inherit no more than his father had the power to 
convey to him. Had Omdut-ul-Omroh recovered 
his health, the same representations which were 
made to Ali Hussein would have been made to 
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him, the terms wouhl have been reijiureil as (Hap. xvi. 

conditions of his retaining the rank and title of 
Nabob, and if refused, Omdut-ul-Omrah must have 
been content to descend to a jirivatc station. Had 
he consented, his heir would have been admitted to 
succeed him on the same tenns with himself—had 
lie refused, the son, like tlie fatlier, would have been 
an obscure pensioner. 

The accidental postponement of the intende<l 
measures of the flritish government, caused by the 
illness of Omdut-ul-Omrah, couM make no diflerence 
in the rights of any party. If a new arrangement 
had been ma<lo during the life of Omdut-ul-Omrali, 
his death would not have revived, in favour of his 
heir, the rights secureil by Lord Cornwallis's treaty; 
and it would be absurd to maintain that the humane 
consideration of the Hritish government, in abstain¬ 
ing from pressing its just and reasonable claims 
ujion a dying man, should deprive them of the 
power of enforcing them against his successor. 
Omdut-ul-Omrab had, indeed, been previously en¬ 
gaged in undennining the Hritish interests, and Ali 
Hussein had not; but if the authority of the latter 

r 

might properly have been subjected to limitations 
established during the life of his father, there could 
be no injustice in establishing the same limitations 
from the period of his father’s death. The restric¬ 
tions were not capriciously imposed; they were 
necessary, as experience had shewn, to the security 
of the Hritish government. Tliey were further ne- 
ces.sjiry to the imiuovement of the country and the 
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ciiAF. XVI. haj)pincss of the people. On tliese jfrounds, tlie 
British government had long heen anxious for 
change; they had heen withhehl from making it 
solely from a regard to the j>reservation of good 
faitli. They had now an opportunity of rescuing 
the cojintry from oppression without bringing any 
imputation upon tlie national lionour; and none 
could condemn them for using it, exce]>t those who 
preferred the interests of a knot of recklos.s usurers 
to the hapj)iness of those whose industry was ex¬ 
erted in dniwing forth the riches of the earth. 

The pestilent inlluencc which had long been 
exerted to coimtenict all good governnient in the 
Carnatic was employed in einleavouring to ])aralyze 
the arm of the British government when raised to 
strike at the sources of oj>pression. The hoj>o of 
success could have been but small, but it was re¬ 
solved to risk the event. Ali Hussein, like his 
lather and grandfather, was surrounded by men in¬ 
tent only on their own advantage, but accustomed 
to cloak their selfish desig^is under the guise of pro¬ 
moting the honour and interests of the prince. The 
counter project, presented by the khans on rejecting 
the overture of the British government, was ob¬ 
viously not of Asiatic manufacture. It bears indu¬ 
bitable marks of western origin.* It was manifest 
to the British deputies (and the fact is noticed in 
their rejiort), that it had been translated from an 
Euroj)ean language; and no one who reads it in 

* It will be found in the Collection of Carnatic Papers previ¬ 
ously referred to. 
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English can doiiht tliat it lias been subjected to tlio chap. xvi. 
j)rocess of double translation. Something more was 
manifest on the face of this j)aper. Great care u as 
taken to exclude the executive government in India 
from any share in the management of the funds 
allotted to the liquidation of the consolidated debts 
of Maliomot AH; it was, therefore, to be legiti¬ 
mately inferred that those who drew up the ]>roject 
were interested in the proj)osed exclusion. Into 
the liands of such pei*sons had the youthful son of 
Omdut-uNOmrah fallen. Through similar agenev, 

Mahomet Ali Iiad passed a life of misery and dis¬ 
honour—hated by his subjects, distrusted by his 
allie.s, and flattered only by those who meant to 
profit by his weakness. Mis son inherited his throne 
and his incumbrances—his univci-sal unpopularity 
and his miserable folly; but his reign, like that of 
his father, was wretched to himself, mischievous to 
his subjects, and useful to none save those whom it 
was infamy to servo; but it was far more brief, and 
with him the rampant ascendancy of usury and 
extortion passed away. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appears to have left no legiti¬ 
mate offspring; and it had been determined, should 
his testamentary heir reject the throne on the modi¬ 
fied teiTOs on which it was in future to be held, 
to tender it to the acceptance of Azim-ul-Dowlah. 

This prince was the only legitimate son of Ameer- 
ul-Omrah, tlie second son of Mahomet Ali. The 
ordinary principles of succession would thus be 
little violated; and except ^vith reference to the 
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cHAr. XVI. testamentary disposition of the throne by Omdut- 
ul-Oinrali, they Avouhl not be violated at all. It 
was, however, in this case far more easy to deter¬ 
mine than to carry the determination into effect. 
Azim-ul-Dowlah was in the power of those who 
supported the pretensions of bis cousin. Oppor¬ 
tunity was sought for making a private communi¬ 
cation to him; but so strictly was he watched, that 
it w;is found impracticable. A negotiation might 
have been commenced openly; but this, there was 
reason to apjuehend, might involve the j)riiice. in 
the fate which in the Kast so often overtakes those 
wlio enjoy the dangerous distinction of royal birth 
without tlie means of self-<lefence. Before the <|ues- 
tion of how to communicate with Azim was solved, 
it was ascertained that the rival party were displaying 
much activity, and no inconsiderable share of auda¬ 
city. The khans ha<l ]»rivately, but formally, placed 
Ali Hussein on the musnud of Arcot, and a public 
ceremony (»f the like nature was to take place Avith- 
out delay. As such an investiture Avould be the 
signal for civil AA'ar, Lord Clive felt it necessary to 
resort to vigorous nieasuros to prevent it. The 
oflicer commanding the British detachment in charge 
of the palace gatcAvay Avaa onlered to take pos¬ 
session of the entire building, and to remove the 
guards of the late Nabob, Avho had hitherto been 
suffered to continue at their j>09t9. This being 
effected, the difKculty of communicating Avith 
Azim-uI-DoAvlah Avas removed; a party of the 
Company’s troops being substituted at the place 
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which he inhiibited for the gnanls of tlie late Nabob chap. xvi. 
wlio were previously stationed there. Tlie j)rince 
was surj)rised by the change, and his stirprise nj)- 
pcars to have been not unini.\e<l with alarm. It was 
explained to him that the movement was intcn«le<l for 
his more eifectual protection, and he was satisfied. 

Although he could not be aware of the j)recisc views 
of the Britisli government, he could at least place 
confidence in its lionour, and must have felt certain 
that no change of guanl could involve him in greater 
<langer than that which previously surroumled him. 

On the morning after the change the prince was 
visited by Colonel MacNeil, the officer in command, 
who intimated tliat, if he felt any desire of rejire- 
senting the state of liis aflairs to the British govern¬ 
ment, the means of doing so were now oj)en to him 
without danger. The offer was embraced, and Azim 
was soon admitted to an interview with Lord Clive, 
lie appeared to entertain no ambitious designs, and 
he probably did not anticipate the possibility of his 
elevation to the dignity wliich Ali Hussein had re¬ 
nounced. He conijdained of injuries and hardship.^, 
of poverty and its inconveniences, an<] requested with 
great earnestness that, in any settlement tliat might 
be made of the affairs of the Carnatic, his cl Slims 
might be considered; but lie appoarcfl to limit his 
e.xpectation to the provision of more suitable accom¬ 
modation for liis family. He was sissurod that his 
wishes would be regarded, and the conference closed 
without any intimation that his exjicctations were 
likely to be exceeded. Another interview took 
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c HAF. XVI. place on the following day, when the views of tlie 
Ilritish government wore gradually unfohlcd. These 
being understo<»d, there remained little to impede 
the progress of negotiation. Aziin acknowledged 
the right acipiired hy the Company by the perfidy of 
IMahomet Ali and Omdut-uI-Oinrah, and expressed 
himself willing to accej)! the oflice tendered him, 
with all the conditions attached to it by the British 
government. Within a few <lays a treaty was draAni 
up and signed, by which the respective rights of 
A/im and the Comj)any were defined and settled on 
the bsusis previously <letennined on ; a jwoclamation 
was issued by tlie governor of Fort St. George, set¬ 
ting forth the grounds u]»>n which the British go- 
vernment had acted, and thus the long-vexed terri¬ 
tories of Arcot passed easily and tran<[uilly into the 
possession of the East-India Company. The states¬ 
man under whose auspices this great and ha|)i>y 
change was ellected was amply Justified in declaring 
the settlement of the Carnatic to be “perhaps the 
most salutary and useful measure Avhich has been 
a<loptod since the acquisition of the dewanny of 
Bengal.”* 

It has been mentioned, that the necessary mea¬ 
sures fur the settlement of the Carnatic were de¬ 
ferred partly with a view to the i>revious completion 
of some negotiations pending with the Nizam. 
These ended in the conclusion of a new treaty Avith 
that i»rince, under which provision was made for aiv 

♦ Letter from the Marquis WcUcalcy to Mr. Hilcy Addington. 
Despatches, vol. iii. page 675. 
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increase of tlic subsidiary force niaiiitainefl by (he chap. x^ i. 
Coinj)any for the defence of liis dominions, an<l (lie 
payments accniing on account of the whole were 
commuted for assijrnmcnts of territory. For tins 
jmrpose the whole of the territory acc|uired by the 
Nizam under the treaties of Seringajnitam and My¬ 
sore wa.s, by an article of the new treaty, transfer¬ 
red in perpetuity to the English ; but as .some of the 
districts lay inconyeuiently for their occupation, 
arrangements were made by a subsequent article 
for the exchange of tliose districts for others, wliich, 
though of somewhat less value, were more favour¬ 
ably situated with regard to British possession. 

The Marquis Wellesley thus securcMl for his coun¬ 
try the full benefit of the conquest of Mysore, and 
this without invading the just rights of the only 
ally who had taken part in the conquest. A portion 
of the acquisitions of that ally was, it is tmo, now 
surrendered to the English, and a further ces¬ 
sion of territory was made in exchange for the re¬ 
mainder; but for these advantages an ample equi¬ 
valent was offered, in relieving the Nizam from tlio 
subsidiary pajTnents to which he must otherwise 
have been liable. The Nizam was tlius exempted 
not merely from the necessity of payment, but from 
the harassing vexations which Eastern jirinces never 
fail to experience when money is to be disbui-sed. 

His people had reason to rejoice that one excuse 
for extortion was removed, while the inhabitants 
of the ceded territory liad still greater cause for 
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CHAP. XVI. conj^tul.ition in tlio change of nilers. To the 
British goveranicnt the new treaty gave security for 
the expense incurred on account of the Nizam, an 
imjwoved frontier, and all the power and respect 
resulting from a considerable extension of territory. 
All jiarties were thus l)enefite«l, and the governor- 
general had the satisfaction of feeling that, while 
he was raising the j)osition of his own government 
among the states of India, he was indirectly con¬ 
tributing to tiie jieace and happiness of others. The 
couisc and connection of public events is the jiro- 
vince of history rather than the personal character 
of the actors in them; yet it has ever been es¬ 
teemed one, at least, of its secondary functions, to 
exhibit for admiration or for scorn the remarkable 
traits of good or of evil manifested by those who 
have occupied conspicuous j)laces on the great stage 
of human affairs. If this view be correct, it would 
hero be unjust to pass without notice one part of 
the conduct of the Marquis Wellesley, in the pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation with the Nizam. The re¬ 
sident at Hyderabad, under the influence of excessive 
zeal for the conclusion of an arrangement which ho 
believed to he important, had somewhat exceeded 
his powers by agreeing to articles with regard to 
the commutation of subsidiary payments by terri¬ 
torial cession, which did not clearly define the re¬ 
spective rights of the Company and the Nizam; and 
he had sought to justify the proceeding in a manner 
which, though not unprecedented among diploma- 
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tists, rlrew from tlie govumor-gcnei*al a severe chap. xvi. 
censure. “ Any expression in tlic grant,” writes 
the Marquis Wellesley, “ calculated to mise a 
doubt of its iiermanencc, or to limit the power of 
the Company’s internal government of the country, 
or to favour the Nizam’s riglit of resumption, would 
evidently prevent us from concluding any settlement 
worthy of our character, or advantageous to our in¬ 
terests. In paragraph four of your <lospatch (if the 
2Gth of May, you jdainly a<linit that the court of 1 ly- 
•lerabml understands the fourth and fifth articles to 
have secured to the Nizam an arbitrary right of re- 
sinning the districts subsequently to the intended 
assignment, and you endeavour to remove this in¬ 
surmountable objection to those articles by alleging 
your construction of their exposition to bo diflerent 
Irom that maintained by the Nizam and his minis¬ 
ters. It is painful to me to be compelled to remark 
that your argument in this paragraph is fouinled on 
principles incompatible with the maintenance of jmb- 
lie faith, and exploded by the wisdom, justice, and in¬ 
tegrity of the law of nations. To introduce ambi<ru- 
ous ])hrases into formal instruments, designed to 
constitute the basis of public obligations between 
great states, is a practice repugnant to the jiolicy, 
honour, and dignity of the British nation. The per¬ 
spicuity of our exiiressions in all acts of obligation 
upon our national faith should be as manifest as the 
superiority of our power.” Such were the lofty and 
generous jjrinciples which then guided the adminis- 
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ciiAi’. XVI. tration of the government of liritisli India. The 
passage immediately following that which has been 
quoted carries forward the discussion of the ques¬ 
tion, but j>laces the detenninatiou on difterent 
grounds—those of an extendeil and enlightened 
pnulence. “ If it were possible for me,” continues 
the governor-general, “to aflbrd my countenance to 
a contrary system, common discretion would preclude 
me from such a course in tlie present case, when you 
distinctly avow that the ambiguous phrases on which 
you propose to rest the future claim of tlic British 
governmeut against its ally are at this moment, 
jireviously to the ratification of the treaty, construed 
by that ally in a sense directly contradictory to that 
which you desire to maintain. Your further argu¬ 
ments on the article under consideration serve only to 
luove that the Nizam might be embarrassed in the 
exercise of the right which he intended to reserve to 
himself. If your reasoning on tliis ]>art of the ijucs- 
tion be a<lmitted, the result would be not an ami¬ 
cable, firm alliance, founde<l on clear, distinct, and 
imlisputable principles, but an ill-defined state of 
j)erpctual Jealousy, controversy, and animosity, of 
doubtful claims and of incompatible rights.”* No 
right-minded Englishman can read these remarks 
without Avishing that his countrymen in India had 
always been actuated by the sentiments whicli they 
express. It is unnecessary to refer to instances in 

* Ixftter from Marquis Wellesley to resident at Hyderabad, 
15th April, 1800. See Despatches, vol. ii. pp. 278, 279. 
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which such was too. obviously not the fact—the chap, xvi, 
memory of liim who has read the earlier portions 
of this work will suj)ply them. No blots of this 
description darken the career of the Marquis 
Wellesley. Its purity is not less striking than 
its .splendour. 
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CHAP. XVII. Attention must now ht* carried back to the 
conniioncemeiit of tlio Manpiis Wellesley’s atlmi- 
nistrati«)n, and diverted from the southern to the 
northern parts of India. In Oude tl>e rifjhtful 
soverei^fii had been j»Iaced on tlie musnud ; but in 
other respects, all was embarra.ssinent and disorder. 
The British subsidy was always in arrear, while the 
most frightful extortion was practised in the realiza¬ 
tion of the revenue. Justice was unknown; the 
army was a disorderly mass, formidable only to the 
power whom it professed to serve. These evils of 
native growth were aggravated by the presence of 
an extraordinary number of European adventurers, 
most of whom were ns destitute of character and 
principle as they were of property. It is Avorthy of 
remark, that an ill-governed Indian state is pre¬ 
cisely the place which a disreputable class of Euro¬ 
peans find the most suitable to the exercise of their 
talents. To all these points, as well as to the extra¬ 
ordinary degree of power, far too great for a subject, 
possessed by Almas,* the attention of the govemor- 
gcneral was turned soon after his arrival, and his 

* The power nnd influence of this person have been noticed in 
chapter xiv. Sec vol. ii. 
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views were thus exjilaincd in a letter dated a few chap, xvii 
months after that event, and adilressed to tlie resi¬ 
dent at Lucknow. “The necessity of j)roviding for 
tlic defence of the Carnatic, and for the earlv revival 
of our alliances in the ])eninsula, as well jls for the 
seasonable reduction of the growing^ intluence of 
France in India, has not admitted either of iny visiting 
Oude, or ofmy turning my undivided attention to the 
reform of the Vizier’s affairs. There are, however, 
two or three leading consi<Ierations in the state of 
Oude to which I wish to direct your particular notice, 
intending at an early period to enter fully into the 
arrangements in which they must terminate. When¬ 
ever the death of Alinas shall happen, an opportu¬ 
nity will offer of securing the benefits of Lord Teign- 
mouth’s treaty, by provisions which seem necessary 
for the purpose of realizing the subsidy under .all 
contingencies. The Company ought to succeed to 
the power of Almas, and the management, if not 
the sovereignty, of that part of the Doab which he 
now rents ought to be placed in our hands, a propor¬ 
tionate reduction being made from the subsidy. The 
eflTect of such an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our security for the subsidy; 
the strength of our north-western frontier would 
also bo greatly increased. On the other hand, in 
the event of Almas’s death, we shall have to ap¬ 
prehend either the dangerous power of a -successor 
equal to him in talents and activity, or the weakness 
of one inferior in both, or the division of the coun¬ 
try among a variety of renters. In the first case wo 

M 2 
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CHAP. XVII. sliould risk internal oominotion, in tlie two latter the 
frontier of Oiulo woiiKl be considerably weakened 
asfainst the attacks either of the Abdalli or any other 
invader. The only remedy for these evils will be the 
possession of the Doab, fixed in the hands of our |fo- 
vernnient. The state of the Vizier’s own troops is 
another most pressing evil. To you I need not en¬ 
large on their inefficiency and insubordination. My 
intention is to persuade his excellency at a projier sea¬ 
son to disband the whole of his army, with the excep¬ 
tion of such part of it as may be nccessar}’ for the 
purposes of state, or of the collection of the revenue. 
Some expedient must be devised for providing a 
maintenance for such leaders and officers as from their 
birth or habits cannot easily bo divested of tbeir mili¬ 
tary pretensions (T do not say military cbaracter, for I 
ilo not believe that any such ilcscription of men exist 
at Lucknow). In the place of the armed rabble which 
now alarms the Vizier and invites bis enemies, I 
j)rnpose to substitute an increased number of the 
Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, to be 
relieved from time to time, and to be paid by his 
excellency.”* This communication shews that it 
was no ])art of the governor-general’s policy to leave 
the determination of great state questions to acci¬ 
dent, nor to postpone the formation of a plan for 
meeting contingencies until the contingencies had 
actually occurred. The remedies proposed for ex¬ 
isting evils were as vigorous as their suggestion was 
timely, but they were not more vigorous than was 
required by the inveterate diseases which they were 
* Letter to J. Lumsden, Esq.» 23rd Decemberi 1798* 
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<lesi^ie(l to eradicate. In a<I(litioii to the niesisures chap. xvii. 
noticed in the above extract, the governor-geiienil 
meditated the relief of the country from tlie liost of 
Europeans who had fixed ujion it as their prey. 

These he proposed to disjierse by us summary a pro¬ 
cess of ejection as should be consistent with liuma- 
nity. 

Before these designs could be ])ut in course of 
execution, a tragical occurrence, arising out of the 
disputed claim to the musnud of Dude, displayed 
without di.sguise the character of the pretender, wlio 
had been dispossessed by Lord Teigninouth. Vizier 
Ali had been allowed to reside at Benares, a j)lace 
singularly ill-cho.scn with reference to his pretensions 
and character, and fr<im which the new governor- 
general, with sufficient rcjison, dctemiincd to remove 
him. His numerous retinue had more than once 
disturbed the j)cace of the city; and tlie ordinary 
military force stationed there was not deemed 
suflicient to guard against the danger either of 
commotion or cscajie. It was also understood that 
Vizier Ali had dispatched a vakeel with presents 
to the Affghan j)rince, Zemaun Shah; and it was 
Justly inferred that he would not fail to turn to 
his advantage any oj)portunity that might bo af- 
forde<l by the approach of the Shah, and the con¬ 
sequent employment of the British troops at a dis¬ 
tance. Saadut Ali had applied for his removal; and, 
independently of this, such a step was obviously called 
for by sound policy. Mr. Cherry, the British agent, 
was accordingly instructed to signify to Vizier Ali 
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CHAI*. XVII, the govenior-general’s intention that he sliould trans¬ 
fer his residence to the vicinitv of Calcutta; at tlie 

m 

same time assuring him that no <liminution of his 
allowances or apjiointments wouhl he attempted* 
and that at his new abode he would neither bo sub- 
jcctcil to any adilitional restraint, nor denied any 
indulgence which he had been accustomed to enjoy 
at llenares. When this communication was made, 
Vizier AH expressed great reluctance to the rc- 
([uired change. This liad been expected; but in a 
short time his feelings appeared to have undergone 
great altenition. lie ceased to manifest any dislike 
to removal, and seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances which he had received of continued at¬ 
tention and indulgence. The conduct of Mr. Cherry 
towards Vizier Ali is represented to have been kind, 
ilelicate, and conciliatory ; and the latter, so far from 
affording any ground for susjiicion, had uniformly 
professed to entertain towards the British agent 
feelings of alfeetionate gratitude. But the part 
which Mr. Chorr)'’8 official duty had imposed on 
him, in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in the mind of that j>ersoii the deepest hatred. 
Mr. Cherry was warned of this, but unhappily the 
warning was disregarded. Prudence and the orders 
of government alike counselled precaution, but none 
was taken. A visit wliich Vizier Ali made, accom¬ 
panied by his suite, to the British agent, afforded the 
means of accomplishing the meditated revenge. He 
had engaged himself to breakfast with Mr. CheiTy, 
and the parties met in apparent amity. The usual 
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coinpliineiits were cxelian^cd. ^ izier Ali then chap. xyu. 
began to expatiate on liis wrongs, and having jmr- 
siied tliis subject for some time, he suddenly rose 
witli his attendants, and put to death Mr. Cherry 
and Captain Conway, an English oflicer who haji- 
pened to be present. The assassins then rushed 
out, and meeting anotlier Englishman named Gra¬ 
ham, they added him to the list of their victims. 

They jirocceded to the house of Mr. Davis, judge 
and magistrate, who had just time to remove his 
family to an upper terrace, which could only be 
reached by a very narrow staircase. At the top of 
this staircase Mr. Davis, armed with a spear, took 
his post, and so successfully did he defend it, that 
tlie assailants, after several attempts to <Iislodge him, 
were compelled to retire without ettecting their ob¬ 
ject. The benefit derived from the resistance of 
this intrepid man extended beyond his omti family: 
the <lelay thereby occasioned afforded to the rest of 
the Englisli inhabitants opportunity of escaping to 
the place where the troojis stationed for the protec¬ 
tion of the city were cncampe<l. General Erskine, 
on learning what had occurred, disjmtched a [larty 
to tlie relief of Mr. Davis, and Vizier Ali tlicrcujioii 
retired to his own residence. This, after some re¬ 
sistance, was forced, but not until its master had 
made his escape, with most of his principal adhe¬ 
rents. No further niea.sures seem to have been taken 
till the following morning, when a party of cavalry 
was dispatched after him; but the rapidity of his 
movements, and the advantage which he had gained 
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iHAE’. XVII. by tlic delay of (mrsuit, rendered the attempt to 
overtake him inellectual. 

The miscreant found refuge in tlic territories of 
the Itajah of BliotAml, a chief tributary botli to the 
Vizier and the Uajah of Nepaul, at wliieh latter 
place the Uajah of Uhotwul was at the time in 
durance. By his representatives, however, Vizier 
Ali was hospitably received, and allowed to take 
means for considerably increasing the number of his 
followers. The British government remonstrated 
with the Uajali of Nepaul against this comluct of 
the Kajaii of Bhotwurs dependents, and tlie re- 
nnuistrance produced such demonstrations on the 
part of the person to whom it was addressed, as 
led Vizier Ali to conclude that Bhotwul was no 
longer an eligible ])lace of residence. Tlie strength 
whicli lie liad acipiired enabled him to display a 
bold front, and he advanced into Goruck]>ore, whi¬ 
ther a iletachment of the Company’s troops had 
marched. With these a skinnish took place, to 
the disadvantage of Vizier Ali. Ilis followers then 
began to drop off, and he would probably have 
been taken, but for the treachery of a body of the 
Viziers troops who had been stationed to inter¬ 
cept him. Passing along the foot of the northern 
hills, lie succeeded in reaching Jjmeghur, where 
he was received, but placed under restraint. It 
being suggested by Captain Collins, the British 
resident with Scindio, that the Rajah of Jyiieghur 
might be induced, by the ofTcr of a considerable 
reward, to surrender his visitor, that officer was in- 
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stnietcd to open a negotiation for the piiqin-se. The chap, xvii, 
task was not unatteiuled with diOicuItv. The law of 
honour, as understood at Jyneghur, stood in the way 
of giving up to his jmrsuers oven a murderer. On 
the other hand, the R;tja!i’s appetite for wealtli was 
violently stimulated by the large sum oHered by 
Colonel Collins as the priee of the transfer of the 
I)erson of Vizier Ali into his keeping. A compro¬ 
mise was at length effecteih Vizier Ali was given 


nj>, on condition that his life should be sjared, an<l 
that his limbs should not be disgraced by chains. 
Some of his accomplices had previously suifered the 
punishment due to their crimes. The great criminal 
escaped through the scruples of the Uajah of Jyno- 
glmr. Those scruples, however, di<l not j>r(?vent his 
relieving his guest of the charge of a fpiantity of 
jewels. This accpiisition, with the sum obtained 
from the English, probably consoled the Rajah for 
the slight taint which his honour had incurred. 

The views which the governor-genei-al had pre¬ 
viously proj)ounded to the resident at Lucknow 


were subse<|ucntly directed to be pressed uj.on the 
attention of the Vizier. It was justly urged that 
the alann created by the recent approach ofZcmaun 
Shah ought to operate as an in<Iuccment to employ 
the season of repose afforded by bis retirement in 
providing such effectual means of resistance as might 
be sufiicient to avert the apprehension of future dan¬ 
ger. The military establishment of the Vizier was 
admitted, by himself, to be useless for the purpose 
of defence. It was worse than useless; for at the 


moment when the j.resence of the British force hud 
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CHAR. xvn. been required to make a fonnidable demonstration on 
the frontier, it had been found necessar>' to retain 

W 

a part of it in the capital to protect tlic person and 
autliority of the prince from tlio excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troops. The conclusion 
which this state of things suggested to the go- 
venior-gcnoral was unanswerable. “ The inference 
to be dniwn from these events,” said ho, “ is obvi¬ 
ously that the defence of his excellency’s domi¬ 
nions against foreign attack, as well as their inter¬ 
nal tranquillity, can only be secured by a reduction 
of his own useless, if not dangerous, troops, and by 
a projtortionate augmentation of the British force 
in his l>ay.” 

A change which not long afterwards took place 
in the office of resident at Lucknow caused some 
delay in the communication of the governor-gene- 
nd’s views to the Vizier. Mr. Lumsden was suc¬ 
ceeded by J^ieutenant-Colonel Scott, who bore a 
letter from Sir Alure<I Clarke, then holding the 
office of vice-president in Bengal, calling atten¬ 
tion to the necessity of military reform. A favour¬ 
able opportunity for presenting the letter was of¬ 
fered by the Vizier’s complaints of the turbu¬ 
lent and disorderly state of some of his battalions. 
Of this Colonel Scott took advantage; and the 
prince, on reading the letter, declared his thorough 
concurrence in the sentiments which it contained. 
The resident thereupon pressed an early conside¬ 
ration of the subject, and requested that the result 
might be communicated to him as soon as possible. 
Me, at the same time, suggested the propriety of 
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proparing certain f«tatcments of the number and chap, xvii, 
exj)ensie of the troops of every descrijition em])loye(l 
bv the Vizier. 

More than twenty days passed witliout any satis¬ 
factory notice of this communication. The resident 
then presseil for the apj)ointment of a day for tlie 
discussion of the subject, ami a day wa.s fixed. On 
its arrival, however, nothing could be drawn from 
the Vizier but the most vague and dark intimations 
of Ins views and feelings, lie observed, that tlie 
measure proposed was not impracticable, but such as 
lie liope<l might be accomplished; but he added, 
that he had a proposal to make, connected with liis 
own ease, tlie prosperity of his government, and the 
happiness of his subjects, and which, in its operation, 
could be prejudicial to no one; but all intima¬ 
tion of its nature or cliaracter he deferred till an ex¬ 
pected visit of the governor-general to Lucknow, or 
till the execution of the projected measure was com¬ 
mitted to the resident. No representations could 
induce him to explain; but he promised to visit tlie 
resident on a future day, and dictate a memorandum. 

He came, but the matter dictated for report to the 
governor-general proved to be nothing more tlian a 
repetition of what he had stated on the former day. 

The resident entered into arguments to shew the 
projiriety of separating the two projects, as the 
reform of the military department must be greatly 
protracted if it were made dependant on the accept¬ 
ance of the Vizier’s unexplained proposal. On 
that proposal it was urged no determination could 
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CHAP, xvn.be forrnetl for a considerable time, inasmuch a.s 
the governor-gencrars j>rosonce at Lucknow coiiltl 
not bo immediate, and it was not to be expected 
that he would delegate powers for the conclusion 
of an an*angement with the nature and oliject 
of wliich he wjis totally unacijuaintecl. But the 
Vizier was unmoved, and the conference termi¬ 
nated without any |)rogress having been made in the 
neg(»tiation. 

From tlie mysterious deportment of the Vizier 
nothing could be distinctly known of his wishes or 
intentions. All was left to conjeetiiro. The resident 
beiiove<l that he was anxious to annihilate the func¬ 
tions of the ministers, who were the ordinaiy organs 
of communication with the resident, and to become 
the sole executor of his own juirposes. What those 
purjioscs wore, and In what manner they were car¬ 
ried on, was manifest from the wiiole course of tlie 
government since its assumption by Saadut Ali. 
The appropriation of tlie ]>rofits of ojiprossion lind 
heen in a great degree changed, but no change had 
taken place for the benefit of the j)eoplc. The same 
abuse and misinanagomont, the same frightful ex¬ 
tortions which disgraced the revenue collections 
under the former government, continued to pre¬ 
vail undiniinlshed in extent or atrocity, under that 
of Saadut Ali. The only difTerence was, that the 
entire fruits went into the private treasury of the 
sovereign, and, as parsimony was a striking feature 
in his character, were carefully hoarded by him. 
Formerly, a large portion was appropriated by those 
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who stood hetwccn the prince and the people, and chap. xvm. 
the part wliich readied the royal cofiei-i? was<iniekly 
dissiiiated in wild and thoughtless profusion. “ I 
cannot but feel,” said Colonel Scott, “ that the ruin 
of the country, commenced in a reign of jirofusion 
and indolence, will jwogressively proceed in a reign 
of parsimony and diligence.” 

No experienced statesman indulges a vision so 
Utojiian, as the hope of silencing calumny or secur¬ 
ing univei-sal ajiprohation. The folly of such an ex¬ 
pectation, if it existed, could scarcely be more strik¬ 
ingly illustrated than by reference to the ojiinions 
which have been at various times expressed on the 
mode of dealing adopted by the Hritish govern¬ 
ment of India with the states in subsidiary alliance 

4 

with it. If the unrestrained exercise of the civil go¬ 
vernment—that is, the unrestrained jiower of grind¬ 
ing to the dust the mass of the people, and drj’ing 
up the sources of prosperity—be left in the hands 
of the native prince and his minions, the British go¬ 
vernment is accused of supporting by its authority 
abuses which it has the means of suppressing. When 
it is supposed to entertain an inclination to restrain, 
however cautiously and moderately, the power of 
oppression, it is accused of violating treaties and 
invading the rights of independent princes. No 
statesman who feels confident in his own integrity 
will regard the clamour on either side; but those 
who live on the breath of popular applause, and 
apart from it find no satisfaction in the conscious¬ 
ness of performing their duty, cannot fail to see 
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CHAP, XVII. in the maiiJigeniont of tho subsidiary states difficul¬ 
ties, through whicli it is ini])ossi))]c for them to pass 
witliout incurring the loss of the element by whicli 
they live. 

Tlie governor-general of India, at the time under 
consideration, was not of this latter class. He was 
resolved to take the mea.sures uhich a|ipeared to 
liim, under the surrounding circumstances, tho best, 
undeterred alike by fear of tho rei)roaches of tlioso 
who might choose to think, or to affect to think, 
that he did either too little or too much. His an¬ 
swer to the representations of the resident was to 
the effect, that the present condition of the govern¬ 
ment appeared to jirecludc the acquisition of tho 
information necessary to the first step in the pro¬ 
posed reforms; that it nas to be hoped an aiiplica- 
tion addressed to the Vizier by the govenior-general, 
simultaneously with his communication to Colonel 
Scott, would remove all difficulty, and establish the 
resitlcnt in tho degree of influence and consideration 
which it was necessary he should enjoy; but if this 
expectation should be disa])pointcd, the resident 
was to insist, in the name of his superior, on the 
Vizier placing his government in such a state as 
should aflbrd the requisite means of information, as 
well as of carrying tho necessary military reforms 
completely and speedily into effect. The nominal mi¬ 
nister, Hussein lieza Khan, was supposed to offer a 
bar to these results. His master withheld from him 
confidence, consideration, and power. His talents 
were not such as to make it desirable to retain 
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liim in oj)positioii to tlic wishes of the V'izier, and chap. xvn. 
tlie governor-gcneml was ready to assent to his re- 
moval, due provision being made for Ins suj>port and 
safety, provided that his successor should be a 
person unequivocally well disjjoscd to cultivate and 
improve tlie existing connection between the state 
of Oude and the Company. Tlie proposed military 
refonn, liowever, was declared to be the great and 
immediate object of the goveriior-gcnerars solici¬ 
tude. This point was to be pressed with unreinitted 
eaniestiioss, and the Vizier’s acquiescence in tlu' 
necessary measures was expected to bo totally un¬ 
qualified by any conditions not necessarily connected 
with it. 


Tlic occurrence about this time of a dispute Iic- 
twcon the Vizier and part of his troops aflbrded 
such striking illustration of the character of the 
prince, and of the relation subsisting between him 
and his army, that on this account it deseiwes notice 
One of his battalions, stationed at Lucknow, refused 
to march to a part of the country where its services 
were required until a portion of its arream of pay 
were discharged; for Saadut Ali scrupulously ob¬ 
served the good old native custom of keeping sol¬ 
diers pay heavily in arrear, and never indulging his 
troops with the luxury of money till it was abso- 
ute^ impossible to withhold it. On this occasion 
the Vizier was so disgusted with the presumption of 

he declared his intention of actually complying with 

< emand of the clamorous battalion, and then 
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CHAP. XVII. disbanding it. The resi<lent ajiproved of tlic deter¬ 
mination ; first, because the troops bad shewn some 
sjTnptoms of disan’ection; ami, secondly, because 
the gradual dismission of tlio N’izier's battalions, 
when occasion might arise, sc'cmed a desirable mode 
of jirejiaring for the introduction of a general reform 
of the military establishment of Omle in the manner 
desired by the governor-general. But a settlement 
<if accounts is, in the loast, ahvavs a matter of dif- 
ficultv; and the arrangement of the claims of the 
Viziers iliscontented battalions was not destined to 
form an excejition from a rule, the extent of winch 
is all but universal. According to llie ^'^lzie^. only 
three months’ ])ny was dm'—the battalion claimed 
five. Tliis point was atljusted, wlien another im¬ 
pediment arose. The ^’izier reejuirt'd that the dif¬ 
ferent companii's should proci'ed to tlu' treasury of 
tin* palace, tln're to rc'ci'ive )>ayment and deliver ti|» 
their arms and accoutrements. The men ajipre- 
hended d(‘ce]>tie)n, and requiretl tliat the money 
should be sent to their encampment, or that a 
hostage should remain there as security for tho 
due perfonnaiice of their sovort'ign’s engagements. 
The British resident having found, by an inspec¬ 
tion of tho accounts, that the proposed mode of 
adjustment wa.s equitable, and having also ascer¬ 
tained that the men refused to proceed to tho place 
a)>pointed for their payment and discharge, was 
disposed to support the authority of the Vizier by 
the employment of one of the Company’s regiments. 
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But he w.Ts not thorou^hlv siitisficd of the lionosf ceiap. xa ii 
intentions of the prince; ami the discontented 
men, reposing confidence in him which they with¬ 
held from their master, sent a deputation to ex- 
jilain to him their situation and wislies. It was 
stated on their behalf, tliat the want of pay 
had jiroduced real distress; that tliere was no com¬ 
mandant or head of the battalion throu-l. wliom 
tliey could re^Iarly ajijdy to the Vizier; and 
that the feeling of distnist. wliich deterre.I them 
from going to the palace in conformity Avitli the 
ordeiN of the prince, was amj)!)' justified by the 
non-fulfilment of former promises. The resident 
took pains to satisfy the minds of the appli¬ 
cants, and they ajijicareil disposed to submit. 

The existence of this disposition being cominuni- 
rated to the Vizier, ho, too, expressed himself satis¬ 
fied. A deprecatory petition from the malcontents 
was jircscnted to the prince through the British 
resident, who, partaking of tlic feeling of distrust 
which pervaded not only the battalion in question, 
but all ranks and orders of men at Lucknow, gave 
the weight of his own recommendation to the course 
which he deemed most advisable—that the Vizier 
sliould accept tbe submission of the battalion, settle 
the arrears of pay in the manner proposed, and 
follow up the settlement by dismissal. Tlie Vizier 
consented witli a graciousness Avorthy of his elevated 
station; and jiromised tliat arrangements should be 
made for carrjing into effect on a specified day the 

VOL. HI. N 
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CHAV. XVII. Ilian supported by Colonel Scott. Tlic ready ac- 
<|iiiesconcc of the j>riiice seems to have lulled the 
sus|ucions of the liritish resident, though his e.xpe- 
rience of the value of the royal word might have 
been suj>posed suflicient to koej> them awake. Ilia 
account of his feelings, of the change ert’ected in 
them, and of tlie cause of that change, shall bo 
given in his own words. “ I had no apprehension,” 
says lie, “ that he (the Vizier) would dejiart from 
liis engagements, or that any obstmetion on his side 
would be thrown in the way of a final conclusion. 
How great, then, was my astonishment, to find 
that tlie pei*sons employed to a<ljust the accounts 
liad commanded the attendance at the jialace of 
four of the native officers by name, for the purpose 
of settling a <lemand of several thousand rupees, 
which they said hail been brought forward by the 
former commandant of the battalion, who has been 
ten months in confinement, which sum was to bo 
deducteil fnun the aggregate amount of jmy duo to 
the battalion. I sent a message to the Nawaub 
(Vizier), remonstrating against this new and unsea¬ 
sonable demand, which, if justly fanned, ought to 
have been included in the account originally fur¬ 
nished for my inspection. The Nawaub (Vizier), 
under the most solemn assurances, and with many 
solid arguments on the policy of good faith, declared 
his firm resolution of adhering to the settlement; 
but his excellency w’cnt out this morning to a garden 
of Almas’s, about eight miles from the city, without 
leaving any instructions for the adjustment of ac- 
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counts or pajment of arrears.”* A^inst this scan- cn \r. xvn. 
(lalous broach of lionestyColonel Scott ronionstratc*!, 
and, ultimately, through his exertions, the troops re¬ 
ceived their pay. 

This preliminary being over, tlioy (lej)osited tlieir 
arms and dispersed without tumult or disorder. The 
conduct of the resident througliout these jiroceed- 
ings scarcely seems to require apology. If any be 
necessar)', it is funn'slied in his own a])peal to the 
go^onlor-gcncraI for an indulgent construction. 

If, said he, “ in the course of this transaction 
any part of the conduct jnirsued by me should aji- 
pcar to your lordship exceptionable, I trust to y<nir 
lordship’s liberal consideration of the emhari-ass- 
niciits a man must labour under wlioro artifi<*e is 
oppo.sed to ])Iain dealing, wliere tlic crimes of the 
accused originate in the faults of the government, 
and where, under the mask of vigour, attem]>ts are 
made to draw mo into a participation of a measure 
of cruel and unjust severity for tlio gratification of 
avarice.” 

Snell was the situation of Colr)n(‘l Scott—such 
has been and still is the situation of tlioso Iioldin«r 
nppointinGnts siniilar to liis* SuitouhcIcmI on evory 
side by temptations to err, the most inflexihic de- 
tennination and the most cautious discretion are 
indisjiensable to tlie creditable discliarge of their 
onerous duties. 

But it is time to return to the progress of the 

Letter of Colonel Scott to governor-general, 4th October, 

1799, publiehed in Parliamentary Papers. 

N 2 
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CHAP. xvii. negotiation for canning into effect the govemor- 
gencral's views of military reform. In answer to a 
letter from the governor-general already referred to, 
the Vizier declared tliat the advantages, both imme¬ 
diate and future, of a reform in his military esta¬ 
blishment were more strongly impressed on his own 
mind than on that of his illustrious correspondent, 
ami tliat he would, without a moment’s delay, con¬ 
sult with Colonel Scott upon what was practicable, 
and communicate the result of their joint delibera¬ 
tions. Tliis ])romise was fulfilled in the manner 
usual with the Vizier—it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in jaunt of fact, it was not fulfilled at all. 
Colonel Scott described the character and habits of 
this jirince with equal truth and brevity. “ His 
excellency,” sai<l he, “ is a man inconceivably dif¬ 
ficult to deal with under an observance of the com¬ 
mon forms due to resjiect and decorum, llis ready 
ami thorough acquiescence in the j>ropriety of almost 
every measure j)ro]>osed to him jirechides discussion, 
but the execution is neglected by a total disregard 
of promise, or evaded by a flimsy subterfuge.” The 
j^romised communication of the Vizier’s sentiments 
not arriving, the governor-general again addressed a 
letter to him, representing the obligation of the Com¬ 
pany to defend the prince’s dominions; the insuffi¬ 
ciency for the purjiosc of the number of British 
tron]>s ordinarily stationed within them; the danger 
impending from the intentions of Zemaun Shah, 
and possibly from other sources; the necessity of an 
augmentation of the British force, and the ready 
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means of providing for tlio cost by disbanding (lie chap. xvii. 
disorderly battalions, wbicb were a source not of 
strength but of weakness. The letter conchnled by 
intimating that the British troops in Oude \\ ould be 
immediately reinforced by a portion of the proj)ose<l 
augmentation; the remainder were to follow at a 
future period. 

The justice of this measure must bo determined 
by the conditions of the treaty under which the 
relative claims of the Vizier and the British govern¬ 
ment arose—its expediency, by the circumstances 
under wliich it was resorted to. 

The treaty was that concluded by Lord Teign- 
moiith ami Saadut AH on j)lacing that jwince upon 
the throne. This instrument formally recognized 
the obligation incurred by the East-lndia Coinjumy 
under fonner treaties, of defending the dominions of 
the Vizier against all enemies; it bound the Vizier 
to i)ay a specifie*! amount of subsidy for an English 
force to be continually stationed in his territories, 
which force was never to be less than ten thousaml 
strong; “and if at any time it should become necessary 
to augment the troojis of the Conij)any in Oiide be¬ 
yond the number of thirteen thou.saiid men, including 
Europeans and natives, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the Nawaub Saadut Ali Khan,” agreed “to pay the 
actual diflTerence occasioned by the excess above that 
number. * The ])08sible augmentation of the force 
beyond thirteen thousand is here clearly contem¬ 
plated and provided for. A question arises, who wjis 

• Seventh article of treaty. 
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CHAP. XA’ii. to judge of tlie necessity ? and to this the treaty gives 
no answer. If the \izier, it miglit Iiapjjen that a 
|)rincc, wlio, like Saatlnt AH, was at once under the 
influence of an e.xtremc love of money and a head- 
strong will, might, with a view to the gratification 
of his j>assions, deny the necessity, when its existence 
was clear to every one else; and if his denial were to 
detennine the question, the country might bo over- 
iTui by enemies, whose subsequent expulsion might 
occasion to the Company an amount of trouble and 
of loss which better j)rovision would have averted, 
llie Company, it is to be remembered, were bound 
not merely to assist the Vizier with specified amount 
ot force for the defence of his dominions—tliey were 
bound efliciently to defend them; and to require 
them to do this, >vith a force inadequate to the exi¬ 
gencies (.f the case, would bo altogether unreasonable 
and absurd. The obligation to defend the territory 
of Oude involved the obligation of allotting a suffi¬ 
cient force for the duty : if thirteen thousand men 
were insufficient, they were bound to employ more, 
for the country was to be defended absolutely and 
unreservedly. The obligation which the Company 
had undertaken was therefore accompanied by the 
right of determining upon the necessity for an increase 
of force. If the right rested witli any other party, 
the result would bo, that the Company might he 
lawfully called upon to perform an impossibility. 

Some misapprehension may have arisen from tho 
manner in which the opemtion of tho seventh arti¬ 
cle of Lord Teignmouth’s ti'caty is adverted to in 
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tlio letter to the Vizier. It is said, The seN'eiith chap, xvii 
article of the treaty concluded witli your excel¬ 
lency by Sir John Shore, ju'ovides for tlie occasional 
au^nentation of the Company’s trooj)s in yonr ex- 
cellencv’s dominions.” This is not strictlv accurate; 
the words of the treaty are, “if, at any time, it 
should hecomo necessary to aupinent the troops of 
the Company in Onde;” the provision is pfeneral 
—it refers not to tlie augmentation being eitlier 
occasional or jiennaiient. Imleed, the jiaragrajih of 
the letter preceding that in which occurs the refer¬ 
ence to the power of augmentation as only occa¬ 
sional must have satisfied the Vizier that that which 
was j)ro])o.sed was <lesigned to he permanent. “ It 
might not be in the power of thclhitish government,*’ 
it is said, “ on a sudden emergency to reinforce tlK^ 
troops in your excellency’s countiy with sufHcient 
ex|)edition; my fii-m o]>inion therefore is, that tlie 
Company can in no other manner fulfil edectually 
their engagement to ‘ defend the dominions of yonr 
excellency against all enemies,’ than by maintain¬ 
ing constantly in those <loniinions such a force as 
shall at all times he ade(|uatc to your ellectual j>ro- 
tection, independently of any reinforceimuit which 
the exigency might otherwise require, hut which 
might not he disposable in pi'oper season.” The 
views of the governor-general were thus most clearly 
and distinctly explained. 

Should it be said, that if the above construction 


of the treaty be correct, the Vizier, as to the ex¬ 
pense of suiqiorting the British force, was altogo- 
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CHAP. XVII. ther at the mercy of tlie British government—this 
is quite true. He placed himself at tlieir mercy by 
delegating to them the defence of his dominions. 
His weakness required support—he consented to re¬ 
ceive it from a jiowerful neighbour. He had placed 
himself in a condition of dependence, and having 
agreed to purchase certain advantages upon certain 
tonus, he had no right to object to those terms 
being enforced. Tlie right of the English goveni- 
inent was not indeed to be pressed to its full extent 
without reason; but if reason existed, he could not 
Justly question its exercise. 

This leads to the second point of inquiry — 
whether at the time it was exjjedient to call upon 
tlie Vizier to entertain an increased number of 
British troops ? and this admits of a very ready an¬ 
swer. Glide was menaced by Zemaun Shall, who had 
not only tlireatened invasion, but advanced to Lahore 
to carry his design into elfect. True it was, that, 
alarmed for the safety of his power at home, he had 
suddenly retreated ; but his return at a convenient 
season was fairly to be expected. Scindia, too, was 
believed to cherish designs unfavourable to the peace 
of Oude. The Rohillas, always turbulent and dis¬ 
contented, were ready to embark in the occupation 
they loved, and every jiart of the Vizier’s dominions 
was overnni with disorder, crime, misery, and dis¬ 
affection. The state of the Vizier’s army has been 
already noticed, but it may not be improper to quote 
a few remarks on this subject from communications 
written a few months before this period by Sir 
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Jamc'S Craig, vho commanded tlie llritisli force in chap. wii. 
Oude. “ As to tlie Nawanlfs troops,” he sai<l, ‘‘ it 
is impossible for me to convey to your lordshij> a 
more decided opinion as to their nullity than I liave 
already had the honour of communicatin'; to vour 
lordship. With the view, however, of drawing from 
them the only service wliich it seemed j»ossibIe to 
hope for, I pressed strongly for the apjwintment of 
General Marline to the conimaml of tliose stationed 
in llohilcund, wliich the Nawaub lias accedeil tfi.” 

Ho adds shortly afterwards, “ it is extremely difli- 
cnlt to combat the obstacles which arise from the 
extreme jiusillanimity ami sordid avarice of the 
Nawaub.” And in illustration of this position Sir 
James Craig adds: “I am well as.sured that tlie Na- 
waub’s troops are neither aimed nor clothed, nor is 
there a gun in the district which is put under Gene¬ 
ral Martine’.s command that can be maile use of. In 
consequence of our representations ho has promised 
to send some guns; but he declares that he has 
neither arms nor clothing beyond what he must fur¬ 
nish to the battalions that he keeps near his jiei’son.” 

But though these troops were in a state whicli would 
have rendered them valueless against an enemy, 
they were not without the power of jiroducing in¬ 
ternal mischief. In another letter Sir James Cmig 
says: “ I know not what to say with respect to the Na- 
waub’s troops. I would be content that they should 
be useless, but I dread their being dangerous, unless 
some stej) is taken with regard to them. I should 
be almost as unwilling to leave them behind me as I 
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- XVII. {should be to leaven fortress of the enemy. The 
Nawaub is highly unpo|niIar, and of all his subjects, 
I believe he would least e.\]>eet attachment from his 
anny.”* Now in the face of all these sources of 
danger to the state which tlie East-Iiulia Company 
were bound to jirotcct from ail enemies—with the 
prospect of invasion by a prince who had recently 
traversed, without mucli dilHculty, a considerable 
portion of the countries between his own and that 
of the Vizier, and whose future progress through the 
romalmler conhl not he regjirdod as impracticable— 
with cause for distrusting the pacihe disposition of 
a powerful and treacherous Mahratta chief on the 
veiy borders of Onde—with these perils without, 
and with an oppressed pcoj)le and a disorderly mob, 
calle<l by courtesy an army, within, would the go¬ 
vernor-general have been justified in congmtulating 
himself, tliat in the north-west, at least, all was 
fjuiet, and in the exercise of this soothing belief, 
leaving that part of India without additional defence? 
lie might have delayed strengthening the British 
force in Onde till Scindia was in the Doab, and 
Zeinaun Sliali at Delhi, jiroclaiming from thence the 
restoration of the Mahometan empire of India, the 
Uohilla chiefs in arms, and the rabble soldiery of 
Saadut Ali seeking their fortunes in the best way 
that the universal confusion might offer; he might 
have awakened from a dream of security to learn that 
one, or several, or all of these events had taken place, 

• ITic two letters from which tlicsc extracts are taken will l>c 
found in Ist volume of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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and then have proceeded to exj)ress to the home go- xvii, 

vermnent his regret tor the misfortunes tliat had oc¬ 
curred, bis astonishment and sorrow- at the infa¬ 
tuation of the Vizier, and his eaniest determination 
to do all within his power to retrieve the disasters 
which he might have assumed no human foresight 
could have anticipated ; but the Earl of Moriiington 
was not a man to fold his arms in supineness, and 
cast the responsiliility of ill success ujion fortune 
—events found liim j)rej)ared for their arrival. In 
preparing for tliem, though he steadily kept in view 
the great principles of justice and moderation, ho 
despised that affected regard for them which seeks 
temjiorar)' jiopularity by the sacrifice of important 
interests. He could not but know, that in inter¬ 
posing to save the Vizier from the conseijuences of 
his own folly, he should incur some obloquy from the 
prejudiced, the inconsiderate, the ignorant, or the 
base; but this consideration weighed not against 
a reganl for the peace of India, and for the honour 
and security of tlie British name and dominion. IIo 
saw that a regard to these objects called for a cer¬ 
tain course of policy—that such a coui-sc was at the 
same time calculated to benefit the ruler and jieoplo 
of Oude, though the former, blinded by Iiis j)asssioiis, 
saw it not; and, being satisfied on these great 
points, he kept on his way, undismayed by difficul¬ 
ties, and undeterred by the fear of misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

A new scene was now about to open at Luck¬ 
now. The Vizier had for some time been in the 
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CHAP. XVII. liabit of dwelling, in his conversations Avith the 

British resident, on the impossibility of his conduct- 
iiijf the afluirs of the country. So frequently had 
this occurred, that the resident stated he had been 
led to conjecture that the prince had it in contem¬ 
plation to retire from the cares and fatigues of go¬ 
vernment. This sunnisc he had never communicated 
to the govenior-general, and he imputes his silence to 
various causes—the apparent absurdity of the expec¬ 
tation, and the countenance afforded to a contrary 
belief by the conduct of the Vizier, in meditating 
state regulations, projecting buildings, and making 
household arrangements, implying the intention of 
jiennanently residing at Lucknow. If, however, the 
resident had ever been led to form the conjecture 
referred to, it was his duty to have intimated it t<i 
the autliority which ho served; not, indeed, as a 
matter deserving much attention, but as the occa¬ 
sional result jiroduced upon Ins mind by the con¬ 
versation of the Vizier. It is a primary duty of such 
an officer to keep his government advised, not only 
of every thing of political interest that occurs at 
the scone of his duties, but of his own impressions, 
whether fixed or variable, Avith regard to them. 

The time, however, arrived when Colonel Scott 
had something more than his own conjectures to 
communicate. The Vizier made a formal avowal of 
his desire and resolution to relinquish a government 
which he declared himself unable to manage either 
with satisfaction to himself or—and in this respect 
the admission was certainly os litei'ally true as it 
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was apparently eamlid—witli advantage to Ids sub- chap. xvii. 
jccts. Colonel Scott made some remarks tending 
to shew that, by following his atlvico, the allaii-s 
of the country might be administered for the be¬ 
nefit of the people, and at the same time with 
ease and reputation to the prince. The Vi/ior re¬ 
plied that this might be so, but it was imjiossi- 
ble for one person to judge of the feelings of an¬ 
other ; that his mind was not disposed to the cares 
and fatigues of government ; that he was finnly 
resolved to retire from them; and that, as one of his 
sons would be raise«l to the musnud, his name would 
remain. At a subsequent period of the conference, 
he added, that in relinquishing the government he 
renounced every thought of interfering in its con¬ 
cerns, or of residing within its limits; that the money 
he possessed was sufficient for his own supjiort, and 
for the attainment of every gratification in a private 
station—which was certainly the fact; but he desired 
to stipulate for a due provision being made for his 
sons, and for the other branches of his family, whom 
ho meant to leave at Lucknow. 

In reporting to the governor-general the inten¬ 
tion of the Vizier, together witli the substance of 
several conversations held with him on the subject. 

Colonel Scott suggested certain points for consi¬ 
deration. One of these was, whether it would not 
be more advisable. If the Vizier’s consent could be 
obtained, that the abdication, instead of being con¬ 
fined to his own person, should also extend to his 
posterity. In connection with this suggestion, it is 
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CHAF. XVII. right to state, that though the Vizier had sons, none 
of them were legitimate. Another question raised by 
the resident related to the disposal of the treasure 
left by the fonner Vizier. This had been removed 
by Saadut Ali from the public treasury to the female 
aj)artments of liis palace, and it was conjectured that 
this step miglit have been taken in contemplation 
of the design of relinquishing the government. The 
debts of the Vizier’s brother, to whose place and 
treasure Saadut Ali had succeeded, were consi<lcr- 
able, and no part of them had been paid. Salaries 
were due to juiblic servants, and a considerable 
amount of allowances to pensioners. All these 
claims it was probable Saadut Ali meant to evade. 
Cohjnel Scott had recommended that the Vizier 
should himself write to the govenior-general. This 
he <lecline<l, on the grouml that there was no one 
ab4)ut him to wliom he could confide so <lelicate an 
aOair; and he ilesiro*! the resident to draw up a 
j)a|)er in Persian, embodying the views of the 
prince a-s previously explained, for ti-ansniission to 
the governor-general, which was accordingly done. 
It is unnecessary to trace minutely the proceed¬ 
ings which followed. It will be sufficient to state 
that, in reference to the various communica¬ 
tions which he had received, the governor-general 
transmitted a series of instructions to the resi¬ 
dent, a draft of a proposed treaty, and a paper ex¬ 
planatory of the views of the British government, 
specially intended for the perusal of the Vizier. 
The tendency of these documents was rather to 
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discourag-e the meditatod step of abdication tlian chap, xvii 
otherwise. The governor-general saw that inanv 
advantages would result from it, if the entire ad¬ 
ministration of the government, civil and military, 
were transferred to the Company; but he saw also 
that the realization of those advantage.s wouM be 
greatly impeded if the abdication of Saadut Mi 
was to be followed by the establishment of a suc¬ 
cessor. The certainty that the evils by which the 
country was afHicte<l would be continued under such 
an aiTangenient, and the possible inconveniences 
to Saadut Ali liimself, were jiointed out, ami the re¬ 
presentation Mas fatal to the Vizier’s resolution, lie 
rejected tlie condition propostnl to be attached to 
his retirement, and declared that, as the appointment 
of a successor was objected to, he Mas ready to 
abandon his design, and retain the charge of the 
government. Whether he had ever entertained any 
sincere intention of relimiuishing it, is a question on 
Mhich it is impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The delivery of the letter to the Vizier, announcing 
the march of a body of tin* Company’s troops to aug¬ 
ment the IBritisli force in Oiule, had been deferreil 
pending the proceedings arising out of the Vizier’s 
profes.sed desire to abdicate. When that j)roJect 
was abandoned, the letter Mas presented. The pro¬ 
posed reinforcement also marched Mithout further 
delay, and after niulti])lied subterfuges ami evasions 
on the part of the Vizier, tlie process of disbanding 
his disorderly battalion.s commenced. The accoin- 
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CM.vp. XVII. plishmcnt of tliis nocessar)* measure required much 
care to avert dangerous consequences ; but the re¬ 
quisite care was not wantinpf, and the British autho¬ 
rities taking an interest in the inspection of the ac¬ 
counts, and tlie due discharge of arrears, the business 
proceeded with less <lifficulty than could have l)eeii 
anticipated, and without any <listurbancc of serious 
cliaracter. 

While some progress was thus making in reform¬ 
ing tlie militarj’ aflairs of Oiide, its civil government 
remained in the same wretched circumstances by 
which it liad ever been characterized. The Vizier 
took advantage of this to intimate the probability 
of an approaching failure of his engagements with 
tlie British government. This step accelerated a 
measure really necessary niul important, but which 
the Vizier was most especially anxious to jiost- 
pone—an inquiry into the cause of tliat misery 
ami <Iisordcr wliicli was universally spread over 
the fertile countiy subject to his administration. 
Tliat cause, as pointed out by tiic governor-general, 
was the government. Adverting to the commu¬ 
nication from the Vizier, the governor-general, in 
ad<lressing Colonel Scott, says: “ Had the terri¬ 
tories of Oude been subject to the frequent or 
occasional devastations of an enemy—had they 
been visited by unfavourable seasons, or by other 
calamities which impair the public prosperity, tho 
rapid decline of the Vizier’s revenues might 
bo imputed to other causes than a defective 
administration. But no such calamitous visita- 
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tions Iiave afflicted the jirovince of Oude, while, chap. xvii. 
in eonj;equence of the ])rotection which it <lerives 
from the presence of t)ie British forces, it has been 
maintained, together witli all the Companv’s pos¬ 
sessions on this si<le of India, in the uninterrupted 
enjojTiient of peace. A defective administration of 
tlie government is therefore the only cause which 
can have jiroduced so marked a diHerence between 
the state of his excellency’s dominions and tliat of 
the contiguous territories of the Company. While 
tile territories of the Company Iiave been advancing 
|)rogressiveIy during the last ten years in prosperity, 

]K)]nilation, and ojmlence, the dominions of the 
Vizier, tliough enjoying equal advantages of tran¬ 
quillity and security, have rapidly and progressively 
declined. * A detail of particulars would amjdv 
bear out the general remarks above quoted. “ J 
have repeatedly represented to your excellency,” 
sai<l the governor-general, addressing tlie Vizier, 

“ the cficcts of the ruinous cxjicdient of anticipating 
the collections—tlie <lestructivc practice of realizing 
them by force of arms—the annual diminution of the 
jummaf of the country—tlie jirccarions tenure by 
which the aumils and farmers hold their posses¬ 
sions—the misery of the lower classes of the people, 
ab-solutely excluded from the protection of the go¬ 
vernment—and the utter insecurity of life and ju-o- 

* Letter from governor-general to Colonel Scott. 22nd Ja¬ 
nuary, 1801. 
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XVII. j)crty tliroughout the province of Oude.”* These 
])ositions are illustrated by reference to facts then of 
recent occurrence; and tlie representation being 
addressed to the Vizier, the truth of tlic alleged 
facts would have been impugned had it been possi¬ 
ble. The Vizier, indeed, bad admitted the miserable 
condition of his revenue administration; and all 
authorities concur in exhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete anarchy. 
Under these circumstances the continued pajTnent 
of the Ilritish subsidy could not reasonably be relied 
u))on; and the Vizier himself had, by his omi sug¬ 
gestions, lent encouragement to those apprehensions 
which, on other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It has been seen that, at an early period of his 
administration, the Marrjuis Wellesley had been 
impressed with the necessity of obtaining territorial 
security for a jiart, at least, of the Vizier’s pecuniary 

with the British govemment.f The 
desire of abdication, which at one time the Vizier 
entertained or affected to entertain, suggested an¬ 
other mode of arrangement, which the governor- 
general now instructed the resident at Lucknow 
to press upon the consideration of tho prince. 
This wn.s the entire transfer of the government 
of the country, civil as well ns military, to the 
Comjiany, under suitable provisions for the main- 

• Letter from governor-general to Vizier, 8th April, 1801. 
t See page 163. 
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tcnance of the Vizier aud his family. Colonel Scott chap. xvii. 
was directed to prepare the draft of a treaty for this 
purpose, on the model of the treaty concluded with 
the Rajah of Tanjore and that proposed to the 
Vizier at the period of his meditated abdication. 

In framing such a treaty, the ro.sident was instructed 
to keep in view its primary objects—tlie abolition 
of abuses, and the substitution of “a wise and bene¬ 
volent plan of government, calculated to insj)ire the 
peojde with confidence in the security of property 
and of life; to encourage industry; to protect the 
fruits of honest labour, and to establish order and 
submission to the just authority of the state, on the 
solid foundations of gratitude for benefits received 
and exijcctation of continued security:" but be was, 
at the same time, to defer to the inclinations ami 
prejudices of the Vizier, as far as might be com¬ 
patible with the attainment of the main objects of 
tlie treaty. The draft, when prepared, was to bo 
submitted to the Vizier. If on receiving it he might 
manifest any disjiosition to accede to its general prin- 
ciple.s^ but should desire some particular modifica¬ 
tions, Ids suggestions were to be reserved for tlio 
decision of the governor-general. But as it wits 
obviously more probable that he would reject the 
proposal altogether, this result was provided for. 

In that case the resident was to fall back on the 
plan which the governor-general had entertained 
from the moment of his entering on the duties of 
his office, and probably from an earlier period. Tlie 
Vizier was to be informed that the funds for the 

o 2 
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CHAP. xvH. rc^ilar j)a}mcnt of the subsidy must be placed 
without delay beyond the hazard of failure, and for 
this purpose the cession of territory of adequate 
extent was to be required. The Doab, including 
tlie tribute from Furnickabad, was to form part of 
the territory to be thus demanded, and Uohilcund was 
pointed out as an eligible addition. The possession 
of these j)rovinces by the Englisli would tend to 
remove the Vizier from foreign connections and 
foreign sources of danger; and it was stjggestcd 
that their transfer would be less mortifying to him 
tlian that of any other portions of his dominions, 
in.asmuch as they were not part of the more ancient 
|)ossessions of his house, but had been acquired for 
it by the British anus. 

The absence of the Vizier on a hunting excursion, 
and the subsequent celebration of a Mahometan 
festival, delayed for some time the execution of the 
orders of the governor-general. Wlien the dmft of 
the proposed treaty was at length submitted to the 
Vizier, his deportment was such as affbrded no clue 
to his probable decision. He received the draft, 
W’ith a letter addressed to him by the governor- 
general, without any manifestation of emotion, and 
engaged to communicate with Colonel Scott on the 
subject as soon ns he should have fully considered 
it. Two days afterwards a second conference 
took j)lace, when the Vizier, though ho did not 
positively reject the first proposal—that of the 
total relinquishment of the government of Oude to 
tlie Company—displayed a strong repugnance to it. 
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Colonel Scott endeavoured to reconcile him to the chap. x\ n. 
ari-angeinent by an aj)peal to his patriotic feelings, 
but the attein])t was a failure. The resl<lent having 
suggested that tlie sacrifice of feeling on the ]>art of 
the Vizier would be compensated by the satisfac¬ 
tion which he would derive from witnessing the 
increasing prosjterity of the counti-y and the haj)- 
piness of the people under the inanagcinent of the 
Ilritisli government, the prince answered with groat 
candour, that, under the circumstances in which lie 
should be jdaced, the conteinjdation of these things 
Mould not allbrd him tlie smallest gratification. lie 
referred to a letter of advice addressed to his 
I»redecessor by Lord Cornwallis, which, tliough it 
contained strong recommendations for the introduc¬ 
tion of various reforms in the difierent branches of 


govenimcnt, left the execution of the i)roposed 
measures to tlie hands of tlie Vizier and his minis¬ 
ters. lo this there was an obvious answer. Lord 
Cornwallis quitted India in August, 1793; the con¬ 
versation in which his ailvice nas thus referred to 
took place on the 2Cth February, 1801. The in¬ 
terval was little less than eight years, and not 071C 


step had been taken, cither by the reigning Vizie 
or his iiredecessor, towards carrying into eflect air 
portion of the salutary suggestions offered to theni 
riiia, as the resident argued, shewed either that tin 


advice was disregarded, or that the power of acting 
upon it was wanting, the latter supposition being 
countenanced by the desire which the Vizier hail 


some time before professed to abdicate. The Vizier 


A.D. 1801. 
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CHAP. XVII. further represented that his ])ayinents of sub¬ 
sidy had been jmnctiial, while those of his prede¬ 
cessor had been irre^ilar; and he urged that it 
would be time enough to demand security when 
failure actually took place. To this it was an¬ 
swered, that if that period were waited for, it would 
tlien not be within the reach of human wisdom or 
power to retrieve the affairs of an exhausted and 
depopulate*! countrj-. The Vizier might have been 
reminded of his own expressed apprehension of its 
approach.* 

After making some remarks on the j)roposed 
establisliinent of courts of justice, to which the 
prince seemed to entertain great dislike, lie rc- 
ejuested to bo furnished, on a future day, with some 
account of the second proposal—that which was 
confined to the ilemand of territory as a security 
for the claims of the British government, which 
was afforded. Being now in possession of the 

* 1 lie violence nnd oppression exercised in realizing the rc« 
venue have been adverted to; but it is furtber to be observed, 
that the Vizier seems to have strained his claim for the credit of 
punctuality quite ns far as circumstances warranted, 'fhough no 
actual default had occurred, there had been considerable hesita* 
tioii ill making payment, os appears from a passage in n letter 
from tlic govcmor-gcneml to Mr. Lumsden, Colonel Scott’s pre¬ 
decessor. " I wish,” said his lordship, " the Nnwaub could sec 
that it would be a more dignified course to pay bis subsidy with¬ 
out giving me the trouble of Importuning turn. He regularly 
fidls into arrear, and ns regularly pays up tlic arrear whenever he 
Icanis from me that it has attracted my notice. Would it not be 
more for his honour, and for my case, if bo W'ould not wait for 
my application, but pay jmnctuuliy os the subsidy becomes due ?” 
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entire views of the governor-gencml, the Vizier chap. xvii. 
formally and distinctly rejected botli bi-anehes of 
the alternative submitted to him. He could not, he 
said, with bis own hands, exclude himself from his 
patrimonial dominions, “ for,” he naively asked, 

“ what advantage should I derive from so <loing?”— 
nor could he consent to any positive territorial ces¬ 
sion by way of security for the British subsidy; and 
tlie rea.son assigned for this refusal is truly wonder¬ 
ful, when consi<lered in relation to the character nml 
conduct of the Vizier. “ I expect,” said he, “ to 
derive the most substantial jirofits from bringing 
into a flourishing condition this country, which has 
so long been in a state of waste and ruin ; by a 
separation of territorj' my hopes of these substantial 
profits would bo entirely cut off*.” How lamentable 
was it that the Vizier’s good intentions had so long 
slumbered—how extraordinary that they sliould 
awaken Just at the moment when security for his 
^•^fi^gGmeuts M’as demanded. He had occupied the 
musnud for several years, and during that period, 
either from inability or indis])osition, he had done 
nothing to rescue the country from that state of 
“ waste and ruin” into which it had fallen; but the 
pleasure of continuing to be acknowledged ionl of 
this “ lieritage of woe” was not to be relinquished, 
and in the ho])c of retaining it he had recourse to 
representations to which no person of sound mind 
could give even a qualified belief. They received 
far more attention than they merited. The gover- 
nor-general addressed a letter to the Vizier, tender- 
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CHAP. XVII. ing again the two proposals for acceptanee, and 
answering at great length the objections of the 
prince, shewing tliat tliere was no hope for the 
abolition of the mass of abuses by which the country 
was oven-nii but in its transfer to the British go¬ 
vernment; and whether this desirable event should 
take j)lace or not» exhibiting the right of that go¬ 
vernment to demand adequate security that its in¬ 
terests should not be involved in the general ruin. 
“ It w’ould bo vain and fmitless,” said the governor- 
general, “ to attempt this arduous task”—that of 
thorough and effectual reformation—“ by partial 
interference, or by imperfect modifications of a 
system of which every principle is founded in error 
and impolicy, and every instniment tainted with 
injustice and corruption. After long and mature 
deliberation,” he continued, “ I offer to your excel¬ 
lency a renewal of my fonner declaration, that the 
ju'ovincc of Oude cannot otherwise be jircserved 
than by the gradual and regular operation of a 
system of administration founded on ])rinciplcs of 
substantial justice and of comprehensive policy, and 
enforceil by all the power and energy of the English 
government.” After illustrating some of the ad¬ 
vantages of this plan, ho added, “ but whatever 
may be your excellency’s sentiments with regard to 
the first proposition, the right of the Company to 
demand a cession of territory adequate to the secu¬ 
rity ot the funds necessary for defraying the ex¬ 
pense of our defensive engagomeuts >vith your ex¬ 
cellency is indisjuitable.” That right was rested 
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principally upon the notorious facts, that the evils chap. xvii. 
and abuses of tlie existing system of administration 
liad greatly impaired the resources of the state, and 
the u-ell-groimded inference that the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with increased and acce¬ 
lerated effect, until ultimately the jirince should 
become unable to fulfil his engagements with the 
Company. The pretended expectations of the Vi¬ 
zier were justly met by an inquir)’, whether he could 
reasonably hope to induce the governor-general, by 
this unsuj)ported assertion, to rest the interests of 
the Company in the ])rovince of Oude on a founda¬ 
tion so precarious and insecure as the exj)ectation of 
an improvement obstructed by the whole system of 
the Vizier’s government, and by every relative cir¬ 
cumstance in the state of his atthirs. 

The Vizier continued to withhold his assent to 
either jiroposal, and to endeavour, by a resort to all 
[possible arts of evasion and delay, to defer the final 
settlement of the questions at issue between the 
Hritish government and himself. At last he deter¬ 
mined on a list of conditions or stipulations, to 
which he desired the assent of the governor-general 
before agreeing to tlie required cession of territory. 

1 Iiey were in number eigliteen, and related to a great 
variety of subjects. The first was a very character¬ 
istic one. It referred to the payment of the debts of 
Azoff-al-Dowlah, for which the Vizier congratulated 
himself he was not accountable, and, moreover, 
avowed that lie was unable to provide; and, referring 
to the non-responsibility of the Company, seemed 
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CHAP, xvn. to infer that tlieir government would confirm the 
exemption which he claimed for liimself. Other of 
the Vizier’s demands j)ointcd in the same direction. 
Tlie fourth would appear, on a cursory reading, to 
be little more than idle verbiage ; but it had a deep 
and important meaning. It ran thus:—“ Whatever 
rights of this state descended to the late 
Nawaub AzofT-al-Dowlah now devolve upon me his 
successor; let me enjoy such rights exclusively, and 
let all the inheritances of my ancestors and the 
whole of the rights attached to my family centre in 
me, and let no person interfere in or a.ssumc them.” 
Colonel Scott was sufficiently acquainted with native 
dijilomacy. and with the character of the Vizier, to 
bo induced to susjiect that more was meant than 
met the eye. lie imagined that it might be in¬ 
tended to recognize the right of the Vizier to apjin)- 
iniate the property of the IJlio Begum, and, with 
some he.'iitation, this eonstmetion was acknowledged 
by a moulavy retained by the Vizier to be the cor¬ 
rect one. 

This was, therefore, an indication of a design on 
the part of the prince to resort to the same means 
of enriching his treasury which had been practised 
by his ])redccessor under the jiatronago of Warren 
Hastings. It was believed that, in addition to the 
strong aj)petite for accumulation which the Vizier 
manifested at all times and under all circumstances, 
there was a ]>cculiar reason for the attention which 


he thus bestowed on the reputed wealth of the 
begum. With the view, probably, of securing. 
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(lurin" lier own life, tlie enjo}ineiit of tliat wealth, chap. xvii. 

she had proposed to tljc British govenimcnt to make 

the Company her heir. The iTnj)rudence of the 

hegiiin, or of some of her de|)endaQts, had, it was 

supposed, suffered the secret to reach the ears of the 

Vizier, and the mysterious article bv which he 

• » 

sought to fortify his claims to succeed to all that 
was enjoyed or inherited by his predecessor was 
apprehended to have been the result. The resident 
very fairly took occasion to contrast this article 
with the first, in which he disclaimed the debts of 
the jirince whom ho succeeded. He claimed all the 
j)roperty which his predecessor jiossessed, or to which 
he was entitled, but he would have nothing to <lo with 
that prince’s liabilities. Colonel »Scott iiKpiired by 
what ndc of equity the debtor and creditor sides of 
the account were to be thus separated, but it does 
not appear that he received any answer. The fifth 
article was not dissimilar in its object from that by 
which it was precede<l. It was wide and sweeping 
in its range :•—“ Should any person,” it ran, “ have 
obtained, or hereafter obtain, by broach of trust 
or other means, possession of specie or property 
belonging to this circar, let no one obstruct my 
taking back such proi>erty or specie.” Ostensibly 
this was not open to objection. No one could pro¬ 
perly desire to protect the possession of property 
fraudulently obtained ; but the effect of the provi- 
sion would have been to secure to the Vizier the 
power of subjecting whom ho pleased to those 
means of pressure by which Oriental potentates are 
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ciiAi*. XVII. accustomed to relieve wealthy subjects of a portion 
of their treasure. During the confusion tliat suc¬ 
ceeded the death of AzofT-al-DowIah, and continued 
through the short reign of Vizier Ali, it was sus¬ 
pected that much valuable property had been car¬ 
ried away from the private treasury, jewel-office, 
and wardrobe; and the suspicion was probably 
well founded. The British authorities did not 
M'ish to give impunity to these thefts, nor to screen 
from punishment those by whom it was merited; 
but neither did they wish to let loose on every 
person whom the Vizier might think a fit sub¬ 
ject for experiment, the processes by which are 
tested tlic jiossession of property, and the degree in 
which the possessor is endued with tlio jiower of 
tenacity. Colonel Scott ilesired that the suspected 
|>crsons might be pointed out, but he condemned tlic 
design of involving every ])erson about tlio court in 
vexatious accusations. The thirteenth of ilie rc- 
<|uiied stipulations was not loss mysterious than 
some of those whicli had jweceded it. It com¬ 
menced with this recital:—“ Some arrangement 
among the servants of the circar (state) calculated 
to diminisli my expenses will become indispensable; 
and to obviate disturbances, it will become neccs- 
.sary to return such numbers only as can be paid 
monthly and regularly.” These premises were fol¬ 
lowed by a very peremptory conclusion and a very 
swooping demand:—“ This arrangement can only 
be effected by dismission, and I desire that no inter¬ 
cession be made for any ])crsoii whatever.” Who 
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were the persons destined for dismission, nnd tlnis chap, xvm, 
oxeludtMl from the benefit of intercession ? A\’liom- 
soever the Vizier pleased—his brothers—thebeguin 
—tlio family of tlic deceased Vizier—the public 
servants of tlie state, and all ])crsons holding Japhires 
or enjoying iiensions. These })rovisions were in- 
tendetl to adbnl the Vizier a field for ]>lun(ier. 

There were others, designed to secure to liim the 
privilege of inisgoveniing his dominions without 
let or molestation. It was re<piire(I that all corre¬ 
spondence should in future bo carried on directly 
between the governor-general or the resident on the 
one part, and the Vizier on the other, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the ministers of the latter—“ since the 
])resent pmctice,” said the prince, “ is apt to render 
such people contumacious.” The resident was to 
shut his cai-s to every thing but what the VMzler 
clmse should enter them: “ Let the resident,” he 
said, “ cordially and with sincerity uniting with me, 
pay no sort of attention to the representations of 
event-searching, self-interested persons.” Further 
it was demanded, that the British troops to be 
paid by the Vizier should remain permanently 
in the ceded countries, and that no interference, 
cxcejjt in the way of advice, should take place in 
“ any one of the aflairs—such were the Vizier’s 
words—of his government. Some of the proposed 
conditions would seem almost to have been framed 
with the intention of offering personal offence to 
the governor-general. The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not be misundor- 
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CHAP. XVII. stood :—“ When the matters now under discussion 
shall have been finally adjusted, according to what 
his lordship has written. let no fresh claims, of 
whatever sort, be advanced; let no increase be 
demanded.” And again—“ Let the engagements 
entered into between his lordship and this circar be 
firm and permanent, and let such a treaty be now 
drawn up, that no governor-general, who shall here¬ 
after be a])pointcd to the charge of the Company’s 
affairs, may have it in his power to alter, change, 
or infringe the said treaty.” Of the aflronts thus 
offered to himself the governor-general took no 
notice; but he rejected the whole of the proposed 
conditions, jiartly on the ground that tho demand 
made on behalf of tho Company being a matter of 
right, compliance ought to be un.diacklcd with any 
conditions, even though they sliould be unobjection¬ 
able, and partly because the conditions proposed, so 
far from being of this character, were calculated to 
bring disgrace on tho British name, and ruin to the 
honour of the Vizier, the dignity and security of his 
relations, and tho happiness of his subjects. Ad¬ 
verting to the articles which manifested more espe¬ 
cially the Vizier’s dislike of British interference, 
tho govenior-general said ; " From these articles it 
appears that the Nawaub Vizier has already forgotten 
that the safety of his person and the existence of 
his government have been maintained exclusively 
by tho British power, and by the presence of British 
troops. His excellency now seems disposed to 
gratify his unwarrantable suspicions at the hazard of 
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the continuance of his autliority over his subjects, chap. xvii. 
and even of his ]>ei'Sonal safety, by removing tlie 
British forces from liis territories, .and by confiding 
his government and his life to those wliose treason 
had repeatedly endangered both.” Pas>ing on to 
the articles which were designed to gratify the 
Vizier’s avarice, the governor-general thus ex])ressed 
liis opinion with regard to them: “ The object of 
those articles aj)j)ears to be, under the shelter of tlie 
British name, to cancel all the public tlebts of the 
state of Oude; to defraud and plunder the ancient 
and venei*able remains of tlie family and household 
of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, together with whatever is re¬ 
spectable among the surviving relations and friends 
of the late Nawaub Azofl-al-Dowlah ; to involve 
the whole nobility and gentry of Oude in vexatious 
accusations and extensive proscriptions; to dej)rive 
the established dependants and pensionei’s of the 
state of the means of subsistence; to frustrate every 
institution founded in the jiicty, munificence, or 
charity of preceding governments, and to spread over 
the whole country a general system of rapacious 
confiscation, arbiirar)* imprisonment, and cruel ban¬ 
ishment.” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for several 
months without apparently making any j^rogress. 

The Vizier, on being apprized of the determination 
of the governor-general in respect to the proposed 
stipulations, declared that without their concession 
on the part of the British government he would not 
yield his assent to either of the plans which had 
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CHAP. XYii. been submitto<l to liini ; but while thus rcfusing*to bo 
a party to the separation of Iiis dominions, he allecte*! 
a sj)irit of mock and ]>ationt resignation, declared 
that he had neither inclination nor strength to resist, 
and expressed a desire to proceed on a j)ilgrimage. 
During his absence he j>roj>osed that one of his sons 
sliould he invested with tlic office of deputy, and be 
empowered to carry into elVect the territorial cession, 
as well as to complete the yet imjjcrfcct measure of 
reducing the Vizier’s military force. 

Before this scheme was brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the govenior-gencral he had determined to 
dispatch his brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley,* a gen¬ 
tleman endowed with singular talents for diplomacy, 
to co-operate with Colonel Scott in endeavouring to 
bring the British relations with the Vizier into a 
more satisfactory state. One motive to this step 
was the belief that the presence of one so nearly 
allied to the governor-general would have the cfleet 
of accelerating the Vizier’s determination, and it 
was further intended to put an end to a hope which 
the Vizier was believed to entertain of procrastinat¬ 
ing his decision till the arrival of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley on a visit, which he had long meditated, to the 
northern j)arts of India. To put an end to this 
ho])e, it was distinctly intimated that the govomor- 
gencral was resolved not to hold any personal inter¬ 
course with the Vizier while the points in dispute 
remained undecided. Before Mr. Wellesley arrived, 
a premature intimation given by the 1 ‘csident to cer- 
• Subsequently created Lord Cowley. 
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tain anmils as to the payment in the comin" year of cii 
the revenues for Mliieh tliey were re.sponsihle, ^ive 
tlie Vizier a pretence for withhohling payment of 
the kists actually <lue. There apjieais in this ease 
something to blame on both sides. The ^'izier 
ought not to have withheld pajmients actually se¬ 
cured by treaty, unless he ))ro]>osed to juit an end 
to the treaty and was able to maintain his intention 
by force. At the same time, as there was no im¬ 
mediate necessity for the intimation given by Colonel 
Scott, it was an outrage upon the feelings of the 
^'izier which might well have been spared. It was 
more especially imprudent and reprehensible, as the 
dejmtation of Mr. Henry Wellesley to a diplomatic 
mission at the court of the Vizier had been an¬ 
nounced. Although this aj)poiutment did not relieve 
Colonel Scott from the duty of watching the con¬ 
duct of the Vizier and his officers, nor preclude him 
from bringing the negotiations in the mean time to 
a favourable issue if it were within his power, it 
ought to have suggested a careful abstinence from 
any inoa.sure, not absolutely necessary, whicli was 
calculated to give oflence, and thus to embarrass a 
discussion in the management of which another was 
soon to have a principal share.* The Vizier re¬ 
quired that, as some reparation, the resident should 
call upon the aumils to pay their respects at the 

• The Marquis Wellesley had issued instructions to suspend 
for a time all i>roceeding8 towards cstablbhing the Company’s 
autliority in the districts the cession of which was denied; but 
Colonel Scott had not received them. 
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CHAP. xvn. prince’s durbar as usual. Tliis it appeared they bad 
never ceased to do, and the resident, feeling that 
any such intimation from him would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the Britisli government faltered in its 
detennination, refused to give it. Eventually the 
Vizier made the necessary payments, to prevent, as 
he said, the Conij)any’s affairs from being embar- 
ra-ssed by his withholding them. 

Mr. Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 3rd of 
A. D. 1801 . Sejitember. On the 5th he presented to the Vizier 
a memorial, recounting the motives which had led 
to his mission, and referring to the determination 
of tlie govenior-general to avoid a jicrsonal inter¬ 
view with the ^’izier under the existing state of 
circumstances; warning him that no change in the 
British councils at homo would affect the general 
tenor of the policy of tlie British government in 
India,* and that no relaxation would take place in 
pursuing tlie measures previously deemed necessary 
for the peace and jirosperity of Oude and the se¬ 
curity of the Company's dominions. The memorial 

• Mr. Pitt nnd his chief supporters, Lord Grennllo, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Cnmdcn, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Dundns, had 
resigned ofhco in consequence of the conscientious scruples of 
George III. to the proposed removal of the disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were nt that time subjected. 
Vague and incorrect reports of change had reached India some 
months before Mr. Wellesley's arrival nt Lucknow (see a letter 
from the Marquis Wellesley to Colonel Scott, 2l8t June, 1801, 
contained in the Oude papers, ordered by tlie House of Commons 
to be printed, 25th and 28th of June, 1805), and It was uncertain 
whnt the Vizier might have heard, or what effect the intelligence 
might have had upon him. 
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concluded by calling tlie \'jzicrs attention to tlio chap. xvii. 
firet of the two proposals which had been subinitte<l 
to him, and inviting a discussion of its terms. The 
Vizier engaged to consider the subject, and after 
several days delivered his answer, declining, as on 
previous occasions, to agree to any arrangement which 
might involve the sacrifice of his sovereignty. The 
British negotiators sought to shake this determina¬ 
tion, but in vain. The \'izier was peremptory in 
avowing his rejection of the plan, and dcclaretl it to 
be uiMjualified. The discussion of the second pro¬ 
posal made to the X'izier by the governor-general 
was then resumed ; and after several <lays luul been 
consumed in profitless tlisputation. the prince signi- 
fietl his rea<line.ss to assent to it on certain conditi4»ns. 

These conditions were, that he should be permitted 
to depart on a ])i)grimago; that his authority during 
his absence should be exercised by one of his sons, 
the right of resuming the government on his return 
being reserved to the Vizier, in the event «)f his 
being disposed to avail himstdf of it. The British 
negotiators felt some doubt as to the coui*se whi<*h 
it would be expedient for them to pursue, but 
finally they <lctormiiied to accept the Vizier’s con¬ 
sent thus qualified. But a new difliculty was im¬ 
mediately interposed, by a demand from the prince 
ft)r the introduction of an article, providing that as 
the territories to be ceded were to be entirely under 
the management and control of the Company, so 
those to be retained by him should be exclusively 
under his own, or that of his heirs and successors. 

p 2 
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CHAP. XVII. This was so directly at variance with the views 
avowed on the j>art of the British authorities 
throupfhout the negotiations, and with one main 
ol)ject of tJie projiosed new arrangement, tliat the 
\'izier must have known it couhl not be entertained. 
The presnmi>tion is, that the attem|)t to revive dis- 
enssion iij)on a question long lieforc set at rest was 
only made for the ]>urj>ose of delay. Other expe- 
ilients for jiroerastination were found with the 
facility usual with Oriental diplomatists on such 
occasions; but at length a treaty was concluded, 
A.D. 1801 . which on the 14th of November received the ratifi¬ 
cation of the governor-general. By this engage¬ 
ment the Vizier bound himself to cede territory 
yiehling a revenue of one crorc thirty-five thousand 
lacs, including expenses of collection, in commuta¬ 
tion of all claims on the part of the British govern¬ 
ment, and he in return was released from ail future 
<lemnnds on account of the ]>rotection of Oude or 
its dependencies. The engagement on the part of 
tlie Company to defend the Vizier from foreign and 
<lomestic enemies was rej>eatod and confinned, and 
the prince was restricted to the retention of a 
limited number of troops for jnirj>osos of state and 
revenue. A detachment of British troops, accom¬ 
panied by a j)roportion of artillerj', was to bo at all 
times attached to the Vizier’s person; the remainder 
were to be stationed in such parts of his dominions 
as might seem fit to the British government. The 
territories not ceded to the English were formally 
guaranteed to the Vizier, the guarantee being 
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accomjjanied by one of those provisions vliich the cn.vi’. xvii. 
prince had been most anxious to avert—that in the 
exercise of liis autliority he was in all cj\.ses to be 
guided by the advice of the officers of the Com- 
[)any. 

The jiroceedings, wliicli have thus been reported 
at considerable length, must now be submitted to 
that examination to which all the acts of statesmen 
are justly subject. The right of increasing the 
number of troo])S stationed for the defence of Glide 
ha.s been already discusseil. It remains to consider 
whether the Hritish government was justified in <le- 
manding either the entire surremler of the govern¬ 
ment of Oude, or the cession of so much territory 
a.s should cover the just claims of the Cmnpany, the 
latter j)ai*t of the alteniative being saddled with a 
condition, giving to the Ilritish authorities the jiower 
of interfering in the civil government of the re¬ 
mainder to an undefined extent. 

The question whether it were lawful to ])ropose 
to the Vizier to transfer his dominions entirely to 
the Company need give little trouble. The circum¬ 
stances under which it was made are such as to de- 
jirivc objectors of all reasonable and almost of all 
plausible ground of exception. There is no rule of 
monils which can preclude any individual or any 
community, any private person or any state, from 
inquiring whether any other individual, community, 
or state, be willing, upon certain conditions, or with¬ 
out any conditions, to surrender any thing which the 
jiarty ai>plicd to may liajq>en to possess. If a refusal 
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CHAP. XVII, be given, it is certain that in many cases it would be 
highly criminal to endeavonr to obtain the object 
sought by violence; but a mere application, unsup¬ 
ported l)y force, is free from all imjnitation of 
moral deliiujuency, even though the object of it 
be unreasonalile or extravagant. But the pro- 
|)Osal to the \’izier to surrender his dominions was 
neither unreasonable nor extravagant. He was 
unable to defend them, and the trust had been com¬ 
mitted to another power. He was etiually unable 
to a<lminister their internal government, the whole 
country being overrun by abuse and crime. He had 
himself acknowledged liis incompetency to perforin 
the duties of a sovereign, either with satisfaction to 
liimself or benefit to his people; he liad himself 
pio])osed to abdicate his throne, and it is to bo recol¬ 
lected tliat by abilicating in favour of the Company 
he Wfuild have surrendered no rights but his own. 
His sons, by the accident of their birth, were de¬ 
prived of all claims but what their father might 
choose to give them; and though it would have 
been unnatural ami unjust to withhold from them 
the means of comfortable subsistence, he might with¬ 
out reproach withhold from any, or from all of them, 
the dangerous jiower of sovereignty, to which, except 
by his favour, they liad no pretension. As to tho 
ellect of the suggested transfer ujion the people, no 
one will be hardy enough to aver that tho change 
would have been for tho worse. Some indeed would 
have complained—the great renters and revenue con¬ 
tractors, who exercised without resti’aint the power to 
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pillage and oppress—nil indeed mIio protited by the chap. x\ii. 
enonnous mass of evil which existeil in the doini- 
iiions of the \'i/ier would have thought themselves 
aggrieve<l; hut the peojde at large would have* been 
immediately relioverl from a j>ortion of their suHer- 
iiigs; and though, in a country so long subjected t«i 
misgoYcrnment, the j)rt)gress of im)»r<)vement must 
have been slow, it would, under tlic English autho¬ 
rity, have been steady, had zeal in the good cause 
not outstript iliscretion. At all events, some im- 
j)rovement would have been certain. It appear.s, 
therefore, that in i)roposing the entire transfer of 
the dominions of the \’izier to the East-India Com¬ 
pany, the governor-general jii’oposeil nothing that 
wottld have interfered with the rights of any one— 
nothing that, under the circumstances, could be be¬ 
lieved to be disagreeable to the Vizier himself— 
while the advantages would not have been conHned 
to the j>ower which the Marquis Wellesley repre¬ 
sented, but would liave reacheil to the numerous 
and oppressed population winch the ^’izier professed 
to govern. The right to make the pr<»posal being 
eviilent, and its rejection not having been followed 
by the emj»loymcnt of force, it would be unneces¬ 
sary to say more on the subject, «li<I not Justice re- 
cjuire the a<linission that the negotiators, to whom 
the care of the British interests at Oude was en¬ 
trusted, do not ujjpear on every occasion to have 
maintained that direct and straightforward coui*se 
wliich the honour of their country demanded. This 
is a common error of dijjlomacy, and the instances 
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CHAP. xvir. in whicli the British agents fell into it were not 
numerous; but one glaring fallacy whicli they sought 
to impose on the ^'izier must not bo jiassetl without 
notice. The Vizier had drawn uji a pajier, in which 
he had avowed very strongly his aversion to sur- 
reiuler his throne. On the ground that every point in 
it had before been thoroughly argued, the negotiators 
very reasonably deemed a fresh discussion a useless 
wa-ste of time: but, in communicating this iinjires- 
sion to the governor-general, they added, “ there 
was, however, one jmrt of it which it was necessary 
to iKjtice. His excellency reasoned ujion the first 
proposition”—that which suggested the entire trans¬ 
fer of his dominions to the Company—“ as if the 
execution of it deprived him of the possession of the 
inusnud: whereas the true extent and meaning of 
it, and indeed the primary object, was to establish 
himself and posterity more firndy and securely on 
the musnud, with all the state, dignity, and nfHucnce, 
appertaining to his exalted situation. His excel¬ 
lency, the negotiators add, made “ no reply to 
the above observation,”* and it certainly deserved 
none. In ordinary language, the throne indicates 
the exercise of sovereign jiower. To possess the 
inusnud of Oude was not merely to occupy a certain 
seat, or to be addressed by a certain title: it in¬ 
volved the exercise of some, at least, of the functions 
of government. « State, dignity, and affluence” 
might, as promised, have awaited Saadut All on his 
descent. He might have given audience in royal 
• Utter to governor-genfra]. 17th September, 1801. 
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Slate; troops of dependants might have bent inciiAP. xvn. 
homage before liim; lie and his successors might 
liave borne the name of Vizier, in like manner as 
the potentate from whom he derived the title, and 
whose sci^’ant he professed to be, continued under 
circumstances far more humiliating to maintain tlie 
title of Emperor; wealth might have poured into 
his cup all that could enchant the senses or cornii*t 
the heart; but it would be idle to represent this ag¬ 
glomeration of the elements of jiomp, and jiride, 
and pleasure as constituting what is meant when 
sovereign power is shadowed forth under the name 
of that which is its seat and s}nnbol. Though the 
forms of sovereignty would have remained to Saadut 
Ali, its substance would have been gone. The 
change, indeed, would have been hapjiy for his 
country, and not unfortunate for himself, but such 
would have been its extent; and it was beneath the 
character of British negotiators to represent it as 
that which it was not. 

It remains to be a.scertained whether, on the re¬ 
jection of his first projiosal, the governor-general 
was justifiable in demanding a cession of territory 
of sufficient extent to secure the discharge of the 
Vizier’s engagements to the East-India Company, 
and further, in demanding the recognition of the 
right of the British government to interfere in the 
administration of those territories u’hich ■were not 
ceded. The determination of the former of these 
points must rest partly on the general rights of 
creditors, and partly on the positive provisions of 
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CHAP. XVII. the treaty coiichided Mitli Saadut Ali on his eleva¬ 
tion to tlic throne. A creditor who, at the time of 
concluding an engagement, may be sati.sfied with 
the mere promise of payment, may, at a future 
period, see cause to require some security. Should 
this occur, there is nothing wrong in his demanding 
it; and if his apprehensions be reasonable, there is 
nothing hai*sh in the demand. The British govem- 
inent had undertaken a certain duty in consideration 
of certain ])aynients to reimburse the charges at¬ 
tending the ]»erformance of it. They had cause to 
a])prehend the failure of payment—no less cause 
than the representations of the j»arty from whom 
payment was to proceed. Di<l, then, the rejiresen- 
tative of the British government justly incur blame 
for requiring some security for the fullilment of 
engagements which he who was hound by them 
declared to be in danger of failure? There wjvs 
but one other c<nirse open to him—to withdraw 
from the protection of Glide, and leave the country 
to its fate, lie must take an extraordinary view of 
the rights, duties, and policy of nations who would 
maintain that this step should have been taken. 
The East-India Company were not mercenary 
brokers in the trade of defending nations—they did 
not hire out their troops to the best bidder, to be 
retained so long as the hirer might want or could 
pay for them—iior was their connection with Oude 
intended to be temporary. It was deliberately 
formed and solemnly confirmed by various treaties. 
The object of the nilei*s had been to save the 
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country from fulling a prey to its neiglibours, which chap, xvi 
\^()uhl imdoubtedlv have been its fate but for the 
protection of the British government; and that 
object had been attained. But it is not to be suj)- 
j)Osed that the Comj)aiiy’s government were moved 
to what they had done by the desire of |>reserving 
dominion to a succession of ambitions vassals of the 
Mogid Emperor—they had views to the security of 
the British possessions, ami those views would have 
been disappointed had Oude become a |)rovinco of 
any neighbouring state. All the links of the chain 
by wliich Oude had been bound to the British go¬ 
vernment might not bo of the jmrest or the brightest 
metal, but witli this the governor-general of 1801 
had nothing to do. lie found a certain connection 
subsisting; that connection was beneficial to the 
country which he represented, and it was his duty 
to maintain it. It was his duty also to see that the 
conditions attached to it were performed, and if 
there were danger of their being eva<led, he was 
bound to obtain security. 

Thus far upon general principles. Turning to 
the treaty with Saadut Ali, it will be found that the 
eleventli article runs thus:—“As the payment of 
the Coinj>anys troops in Oude depends upon the 
regular discharge of the subsidy stated in the second 
and third articles of the treaty, the said Nawaub 
*^**"^o^-'* exert his utmost endeavours to discharge 
the stipulated kists* with punctuality; but if, con¬ 
trary to the sincere intentions and exertions of the 


* iubUilmcnt^. 
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CHAP. XVII. said Nawaub, the payment of the kists should fall 
into arrears, the said Nawaub Saadut Ali engages 
and promises that he will then give such security 
to the Company for the <liscliarge of the existing 
arrears and the future regular pajTnont of the kists 
as shall be deemed satisfactor)’.” Here is a distinct 
jwovisioii for security in case of failure of pannent. 
Saadut Ali had discliargeil his kists, but not with¬ 
out pressing. They had been continually in arroar, 
but remonstrance had not yet faile«l to jtrocure a 
clearance. The occurrence of an arrear was, how¬ 
ever, suHicient to bring the provision of the treaty 
into oj)eration ; although to act upon this construc¬ 
tion would have been harsh, had there been reason 
to conclude that the future would not be marked 
by any greater deviations from punctuality than had 
occurred in the past. Hut this was not so. It has 
already been seen that the statements of the Vizier 
himself tended to excite the exj»ectatiou of very 
<liflercnt results. On the occurrence of the con¬ 
tingency for which the eleventh article of the treaty 
provided, he was to give security not only for exist¬ 
ing arrears, but for future regular jiayment, and this 
security was to be such ns should be deemed satis¬ 
factory. It would be ridiculous to ask, satisfactory 
to whom? It was certainly not intended that the 
Vizier should dctemiine the point—a very slight 
security would satisfy him. If the provision have 
any meaning, that meaning must be that the secu¬ 
rity should be satisfactory to the Company’s govern¬ 
ment. When necessary to enforce it, the head of 
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that government thoujjlit the cession of territory chap. xvii. 
tlie only adequate security, and lie tlu>uglit justly. 

Wliat other could he given? The only question 
tliat couhl arise was, whetlier the cession should 
be temjiorary or permanent; and this miglit be 
answered by reference to the nature of the claim. 

It was not for a single sum, which, once paid. wouM 
put an end to all future demand ; it was a claim of 
periodical occurrence, and of perjietual duration ; it 
wa.s the remuneration of an important service of 
unceasing necessity; and it wa.s fitting, therefore, 
tliat the security should be permanent as was the 
claim and the service out of which it arose. This 
view’ is warranted by the tenns of the article— 
security w’as, if necessary, to be given for “ the 
future regular pa}Tnent of the kists.” 

The course taken by the governor-general, in de¬ 
manding security for the ])a)*monts accruing from 
the Vizier to the British government, is thus defen¬ 
sible, both on general grounds and under the tenns 
of the treaty. Was he justified in carrying his views 
beyond this, and demanding such jiower of inter¬ 
ference in the administration of the Vizier’s reserved 
dominions as might be sufficient to abate part of the 
monstrous evils which prevailed in them? This ques¬ 
tion may be considered with reference to the ordi¬ 
nary rights and duties of nations towards each other, 
or w’itli regard to the peculiar and unprecedented 
nature of the connection which exists between the 
British govenimcnt in India and its subsidiary allies. 

To fix the limits of the right of one independent 
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CHAP XVII. state to interfere in the internal aflairs of anotlier 
is a task of nuicli <lifticultv and delioacv; but the 
]»ractice of the most civilized nations seems con¬ 
clusive as to the existence of the right. Various 
instances might be adduced of its exercise by Eu¬ 
ropean governments within the last half-century; 
and the right of intervention seems clear, when tho 
coui*se of events in an adjacent country is such 
as obviously tends towards conftision and anarchy. 
Ever)’ state is interested in the preservation of 
j)eace and order in neighbouring states, and the 
right of interference to maintain them is but part 
of the right of self-defence. Oude was rapidly pass¬ 
ing—it would ]K'rhaj>s be more correct to say it had 
actually passed—into that state of barbarism in 
which the forms of government are all that remain, 
the power being altogether lost. The law had no 
force cither to uphold civil rights or to punish 
crimes, and no man thought of invoking its aid. 
Within the palace of Lucknow sate one whose duty 
it was to restrain injustice and maintain right; but 
the people only know of liis existence by tho heavy 
demands made on them in his name. They knew 
him only as the fountain and origin of oppression— 
never as the source of protection. Labouring under 
all the evils which follow when government is per¬ 
verted altogether from its purj>ose, and when even 
the aj)pcarance of justice is disregarded, Oiido was 
in a fearful condition with regard to itself, and not less 
so with regard to its neighbours; and it may safely 
1)0 affirmed that, if ever a case existed in which one 
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state miglit properly interfere to introduce into an- chap, xvii 

other some approach to order, it was atlorde(l bv 

Oude. The interference was justified bv the danger 

to the British dominions. Whether it wonhl have 

been justified on another ground nhicli might be 

taken—tliat of relieving the oj^pressed peo[ilo of 

Oude—witliout reference to the interests of the 

British government, may be more doubtful; but 

the afiinnative of this question is maintaineil by 

eminent jurists.* 

• Among others, bj- Grotius, who argues, that if it were 
granted that subjects ought not, even under the most pressing 
necessity, to take up arms ng;tiiist their prince, we should not 
thence be obliged to conclude tlmt others might not do it for 
them. " For wherever," says l>c. " the obstacle to .any action 
arises from the person and not the thing, then what one is not 
allowed to do for himself another may do for him, supposing the 
case be such as one may be seiwiceablc in it to another. Thus, 
for instance, a guardian or any other may carrj' on a suit of law 
for a minor, because he is not capable of doing it himself; and 
any one may, without order or commibsion. plead for a person 
absent. [ 1 his is said in reference to the office of de/ensor, under 
the Iloinan law, as opposed to procurator. Now, what ])rohibits 
a subject to resist, does not at all proceed from a cause which is 
the same in a subject as in him who is not so. but from the qua- 
lity and circumstances of the person, which quality does not pass 
to others. And therefore, according to Seneca, I may make war 
upon a man, though he and I are of different nations, if he dis¬ 
turb or molest his own country." In laying down this doctrine. 

Grotius was aware that it was very liable to be abused; and he 
goes on to argue, that the evil use of any thing by wicked men 
does not preclude its lawful employment with an honest intent; 
concluding with the significant remark—that " pirates sail on the 
seas and thieves draw swords as well os others ."—De Jure 
Belli et Pacts, book ii., chap. 25. It may be remarked that the 
attempts of Great Britain to prevent foreign nations engaging in 
the slave-trade must he justified on principles not very dissimilar 
from those taken by Grotius. 
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CHAP. XVII. But although to those whose Ryiupathies with 
jwinces are strong, when those princes arc tlie ene¬ 
mies of tlicir country, it may he convenient to re¬ 
present Onde as an independent state entitled to 
negotiate on terms of equality with the British 
government, no ro])resentation can he further from 
the tnith. Oude Iiad never been independent. It 
was a portion of the Maliomctan empire of India, 
whose ruler acknowledged dej>endenco upon the 
court of Delhi, and professed to have no right to 
govern hut that which he derived from its pleasure. 
T he measure of his obedience was, indeed, ns hap¬ 
pens in all such cases, j>roportioncd to the degree of 
strength with which obedience could bo enforced; 
but, theoretically, the position of Oude was that 
which has been stated. The weakness and ultimate 
disniption of the empire enabled tlie l!)m])eror’s de¬ 
puty in Oude to take higher ground. He might 
have made a stand for the sovereignty on the j>Ioa 
of actual possession ; but ambition led him to seek 
the extension of his dominions at the expense of 
his British neighbours, and by them ho was van¬ 
quished. The series of events that followed con¬ 
tinued to place him more and more within their 
power, until at length they came to exercise the 
highest possible act of superiority—that of deter¬ 
mining the succession to the throne. This indeed was 
an inevitable consequence of their undertaking the 
military defence of the countrj'. The power of the 
sword carries w'ith it every other power. It docs 
not give those who W'ield it the right of acting ns 
they please—it does not relieve them from the ob- 
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ligations of justice and good faith, hut it enables chap. xvii. 
tliem to decide, without appeal, what justice and 
good faith demand. They are bound to decide 
according to right as far as their judgment enables 
tliem to discern right, and tlieir rcsjjonsibility is 
seriously increased by the fact that, whatever may 
Ixj their decision, it cannot bo eirectually disputed, 
since they have at their command the power of 
enforcing it. 

It is necessar)' to bear in mind that the relation 
of two states, one of which undertakes the sole 
military defence of another, is totally different from 
the relation subsisting between an army and the civil 
power of the state to which it belongs. In the 
latter case the army is the creature of the civil 
power—it exists only by its will and for its pur¬ 
poses. So long a-s it is maintained, it is to execute 
the orders of the chief civil authority without hesi¬ 
tation and without question ; and if required by the 
same authority to lay down its arms, it is bound to 
obey with equal promptness and decision. Not so 
when a state incurs the obligations imposed upon 
the British government by its connection with Oude, 
and another, like the latter, consents to transfer to a 
neighbour the right of defending it. The engagement, 
in such a case, is not between a civil and a militarj- 
authority, but between two civil authorities—those 
of tlie contracting states, the one of which under- 
takes to employ, in subordination to itself, a portion 
of Its military force in a prescribed service, while the 
other agrees to dispossess itself, wholly or in part, of 

VOL. III. 
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CHAP. xvii. its niilitarj’ power and trust for protection to its ally. 

From the monient that such a treaty is conchuled, 
the one state is superior and the other dependent. 
The superiority is consequent on the maintenance of 
a military force, but it is not a superiority of mili¬ 
tary over civil j)ower. The civil authority of the 
protecting state is pre-eminent, and employs an 
army as the instniment of maintaining its position 
and fulfilling its obligations. Such is the relation 
(»f the Hritish govennnent to the subsidiary states 
of India—such wjis its relation to Oude. Oude, 
therefore, was not iinlependent—it was, in a certain 
.sense, a j»ortion of the Hritish Indian emjurc— 
more jiroperly so, j)erhaps, than it ha<l ever been a 
portion of the Mahometan empire. In this view, 
could the llritish government be blamed for endea¬ 
vouring to mitigate the oppressions under which tlie 
pi'oph* groaiu'il ? Would it not, by neglecting this 
duty, have becfnne a particij)ator in the guilt of 
those to whom the ruin of the country was attri¬ 
butable? “ The authority of the Nawaub of Oude,” 
said the Marquis Wellesley, addressing the Secret 
Committee, “ was sustained exclusively by his con¬ 
nection with the Company’s government; and the 
reputation and honour of the British nation in 
India were deeply involved in the operation of that 
authority on the welfare and happiness of those 
co\intrios over which it uas upholdeii by the terror 
of our name, or exercised by the immediate force 
of our arms.”* If it be criminal to oppress, it is 
* Ixjttcr to Secret Committee. Utli November, 1801. 
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criminal to lend to oj)])rcs';ion conntonancc or .suj»- chap. wii. 
j>ort—this being gi-antcd, the riglit of the Ihiti'-h 
government to interfere in the internal iuhnini^tra- 
tioii of the atlairs t)f Glide is established. Tlie 
policy jnn-sued by the Marquis M'eliesley toivnnls 
Oude was not suggesteil, as liad been some acts «)f 
his predecessors, by a desire to replenish an ex¬ 
hausted treasury—it had no connection, like the 
acts of others, with motives of jirivate advantage— 
the groumls of it may be clearly stated in very few 
wonls. The increase of the liritish militaiy force 
in Oude was necessary, and being necessary, the 
treaty with Saadnt Ali provided for if. The de¬ 
mand ot security for the payments accruing on 
account of this force was also necessary, in conse¬ 
quence of the indisputable, and indeed undisputed, 
fact, tliat without great change ruin must soon over- 
whelm all the resources of the country; and no ade¬ 
quate security could be alTorded except in the way 
of teri'itorial cession. In the territories retained by 
the Vizier, the British govcrninent had a right to in¬ 
terfere to protect the jieople; it had the j)OAvor of 
interfering eflectually; and having the right and the 
power, interference became a rluty.* 

* n.c policy pursued with regard to Oude was attacked in 
parliament 6ood after the return of the Marquis Wellesley to his 
own country ; but no respectable party joined in the attack, and 
scarcely a respectable individual. It was headed by an obscure 
adventurer named Pauli, who was under deep obligations to the 
nobleman whom he accused. These he repaid by endeavouring to 
subject bis lordship to the expense, vexation, and anxiety, attending 
a parliamentary impeachment. At page 387. vol. ii.. of Auber’s 

Q 2 
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CHAP. XVII, When the treaty with the Vizier was ratified, 
the govenior-goneral was on a jprogress through the 

Rise and Progress of the Rritish Power in India/’ a curious 
letter is given, addressed by Mr. Paul], from Lucknow, to Sir 
John Malcolm, then Major Malcolm, and secretary to the 
govcmor-gcncml. From this it appears, that Mr. Pauli was on* 
gaged in some commercial business in Oiide. which rendered his 
presence there necessary, but that the Vizier, who had taken 
some dislike to him, forbade it. By the intervention of the 
BritUh government the objection was removed, and Mr. Pauli 
not only took up his residence in Oiulc, but, ns he states, lived 
" mostly M ith Colonel Scott/’ the British resident. In acknow¬ 
ledging the favour that had been shewn liim, he says, As the 
must pernicious con8C(|ueiiccs must have attended a compliance 
with the very unjust request of his highness, I feel a proportion- 
ahle degree of obligation to you, and a sense of gratitude that 
nothing can diminish/’ Having acquitted his conscience towards 
the secretary, Mr. Pauli proceeds, in due lime, to discharge tlie 
same duty towards the governor-general. He hod, it seems, ad¬ 
dressed a paper to the marquis, complaining of some alleged 
grievances to which his commercial pursuits were still subjected, 
and this pnfKT he feared, having been transmitted in an unusual 
mode, might not be well received. 1 sincerely hoj>o and trust,” 
said he, ** that I have not offended his excellency in the mode 1 
ado])ted of transmitting my address to his lordship. Colonel 
Scutt, to whom I submitted it, thought it out of his department; 
and my friend Sydenham acquainted me that direct communica¬ 
tion with Lord Wellesley was best. If, therefore, I have offended, 
it w'as most unintentional; /or sensibly do I feel the obligations I 
am under to his csccllcncy, for ichom / have only sentiments of 
gratitude and profound respect.^* In the some letter, Mr. Pauli 
declared the Vizier to be a very dangerous, and, in his belief, a 
vcr>' had man. llic date of the letter is the 9th of February, 
1803. On the 25th of June, 1805, Mr. Pauli, having in the 
interim returned to England, and obtained a scat in parliament, 
moved for papers, on which he proposed to found charges of gross 
delinquency against the Marquis Wellesley, towards whom, a few 
months before, he had professed to entertain the feelings de¬ 
scribed in the passage above quotod-^the transactions out of 
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northern provinces, undertaken ^vith the view ofcnAP. xvii 
informing himself of their state more jiarticnl.nrlv 
tlian could bo effected at Calcutta, of stinin)atini>- 
by his presence the zeal of the Comj»any’s civil and 
military servants, and ultimately of proceeding to 
Lucknow to comjilete the arrangements which had 
been begun and carrie<l forward to a certain point 
by others. On the 10th of .Tanuarv, 1802, he was a.d. I802. 
met at Cawnpore by the ^’izier, who proceeded from 
his capital for the exj)ress jmrjmse of cnnduct- 
ing the governor-general to Lucknow. Conclud¬ 
ing that the mind of the jirince could not fail 
to be sore, from the effects of the long course of 

which the charges arose having taken place some lime before 
Mr. Pauli s letter was written, and under his own immediate ob- 
sen-ation. It is unnecessary to ask. could such an accuser be an 
honest one ? If it be said, that private feelings should not be 
allowed to interfere with the dUcharge of a pubUc dut>-. the 
answer is, that a man should not accept of favours which he 
means to return with blows. But it is to be observed, that Mr. 

Pauli’s acknowledgments were not confined to the expression of 
gratitude—he avows also his *• resi>cct”—respect for a man 
whom he meditated bringing to the bar of the House of Lords, 
on charges of high crimes and misdemeanors ! But it is idle to 
waste time in discussing the character of such an accusation, 
or of such an accuser. It will be enough to mention, that 
the Marquis Wellesley, though invited by the King to accept 
office, on the dbsolution of the Grenville administration in 1807. 
declined it. on the ground of the charges pending against him. 

'n.c obstacle was of brief duration. The unhajipy man by 
whom the charges were brougl.t involved himself, by a series of 
reckless imprudences, in difficulties of every kind, and in quarrels 
with every respectable person from whom he had ever met with 
countenance or support. His own hand terminated his life, and 

with him fell for ever the charges against his protector, the 
Marquis Wellesley, 
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CH Ai’. xvii, attrition which |>reee<lo«l tlie conclusion of the treaty, 
the goveriior-geiUTal jinlicimisly resols’oil to defer all 
reference to the ohje-ct of his visit till, by the inter¬ 
change of personal civilities, o]>|)ortiinity might be 
allbrded of softening any feelings of asperity that 
might find place in the ^'izier s heart, and disposing 
him to some measure of conliality nml confidence. 
The attention of the govenior-general was assidii- 
(uisly directed to this purpose, and as he Avas en¬ 
dowed in an eminent degree with those (jualities 
which are calculated to win for their possessor the 
esteem and atlection of those towards whom they 
are exercised, hi.s hope of succec«ling was reasonable. 
Soon after arriving at LucknoAv, the governor-general 
had a private conference with the Vizier, in which 
the attention of the prince was directed to various 
points of considenible importance both to the ICn- 
glish government and that of the ^Tzier. One of 
these was the necessity of immediately taking mea¬ 
sures for introducing an improved system of admi¬ 
nistration into the Vizier's reserved dominions, in 
conformity with the treaty. This was further pressed 
at a subsequent interview, when the V'^izier returned 
to that system of evasion which was habitual to 
him, and which was never relinquished but under 
the pressure of necessity, and then only for a very 
l)rief period. lie admitted the existence of the 
abuses and evils jiointed out, and acknowledged the 
propriety of the remedial measures proposed, but 
accompanied these admissions by mysterious com- 
|)laints of his want of sufficient authority to check 
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tlie evils or enforce tlie remedies. All attenijits to chap wii. 
draM' from him anv explanation of the nature of the 
iinpcdiiiients tlius darkly alluded to wore \ain ; but 
a paper wliich he soon afterwards delivered shewed 
the point towards whieli his objections were directed. 

The master grievance was the check interposed by 
the presence and counsel of the British resident. It 
wovdd be idle to expect that the existence of such a 
check could ever be rendered agreeable or even toler¬ 
able to a prince who loves the exercise of power. 

If, moreover, the love of power be accomjianied 
by a desire to exercise it for ba<l jmrposes—for pur¬ 
poses which an honest Britisli functionary must feel 
it his bounden duty to resist—the irksomeness of 
the restraint will be greatly increased. The hatred 
of restraint will thus become greater in proportit)n 
to the necessity for imposing it. Saadut Ali loved 
power; but still more did ho love tliat which jjower 
enabled him to obtain. lie had contracted an 
unconquerable aversion to Colonel Scott, but he 
stated his views in general tenns, and without any 
apparent reference to that officer. It has been seen 
that the Vizier was much disposed to be hi.s own 
minister; and he demanded that whatever advice 
the resident might have to give should be com¬ 
municated to him, in the first instance, without the 
presence of any other person; and further, that the 
resident should not hold any communication with 
the Vizier’s subjects, except through liis interven¬ 
tion. riiis second demand was most properly re¬ 
jected. In answering it, the governor-general laid 
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CHAP. xvn. down a principle wliich ou^ht ever to be borne in 
mind under similar circumstances. “ It appears,” 
said he, “ to be indispensably necessary for the 
resident's correct information, as well as for the 
maintenance of his authority, that he should main¬ 
tain the most free and unrestrained intercourse and 
correspondence with all ranks and <lcscriptions of 
pcoj)le.” The first point was conceded, on the un¬ 
derstanding that the ^'izier would not act in any 
imj)ortant matter without the consent of the resi- 
<lent, whose Judgment was to be final. The rejection 
of part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction to the 
prince. He resumed his ])roposal of proceeding on 
a pilgrimage, which had for some time slept; but 
finally he appears to have become reconciled to the 
circumstances in winch he was placed, which he had 
no j)owcr of modifying, and which could not have 
been modified in any nnule satisfactory to himself 
without inflicting gross injustice on his people. One 
object of the governor-generars visit to Lucknow 
was to arrange an e.xchangc of territory, for the 
convenience of both parties interested, and this was 
effected without difllciilty. 

Among the cessions made by the Vizier to the 
British government was that of the tribute paid to 
the fonner by the Nabob of Fnrruckabad. The 
armngenicnt between these two princes was not 
unlike those between the British government and 
its subsidiary dependents. The Nabob of Furruc- 
kabad was restricted from maintaining more troops 
than were re<iui8itc for ]»iiri»oscs of state, and tho 
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Vizier was chargetl with tlio dofcnce of tlie j)ro- chap. xvii. 
vince both from internal an<l external eiioinies. 

The Nabob with whom the cn^.agoment was c(m- 
eludecl, Muzufler Jung, was murdered by liis ehlest 
son. The parricide escajied the severity of j)unish- 
inent which )ie well merited. His life was spared ; 
but he was carried to Lucknow and there conHnc*d 
by order of the Vizier. Coasequent upon the con¬ 
viction of the elder son, the inheritance was trans¬ 
ferred to the second son of the murclered j>rinco; 
but he being a minor, it was necessary to apjK»iiit a 
manager. A j)erson named Khirudmund Khan was 
selected for the office ; but having powerful enemies, 
who ho])ed to obtain an ascendancy in tlie new go¬ 
vernment for themselves, lie refused to umlerlake 
it without the fullest assurance of support and pro¬ 
tection from the British government. This was 
given, and the manager entered upon his office under 
the joint jirotection of that government and the 
Vizier. 

The promi.se of support which Khirudmund Khan 
had required, the British government was, on vari¬ 
ous occasions, called on to fulfil. The enemies of 
the nianagcr succeeded in establishing an unbounded 
influence over the mind of tlie young Nabf)h, and 
about the time of the changes at Onde, the Nabob, 
whose minority was nearly at an end, laid claim to 
the privilege of taking into his own hands the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs. Khirudmund Khan was 
equally anxious, or affected to he equally an.xious, 
to be relieved from Ins charge, and to retire Upon a 
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CHAP. XVII. provision wliich Imd been secured to him on the 
occurrence of such an event. The making sonic 
arrangement for comlucting the aflairs of Furruc- 
kabad was thus imperatively pressed u[)on the 
British government. 

There was some difficulty in determining what 
that arrangement should be. According to Kliinul- 
inund Klian, the disposition of the young Nabob 
Mas bad, and his natural propensities to evil had 
been aggravated by the advice and example of 
his associates. This representation, indeed, M’as to 
be received M'ith caution, for the Nabob boro no 
good-will to the man by Mhom it Mas made, and 
the associates Mhom he charged with encouraging 
and multiplying the Nabob’s vices M'erc his oM-n 
enemies, and had been competitors for the power 
M-hich he exercised. He, too, M-as accused by the 
Nabob of abusing his oflice. On neither side do 
the accusations seem to have been substantiated; 
but on neither side Mere they destitute of proba¬ 
bility. It is not incredible that an Oriental guar¬ 
dian should endeavour to j)rofit unduly by his office— 
it is not incredible that an Oriental prince should find 
evil advisers and listen to them. In both cases the 
presumption lies against the parties accused. 

The solution of the question, in what manner the 
government of Furruckabad should in future bo 
administered, was entrusted by the governor-general 
to his brother, Mr. Henry Wellesley, who had been 
placed at the head of a commission for the sottlo- 
nieiit of the ceded provinces with the title of lieu- 
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tenant-governor. Mr. Wellesley commenced ids chap. xvii. 
task by calling upon Khiru(linmnl Klian to com- 
mnnicate his views with regard to the future 
government of the province. The manager dis¬ 
played a truly eastern reluctance to anv direct 
avowal of o|niiion ; but with some difficulty he was 
brought to state that three dillerent inodes su*^- 

O 

gested themselves to his mind :—that the adminis¬ 
tration of aflairs should bo continued in the same 
hands by which it had been carried on during the 
Nabob’s minority; that the Nabob, on the attain¬ 
ment of the proper age, should be allowed to 
assume the government; or that the entire civil and 
military administration should be transferred to the 
British government. The first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to the manager: the last, 
he might expect, would be the most acceptable to 
liis auditor; but the wary officer contented liimself 
with suggestion, and iircsunied not to say which of 
the suggested plans was tlie best. Mr. Wellesley did 
not conceal his own leaning in favour of the transfer 
of all power to the government which he rejircsented, 
and Khirudmund Khan professed himself ready to 
promote his views; but it is worthy of remark, 
that he never took a single step in furtherance of 
them. A jiroposal for the entire transfer of the 
Nabobs dominions to the Company was, however, 
made by Mr. Wellesley to the Nabob. The latter was 
very unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy¬ 
ment of which his hojics had so long been directed ; 
but he reluctantly yielded. The province of Fur- 
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CHAP. XVII. nickabad was added to the dominions of the Com¬ 
pany, and tlic Nabob was endowed with a splendid 
provision, tlie security of which was some satisfaction 
for the loss of the dependent sovereignty of which 
it was the price. 

Tlic transfer of Furruckabad to the Company 
was made under circumstances differing in some de¬ 
gree from tliose of any similar transaction under the 
same administration. At Tanjorc the prince owed 
every thing to the British government. By its 
power ho was rescued from danger and degradation, 
an<I raised to a state of high rank and dignity. The 
numerous evils existing in Tnnjore had long called 
for searching remedies. Circumstances enabled the 
British government to apply them in the most effec¬ 
tual manner, and with the free consent of the right¬ 
ful successor to the throne. In the Carnatic, the 
[terfifly of Mahomet AM and his son gave to the 
Company the right of exorcising, in any manner 
nocessar)- for their own security, the power which 
they wielded. Here, too, monstrous abuses were to 
bo repressed, and the criminal folly of the Nabobs 
afforded opportunity for repressing them. In Oude, 
again, there was abundant cause for the interposi¬ 
tion of some powerful authority to deliver the 
coiintiy from the oppression which weighed it down. 
In Oude, too, the prince, os in Tanjore, owed his 
elevation to the British government; but his right 
to the exercise of sovereignty having been recog¬ 
nized, was respected. It would have been very de¬ 
sirable that his dominions should have been trans- 
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ferrcd to the Conij)any—desirable, not merelv for chap, xvi 
them, but for the sake of huinanitv. The tranfer 
was asked, and being refused, another arrangenunit 
was adopted. It was desirable, also, that I'urrucka- 
bad should pass altogether under the i)ower of the 
Company. Great reforms were necessary; more 
e.specially as to the maintenance of civil rights, the 
prevention of crime, and the preservation of the 
public peace. Courts of justice .seem to have been 
r{‘ganled as unnecessary instruments of luxury ; rob¬ 
beries and murders were acts of constant occurrence, 
and no means were taken either to prevent or to 
punish them. Furruckabad was thu.s at once un¬ 
happy in itself and a source of alann to its neighbours. 

It had lu-eviously been dejiendent—the dependent of 
a dependent—an appendage to the dominions of the 
Vizier, himself the creature of tlie British govern¬ 
ment. The Naboli, like his master, had given 
up the power and the right of defending himself, 
and retained only those function.s of government 
which rendered him formidable to his own sulijects. 

It cannot be doubted that the interference of the 
British government wa.s warranted, and that it 
might lawfully Iiave insisted on exercising the same 
power of supervision which had been obtained in 
Glide. Such a plan seems, from the following 
])a.ssage of a letter from Mr. Henry Wellesley to 
the governor-general, to have been meditated. “ I 
should be unwilling,” said he, “ to assume the man¬ 
agement of the province of Furruckabad witliout 
the Nabob’s concurrence ; but sliould lie persist in 
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CHAP. XVII. wltlilioldiiig liis consent to such an arrangement, vre 
liavc certainly a well-lbutKled claim to a portion of 
territory equal to the amount of the tribute, and to 
the expenses of collecting the amount. In the event, 
therefore, of his rejection of the proposal of transfer¬ 
ring the whole province to the authority of the Bri¬ 
tish government, it is my inU'iition to demand the ces¬ 
sion of a portion of territory equal to the amount of 
the tribute, and to the expenses of collection. I shall 
likewise insist upon the establishment of civil and 
criminal courts of justice throughout the province 
of Furnickabad, and ujum security being given for 
the regular payment of the several stipends and 
])ensions.”* It does not, however, appear that 
the alternative olTcred to the Vizier was tendered 
to the Nabob of Furnickabad. The only plan 
suggested to him was the transfer of his entire 
authority to the Company, lie objected, but his 
opposition was ollered with the deference natural to 
a weak power when contending with a strong one. 
lie claimed the same degree of indulgence which had 
been extended by the Company to other dependent 
princes, but in vain; and the govemor-general’s re- 
jircsentative seems to have displayed great anxiety to 
bring the aflTair to a conclusion, lest a necessity 
should arise either for allowing the Nabob to suc¬ 
ceed to some limited exercise of dominion, or of forci¬ 
bly dispossessing him of that which ho claimed to 
retain. Whether the Nabob would have been bene¬ 
fited by being entrusted with power may reasonably 
* Letter to governor-general, 4th May. 1802. 
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ndniit ot doubt; tliat it was for the advantage of chap. xvh. 
ht.s country to pass under British dominion is opcMi 
to none. Still it is to be wished that tlie transfer 
had b(?en eflected in a less summary manner. It is 
tlie only transaction of the time in wliich the most 
scrupulous judgment, if honest and enllghtotied. can 
discover any tiling to <lctract from the feeling of 
jierfcct satisfaction. 

The duty of settling the provinces acquired from 
the Vizier was performed by Mr. Henry Wellesley 
in a manner which secured for him the approbation 
of all to whom he was responsible. Some overgrown 
J^emindars, who were ilisafibcted to tlie new govern¬ 
ment because it tended to restrain the power which 
they had been long accustomed to abuse, oirered re¬ 
sistance, which in a few instances u as formidable; but 
tliey were ultimately subdued, and the entire coun¬ 
try submitted peaceably to the British authority. 

Mr. Wellesley, on the close of his duties in the 
ceded provinces, ilejiarted for Europe, having esta¬ 
blished the reputation of an able public servant.* 

* The appointment of Mr. Henry Welledcy was condemned 
by the Court of Directors as an interference with llic ri-rlits of 
their civil ser\-ice, and at variance with the jirovisions of the law. 

'I’hc Board of Commissioners, on the other hand, were disposed 
to defend the conduct of the governor-general. Perhaps neither 
the govemor-gcneral nor the Court incurred much of just re- 
proach by the different views which they took of the subject. 

'ilic Court were undoubtedly right to this extent—on all ordinary 
occasions the exercise of high office under the Indian government 
should be restricted to the covenanted servants of the Company. 

If this rule were frcrpienUy violated, the just expectations of the 
service would be defeated, and not less the purposes designed in 
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CHAP. XVII. the maintenance of such a service. But it does not appear that 
the appointment in question was liable to the charge of illc- 
gality, 'Hie Court referred to the 33 Geo* 3, cap. 52, sec. 57 ; 
but if the construction which they sought to give this act be cor¬ 
rect, no member of the military scr>*icc could ever be appointed 
to a civil office. It will hereafter be seen that an attempt was 
made to extend the interpretatioD of the law thus far. It is 
needless to say that such u construction of the law is not the 
usual one, the instances of military' men being appointed to civil 
offices being too numerous to require or to permit of reference. 
Still the members of the civil service have undoubtedly the best 
claims to civil office, and it is only under peculiar circumstances 
that any other should be appointed. In the ease of Mr. Heniy 
Wellesley peculiar circumstances existed. He was nominated to 
conduct the negotiation uath the Vizier, not only because he was 
a man of great abUit>% but because his near relationship to the 
governor-general was calculated to secure for him on extmordi- 
narj' degree of attention and influence. His subsequent appoint¬ 
ment to settle the ceded districts resulted from the former; and 
the title attached to his office indicated that it was of an extra¬ 
ordinary character. The governor-general ought not to be 
blamed for taking the best means—the best, apart from all con¬ 
siderations of comparative ability—for attaining the object wluch 
he lia<l in view; nor should the Court of Directors be censured 
for evincing a jealousy of even an apparent invasion of tlic rights 
of their scr%*ants, 

llie following passage from a letter addressed by the Board of 
Commissioners to the Court of Directors, in reference to some 
representatioD from the latter on the subject, distinctly shews the 
disinterested character of the transaction:—We have the less 
hesitation in recommending this course of proceeding [the sus¬ 
pension of any expression of opinion on the subject] os it appears 
by the advices from Bengal, received subsequent to the paragraph 
in question being approved by the Court [a paragraph disapproving 
of the appointment, and directing Mr* Wellesley's removal], tliat 
Mr. Henry Wellesley receives no emoluments w'hatcvcr from the 
late appointment beyond those which he before enjoyed, tmder the 
special authority of the Court of Directors, as private secretory to 
the governor-general. This is a circumstance which we ore satisfied 
the Court, regard being had to the importance and responsibility 
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of the trust, will not only consider as peculiarly honourable to CHAP. XVII 

Mr. Wellesley, but also as furnishing in itself, as far as the pre- - 

sent proceedings might in future be hazardous as a precedent, no 
inconsiderable security against such a danger; especially as we 
may at all times safely rely on the vigilance and autliorily with 
which the Court will be prepared to enforce the regulations of 
its own 8er\ice. whenever it shall appear to them that they have 
been unwisely or unnecessarily infringed.” Sec, on tliis subject. 

Despatches, vol. v. pages 71 to 81. 


VOL. III. 


U 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

On tlio 1st of Januar}’, 1802, at a time wlicn his 
policy was everywhere throughout India crowned 
with the most brilliant success, the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley addressed to the Court of Directors a de- 
spatch, intimating his desire to resign his office 
at the close of that year or the commencement 
of the succeeding one. The desire of the gover¬ 
nor-general to he thus early relieved from an office 
in which he had rendered to his country such 
splendid service, and acquired for himself so much 
honour, would be inexplicable without reference to 
the feelings with which he was regarded at home. 
In his official despatch he did not enter into tho 
reasons which led to the tender of his resignation, 
but other documents supply tho deficiency.* He 
had not the confidence of tho Court of Directors, 
and he felt it. They had, on various occasions, 
issued orders which tho governor-general felt as 

* Especially a letter to Mr. Addington, dated ten days after 
the despatch referred to in the text, and contained in vol. ii, of 
the Despatches. 
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ofTeiiJsIve to himself, siiul others which he viewed as 
dangerous to the public service. 

Among these was a peremptory order to rtMliiee 
tlio anny, esj)eciaily in the peninsula. This arriveil 
at a time when it could not be obeyed without 
putting in liazard not tnily recent cominestv, but 
the entire fabric of the lirltisli empire in India. 
The goyenior-general suspended its execution, aiul. 
as will hereafter be seen, subseejuent events amply 
justifie<I the exercise of this discretion. As the in¬ 
crease ol the army had been the act of the jiovernor- 
general, he considered the onler for its reductic)n to 
liave been fraine<l in a spirit of pei'sonal hostility; 
but it was probably only the oflsjjiing of a blind 
economy. Some other instances of frugality wouhl 
seem to be more open to the suspicion of j)ersonaI 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who hehl the chief com- 
inaml in Mysore, wa.s by the nature of Ids duties sub¬ 
jected to hea\7 expenses; his allowances were coii- 
seijiiently fixed by the government of Madras on a 
liberal scale. The home authorities thought them to«) 
great. On this subject his lordsidp expressed himself 
in the language of indignant remonstmnee. After 
stating that, though the duty of fixing the allowances 
of Colonel Wellesley was part of tlio ordinary detail 
of the government of JIadras, with which the go- 
vornor-goiieral did not interfere except in citses of 
exigency, it must yet be reasonably supposed that 
he wa.s cognizant of the subject, and bad exercised 
his judgment with regard to it. although no record 
of such judgment ndght exist, the marquis demands. 

R 2 


c n .\ p. 
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( ii\p. “Can the Court of Directors suppose tliat T am 
\ \' I u. ' * 

- capable of pennitting tlic government of Fort St. 

George to grant an extravagant allowance to my 
brother, and that my brother is capable of accept¬ 
ing such an alhiwance? If such be the opinion of 
the Court, it ought to remove Colonel Wellesley 
from his command ami me from my government.”* 
He continues : “ The fact is, that the allowance is 
scarcely e<jnal to the unavoidable ex[)enses of C<do- 
ncl Wellesley’s situation, which is known to be of a 
very peculiar nature, involving the necessity of a 
great establishment and of other charges requisite for 
the maintenance of our interest in that recently 

W 

conquered kingdom.” After dwelling upon the 
aflront offered to his brother, and its possible 
eflect, the governor-general adds: “ It cannot bo 
denicjl that the Court, by reducing the establislied 
allowances of Colonel Wellesley, has offered me 
the most direct, marked, and disgusting personal 
indignity which could be devised. The oflect 
of this order must be, to inculcate an ojiinion 
that I have suflered my brother to derive emolu¬ 
ments beyond the limits of justice and jiropriety; 
and that I have exhibited an example of profusion 
and extravagance in an allowance granted to my 
nearest connection. I have already stated that the 
ground of the order is as unjust and unwarranted in 
point of fact, as its operation is calculated to be 
injurious and humiliating to my reputation and 


• Letter to Mr. Addington, ut supm. 
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lioiu)ur. If the Court of Directors ronllv ^vas «>f 
<*])inion that Colonel Wellesley’s allowances were 
too hi;j;h, tlie respectful and «lecorous course would 
have been to have referred the ipiestion to inv con¬ 
sideration : nor can it be iniairined that the Court 
wouhl have omitted so indispensable a precaution 
of delicacy and justice, unless the Court acte<l under 
a strong sense of dis])leasure and discontent at the 
general tenor of my administration, and under the 
inlluenco of an unconquerable Jealousy of my inten¬ 
tions.” 

Ibis j)assago affords a clue to some of the acts 
of which the governor-general complained. There 
was at home a strong feeling “ of disj)leasure ami 
<liscontent at the general tenor of” the Marcpiis 
Wellesley’s “administration,” and “ an unconquer¬ 
able jealousy of ” his “ intentions.” He had added 
greatly to the British dominions in India, and had 
still more widely extended British inffuence. This, 
in the eyes of the politicians who had been edu¬ 
cated in the school which flourished for thirty years 
from the time of Warren Hastings, was an offence 
not to be expiated. As neither defence nor con¬ 
quest can be effected witlu)ut armies, and the main¬ 
tenance and equipment of armies require money, 
the great designs which had been i>rnmoted with un¬ 
paralleled vigour and success had necessarily given 
rise to an increased militarj' expenditure. The 
views of h ranee had been counteracted *. Tippoo, 
the old an<l irreconcilable enemy of England, had 
been subdued ; and the British government in India, 
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in place of being at best a second-rate j)ower, as 
tlio Marquis Wellesley bad found it, Avas now in a 
jiosition to give law to the varied nations difliised 
OA-er llindostan and the Deccan. The policy Avliich 
bad led to tbese results aa-us not that wliicb bad so 
long formed a standing topic for the advocacy of 
frothy orators and Avordy panijdileteers—it Avas not 
that Avbich bad been enibodied in every form that 
folly, un<ler the guise of j)rudence, or of generosity 
or of Justice, could assume—Avbicli bad even found 
a solemn recognition of its tnitb in the resolutions of 
parliament and on the statute-book of the country— 
it Avas not the jiolicy Avbich the Marquis ComAvallis, 
both a good and an able man, bad ujibcld in AA-ords, 
Avbile, Avitb niarA'ollous inconsistency, be departed 
from it in deeds, but Avbicb bis successor ba<l fol- 
loAAod Avitb greater single-mindedness, and Avitb a 
steady adberence Avbicb, pui*sued a fcAV years more, 
Avould baA’c bronglit the British settlements to that 
state in AA'bicb Clive found Bengal when he under¬ 
took its deliverance—far above this soared the 
j>olicy of the Marquis Wellesley — far aboA’o tlic 
understanding of those ]>uny politicians Avho bad 
been accustomed to talk fluently about the gOA'em- 
incnt of India, in ignorance alike of the circum¬ 
stances of the country, of the great principles of 
general polity, and of the lessons which history 
affords to those avIio will profit by them. A body 
popularly elected must ahvays partake, in a great 
degree, of the feelings and prejudices of those 
Avhom they represent. The vioAvs of those avIio 
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looked to India, not to consi<ler how \vc should 
maintain our power tlicre, but i-atlier liow we should 
get rid of it, or at least prevent its increase, foniKMl 
jiart of the popular creed on the subject, and of 
natural consequence those views fouml their way 

into the Court of Directors. It is true that they 

# 

could hardly bo avowed there or anywhere else. 

• • 

The subjugation of Tip[)oo Sultan was so com¬ 
plete; the glory which attentled it was so brilliant; 

the war was withal so obviously necessary, that it 

• • 

was scarcely possible to inqmgii it. None did im¬ 
pugn it. The enthusiasm with which the news of 
the conquest of Mysore was received in England— 
the unanimous admiration which was awanled to its 
author, were j)robably aided by the considenition 
that the conquest of Tippoo was virtually a defeat 
of the French; for though the English people at 
that period found it hard to conceive that lawful 
occjision for war could ever arise in India, they 
were quite alive to the existence of dangers nearer 
home. When between themselves and a powerful 
and deadly enemy a narrow channel only intervened, 
a blow at tliat enemy was welcome even though it 
were struck in India. Still beneath the stream of 
gratulation called forth by the fall of Seringa]>atam 
and its master, there was an under-current of lonjr- 
e.stabli.shed prejudice flowing in an ojiposite direction, 
which, as the former siibsi<led, ajq)eared once more 
on the surface, and carried with it that numerous 
class of light and wandering minds, who, having no 
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opinions of their own, readily adopt those which 
haj)j)en from any cause to be generally received— 
and thus, ere long, the services of the Marquis 
Wellesley came to be associated with the returning 
recollection that they had been performed without 
respect to established ])rejudices, although those 
prejudices were sanctioned by the wisdom of parlia¬ 
ment. 

Then, too, though the Marquis Wellesley had 
eflccted great objects—though he had given safety, 
coherence, stability, and grandeur, to the tottering 
fabric which had been committed to his keeping, 
one thing was wanting—ho had not performed the 
miracle of moving large annies, conquering for¬ 
midable enemies, and defending a vast extent of 
country, without a considerable outlay of money. 
To that spirit which looks at the cost rather than the 
value of any measure, this could not fail to be ollensivc. 
Nations have been ruined by profusion, but this has 
been when wealth has been lavished in ministering 
t(» the sensual delights of their rulers—in enriching 
jiarasites and flatterers—in hca])ing on the unworthy 
and the base those treasures which should have been 
devoted to objects of national importance. No 
nation was ever ruined—no nation was ever im¬ 
poverished, by keeping its fleets and armies in sticb 
a state of etticiency as should render it secure at 
home and respected abroad; but negleot of these 
precautions may be fatal, and the ruin that may 
ensue will not be alleviated, nor those involved in 
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it consoled, bv the recollection that the nejrlect 
luul its origin in a motive very laudable in its 
jilace—the desire of diminishing the burdens of tlie 
state. 

Tliesc feelings—the morbid sentiment, which, 
while it allowed Englishmen in all j)arts of tlie 
world except Imlia to keep their foes at a distance, 
called upon them there to wait till the matchlock 
was presented, or the scimitar raised ; and that spirit 
of thriftless parsimony which sees no evil but the 
exjien<liture of money, had tended to jnoduce what 
the Marquis Wellesley describes as “ a strong sense 
of displeasure and discontent at the general tenor 
of” his “ administration.” But this was not all: 
ho believed, and not without reason, that those by 
whom he was thwarted acted “ under the inlluence 
of an unconquerable jealousy of” bis “ intentions.” 
They augured of the future from the past. They 
hacl found the Marquis Wellesley a very difterent 
governor-general from his jiredecessor—they ha<l 
learned, that while the reins of j)ower were in his 
hands, no one throughout Imlia would be pennitted 
with impunity to oiler to the British government 
either injury or insult. The man whoso name had 
so long )>een a terror in India had fallen before him. 
'I'lie governor-general had braved Tippoo Sultan in 
liis lair, and the name and dynasty of that prince 
had disaj)pearcd. Some other enemy might call for 
chastisement, and the same results might follow. 
The governor-general had so distributed the domi- 
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nions of the conquered despot tliat a large portion 
of them had become British in name, and nearly 
tlie whole Britisli in fact. If just cause of provoca¬ 
tion should arise in other cases, what was to prevent 
a repetition of this course? and if it should be rc- 
])eated, Mhat would become of all the virtuous de¬ 
nunciations of extended dominion in which indi¬ 
vidual philantliropists had indulged, and of the pro¬ 
hibitions by which jiarliamcnt had sought to limit 
the glory, ])ower, and resources of the British em- 
jure? what of the numerous prophecies which had 
been uttered, of min to Great Britain from the en¬ 
largement of her Kastem cmj)ire? If min did not 
follow, and the ])ro])hecies wore thus falsified, what, 
above all, was to become of the credit of the pro- 
jdiets? Where such views and such fears wore 
entertained, how could confidence be reposed in the 
Marquis Wellesley ? How could those who che¬ 
rished them regard his intentions with any feeling 
but that of jealousy? Every ship that arrived might 
bo expected to bring intelligence of some fresh act 
by which, in the exorcise of an enlightened and 
manly policy, he had again olTered violence to the 
jietty and impracticable rules by which the legisla¬ 
ture had sentenced India to be governed. Some 
new outbreak of jiatriotic feeling—some new tri¬ 
umph bearing Avitness to the governor-gencrars 
sagacity and decision, and emshing to dust the 
miserable theories laid doAvn for his guidance, might 
constantly be apprehended. The opponents of tho 
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Marquis Wellesley "ere thus not only <lissatisfie<l 
"itli his past acts, but they looked to the future 
with (lisinav. lie who in so short a time had 
changed the face of India, might change it still 
more—might make the British jmwcr still greater, 
and more irresistible, than ho ha«l ina<lo it. On 
these grounds, those who difiercd from his views 
entertained “ an unconquerable jealousy of” his 
“ intentions.” 

It must not be supposed that all who felt this 
jealousy were insensible to their country’s honour or 
adverse to its interests. Circumstances lia<l led 
men to reason with regard to Imlia as they would 
not reason with regard to any other spot of the 
habitable earth. The opinions once so current con- 
ceniing India—oiiinions which, had they been acted 
ujmn, would long ago have relieved the English 
peo])Io from the labour of considering how their 
Oriental empire should ho governed—have not been 
applied elsewhere. Men who contended in blood 
against the sej)aration from Great Britain of her 
transatlantic |)ossessions, have been willing to leave 
British India a j)rey to either native adventurers or 
Jhirojjean enemies. Men who woiiM rather have seen 
Britain onguljdicd in the ocean which surrounds her, 
than yield her claim to the rock of Gibraltar, have 
deenioil the most magnificent empire ever held in 
<le])endence as scarcely worth the kee|)ing. It would 
he tediou.s to discuss at length the causes of these 
hallucinations. 1'hey e.xist, and all .statesmen wliosc 
views have been free from such <lelusioiis have rc- 
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ceived very annoying evidence of their existence. 
The Marquis Wellesley, it has been scon, did not 
escape this fate. 

But darkness of political vision and undue parsi¬ 
mony were not the only sources of the hostility 
directed against the Marquis Wellesley. A body of 
men, who at that time exercised a very powerfid 
interest in the councils of the Coinj)any, conceived 
that their interests were injuriously affected by 
some measures adopted by the governor-general 
with regard to trade. The Comjiany’s monopoly 
had a few years before been relaxed, by an enact¬ 
ment requiring them to provide a certain amount of 
tonnage annually for the use of jirivate merchants. 
As far as the export trade from Great Britain was 
concerned, the extent of the provision was probably 
s»iflicieiit, as at that time there was little demand in 
liulia f<»r British manufactures; but it was not suffi¬ 
cient for the return trade. There was throughout 
Europe a considerable demand for various articles 
which India could furnish, and the supply of this 
opened a convenient mode of reniittauco to persons 
who had acquired fortunes in that country which 
they proposed to invest and enjoy at homo. From 
this state of things a large portion of tho exports 
of India found their way to Eurojie in foreign ship¬ 
ping, though the trade was supported and carried 
on by British capital—the accumulations of the ser¬ 
vants of tho East-India Company. For this state 
of things there was no remedy but tho employ¬ 
ment of India-built shi]>ping, to an extent which 
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might supj)ly the ilcficiency in tlie (’oinpanv's t<m- 
iiagc ; thus clivcMting a valuahlo and increa'-ing <li*- 
partment of trade from foreign to Uriti'^h slnp>. 
Though in England extraordinaiy delicacy of feel¬ 
ing had been manifested with regard to Indian 
|)rinces, thougli the exercise of the riglit of stdf- 
defence has been almost juoscribed in their favour, 
little S}'mpathy has ever been di>played towards the 
people at large. Subjected to Ilritish rule, tliey 
had been treated as aliens, ami denied rights en- 
joyeil by every other class of liritisli subjects. Tin* 
London ship-builders chose to consider the exten- 
sifm of justice to India as an act of injustice to 
them. Some tinn? before the dej)aiTure of the 
Mar(|uis Wellesley they remonstrated ngain>t it, 
and though it was obvious that the employment of 
India-built ships would displace not British but 
foreign tonnage, they demanded its prohibition. The 
ilegrec of justice attending this demanil is ac¬ 
curately and forcibly depicted in a communica¬ 
tion from Mr. Dundas, then President of the Boanl 
of Commissioners for the AfTaii-s of India, to tlie 
chainnan of the committee of shij)-builders. •• The 
injustice of the proposition,” says he, “ consists in 
depriving a great description of the subjects of Great 
Britain of a right undoubtedly belonging to tiicni. 
The British territories in India are under tlie 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and the ships built 
there are equally entitled to all the privileges of 
British-built shipping us those built in the West 
Iiulies, or Cana<la, or any other foreign tlependency 
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of tlie empire; and I liave never heard that the 
sliip-builders in Great Britain have set up a claim 
to prohibit any of the shipping in those quarters 
from bringing home the produce of those territories 
in ships of their own building, if they found it con¬ 
venient to do so; and yet it is obvious that the same 
]>lea of interest and supposed injury would equally 
ajjply.”* Having vindicated the rights of the people 
of India to be regarded as British subjects—a right 
seldom thought of by the declaimers on Indian 
wrongs, the writer proceeded to shew that the view 
taken by those whom he was addressing, of their 
own interests and those of the British nation, were 
erroneous, observing:—“ They (the ship-builders) 
conceive that the prohibition of Indian-built ships 
coming to Great Britain would make a proportionate 
degree of room for the shipping of the East-lndia 
Com|)any. It would have no such effect. It would 
have no other effect than that which it has always 
had, of driving those shijis, with their cargoes, into 
foreign ports, and thereby establishing in foreign 
countries an Asiatic commerce, founded on British 
capital, which, by a contrary policy, ought, in the 
firet place, to centre in the river Thames, and be 
from thence re-exported for the supply of other 
European nations.” Sound as were these views, 
they failed to satisfy the shipping interest, which 
continued to employ its vast influence in the 

^ Letter from the Right HoDoumblc Henry Dundas to John 
Perry, Esq., 1st July, 1797. It will be found in Tol. v. of the 
Wellesley DcBpntchcs. 
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courts of tlio East-India Cojnpaiiv t<» witlilicl'l 
from tlie sliippin" of India all partirijiatinn in 
the trade carrioil on hetwcen that countrv and <ireat 
Britain. 

The necessity, however, of proviilin^^ ><»nu‘ ex¬ 
tent of extra tonnage was so api>arem. that it wa-^ 
imjiossible to resist it. Accordingly, authorit v A\as 
given to the government of Bengal to take u|i a 
limited amount of tonnage on account of the Com¬ 
pany, ami relet it to the merchants of Calcutta. 
J he .Maitjuis Wellesley, on his arrival at that place, 
ha<l been assailed by rt'presentations from the mer¬ 
cantile community in favour of the employment t)f 
India-built ships, and in carrying into ellect the 
orders from liome, he made some changes cal¬ 
culated to divest the authorized measure of some 
incumbrances which tended to impede its bene¬ 
ficial operation. lie took the same course at a sub- 
seriuent period, and thus at once earned the •••rati- 
tude of the mercantile interest of India, and the 
relentless enmity of the shii)-builders of the ]u)rt of 
London. Between the two periods of granting in- 
♦lulgencc to India-built shli)s a year had intervened, 
♦luring which it had not been resorted to; and the 
experience of that year was stated by the governor- 
gdneral to have attested the expe<liency of restoring 
it. “ Goods to a large amount,” he sai<l, “ origin¬ 
ally intended for the port of London, were soUl to 
forcignei’s in the port of Calcutta, aiul tlius diverted 
to the channel of the foreign trade.’’* This result 
* Letter to Court of Directors, 30tli September, 1 ftOO. 
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cii .M*. appeared to the governor-general to justify a return 

'-■ to the position of the preceding year. “ The rapid 

growth,” said he, “ of the foreign trade during the 
last season urgently demanded tlie immediate inter¬ 
ference of your government on the spot. The 
number of foreign ships actually in the port of Cal¬ 
cutta, the alacrity, enterprize, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed in providing car¬ 
goes, and the necessary inaction and languor of the 
British private trade, embarrassed by the restraints of 
the existing law, created a serious apprehension in ray 
mind, that any further delay in the decision of this mo¬ 
mentous (|uestion might occasion evils of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerably difBcult, 
if not absolutely impracticable. The unrestrained 
progress of the foreign trade in the present season, 
added to its groat increase during the last, might 
have established its predominance over the pri¬ 
vate trade of British subjects, to an extent which 
no future regulation might have proved sufficient 
to limit or restrain. The difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from the channel into which it 
had been forced would naturally be aggravated, in 
proportion to the length of time during which the 
trade should continue to flow in that course.” Such 
were the views, or rather such was the necessity, 
under which the governor-general acted. It is a 
case in which it is impossible to assign to bis con¬ 
duct any motive but a sense of public duty. He 
did not desire the responsibility which circumstances 
forced upon him, but was anxious to be relieved 
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from it. IIo com])lainecl> in a It'tter to Mr. Dninlas, 
that the jirivatc tonnage had given him groat trou- 
hlo; and adds—“ I shall emlcavour to proceed at 
least so far as to prevent the trade from taking a 
bent towards foreign I->uropean markets tliis vear; 
and you ought, injustice to my situation, to <leeide 
the fpiestion at home.”* Vet, vliile tlius suspend¬ 
ing for a season the oj)eration of measures which 
ho felt to be just, wise, and necessary; ^^hile seek¬ 
ing to be relieved from the painful duty of uj)- 
holding them on his own respojisibilitv, ho incurred 
the resentment of those who supposed themselves 
injured In* those measures, and thus added another 
active ingredient to the elements of opposition wliich 


'vere fermenting at liome. 

After tracing to their sources the hostile feel¬ 
ings manifested towards one who ha<l exorcised the 
j)owora entrusted to him with an ability and sue- 
cess unequalled by any <»f his predecessors, it will 
bo proper to advert briefly to such manifesta¬ 
tions of those feelings as have not hitherto been 
noticed. The ordci-s to reduce the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the allow¬ 
ances of Colonel Wellesley. The Court had, in 
other instances, animadverted on measures of policy 
in a manner which the govonior-general reganlcd 
as ofTensive. On some of these points he apj)cars 
to have felt a degree of indignation which, at this 
distance of time, seems scarcely warranted by the 
occa-sion. But high genius is ever associated with 


* See Wellesley Despatches, vol. ii. p.-ipe 203. 
VOL. III. 
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Strong sensibility. The Marquis Wellesley knew 
his own purity; he knew also the feelings with 
which ho was reganled at home; and it need excite 
no surprise, if, irritated by annoyances which he 
tlu)ught an ungracious return for his eminent ser¬ 
vices, ho should have alluded to some of tliem with 
more impatience than they now seem calculated to 
excite. 

The attacks from homo were not confined to 
the emoluments of those in whom the governor- 
general reposed confidence: in various instances 
their removal from the offices which they enjoyed 
was directed, and the a]>pointment of other persons, 
specially named, enjoined. lie who studies the his¬ 
tory of British India cannot fail to be gratified as 
he advances, by finding that matters merely personal 
became of less frequent recurrence and of less pro¬ 
minent intere.st. For a long period personal disputes 
occupy a very largo portion of the scene: these are, 
after a time, almost entirely superseded by ques¬ 
tions of higher interest. Amidst the great events 
which mark the administration of the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, it would be wrong to pause for the purpose 
of discussing the merits of the servants of the go¬ 
vernment, except so far as they were connected 
u ith those important facts which it is more especially 
the province of history to record. A very brief 
notice of the acts of the Court, in displacing certain 
servants from office and a])])ointingothcrs,inust there¬ 
fore suffice. The governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretnry in the political depart- 
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inent. The* C'oiirt onleivd the to Ik- 

rcj^ciiuletl, on the g’l’fmnd tlmt hi> iniiitaiN «-ojniiii>- 
sion (Hscjualified liim for civil oHico. wa** u 

ne^v construction of the law, ami cc-rtainlv luul the 
appoaraiico of liavintr been siie<-iall\ di-\i'i-il for tin- 
occasion. Tlie Manpiis \\’elU">h-v wa- not the fir'i 
g(»vernor-general wlio had mnninate^l niilitarv nu-n 
to political Of civil dntii's. He fouml the [•rartice 
to a certain extent exi-^tinj;: ami it i> mit inappli¬ 
cable to n-niark. that it has never been eiitirc-lv di— 
continued. 'J'he ^a-neral rule. uudoubte«llv. should 
be to distribute civil a|ijiointim-nts ainon'r the luem- 
hei-s of (ho civil service; but. with rt'lercnce tt> 
the peetdiar delicacy and dilHculty <d' the luditical 
offices under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
become necessary to dispense with the rule. W here 
a military oflicer possesses a pre-eminent degree of 
fitness for stich an appointment, it is obviously not 
for the benefit of the p\d)lic service to pass him by. 
On the same principle Avhich was applied to Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, orders were given to revise the ap¬ 
pointment of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a 
view to rescind it. This was ecrtainly an nngrn<-ious 
step towanls both the governor-general and C’olonel 
Scott. A most important negotiation had been 
brouglit to a successful conclusion—tliat which had 
been <lono was fonnally approved from home—yet 
discouragement, and, indirectly, blame, were cast both 
on him who had devised tlie plan and on him by whom 
it had been carried into efifect. In other instances, 
both at Bengal and Madras, tlie Cotjrt had directed 
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changes having no rcfeicncc to the principle ap¬ 
plicable to those above noticed, or to any other 
that can now be discovered. The home autho¬ 
rities rarely interfere in the exercise of the local 
patronage of India, but in the way of check and 
control. The advantage derived from the power of 
superintendence and revision Avould, it is clear, be 
lost, if the Court were to dispose, in the first in- 
.stance, of the offices of the Indian government: 
they have accordingly, for a long scries of years, 
exercised great caution in interfering with the dis¬ 
tribution of office ill India. Where an officer has 
been unjustly removed, the power of the Court 
may projierly be exerted to restore him; but in 
ordinary cases, it is certain that the assumption by 
the homo authorities of the right of dispensing the 
local patronage would be subject to great sus|)icion, 
and might possibly give rise to great abuse.* The 
Manjuis Wellesley believed that the extraordinary 
interference from home was intended to give personal 
annoyance to himself and Lord Clive. The latter 
nobleman entertained the same impression. He had 
entered cordially and zealously into the jiolicy of the 
Marquis Wellesley, and the hostility displayed towards 
the governor-general was believed for this reason to 
bo extended to the governor of Fort St. George. 

There was one further ground of difference be¬ 
tween the Court of Directors and their governor- 
general, which, although it had not been fully deve¬ 
loped, it will be convenient to notice here, to avoid 

* Sec. 81 of 53 Geo. 3, cap. 155, was specially desigued to 
meet this evil. 
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tlio jinig^ross of tlio nnn*ativ(‘ licn'nftor. 
The altercMl situation of tlio Company lui<I not at 
this time j)ro(luce«l any alteiatjon in tlie iikkIo of 
selecting; tlioir servants, or of ju'cpariny: tliem for 
tlieir duties. The Marqtiis Welleslev saw tin' mil, 
ami detorniincd on providin" a reme«ly. In a 
minute of great lengtlj and ahility.* he advei tcd tt) 
the vast changes which had taken place since (Jreat 
Britain first obtained a settlement in India, to the 
extent of the Coinjiany’s dominions, the important 
jluties devolving on their servants, and to the (piali- 
fications wliich they ought to possess. After dwell¬ 
ing upon these points in detail, he thus summed up 
his views :—“ The civil servants of the Knglish I'a-^t- 
India Company, therefore, can no longt'r be coii'^i- 
dered as the agents of a commercial concern. They 
are, in fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign; they must now be viewed in that capa¬ 
city, with reference not to their nominal but to their 
real occupations. They are required to discharge 
the functions of magistrates, judges, ambassadors, 
and governors of provinces, in all the complicated 
and extensive relations of those sacred trusts and 
exalted stations, and under ])eculiar circumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every public 
obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every 
public charge. Their duties are those of statesmen 
in every other part of the world, with no other 
characteristic difiTerences than the obstacles opposed 
by an unfavoui-able climate, by a foreign language, 

* Recorded 10th July, ISOO. 
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by tbe peculiar usages and laws of India, and by 
tbc manners of its inliabitants. Their studies, the 
discipline of their education, their habits of life, 
their inannei*s and morals, should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a just con¬ 
formity between their peisonal consideration and 
the dignity and iinjmrtance of their public stations, 
and to maintain a suflieient corresj)ondcnce between 
tlieir qualificat ions and tlieir duties. Their educa¬ 


tion sliould bo founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science which form 
the ])asis of the education of pei*sons destined to 
similar occupations in Europe. To tliis foundation 
sliould be added an intimate acquaintance with the 
history, languages, customs, and manners of the 
people of India, with the Maliometan and Hindoo 


codes of law and religion, and with tlie political 
ami (Munmereial interests of Great Jbitain in 
Asia. 'I hey should be regularly instructed in 
the principles and system which constitute the 
foundation of that wise code of regulations and 
laws enacted by the governor-general in council, 
for the purpose of securing to the people of this 
emj>ire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed 


laws of the country, administered in the spirit of 
tlu' British constitution. They should bo well in¬ 


formed of the true and sound principles of the 
British constitution, and suflicieiitly grounded in the 
general ]>rinciples of ethics, civil jurisprudence, the 
law of nations, and general history, in order that 
they may be enabled to discriminate the charac- 
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teristic <lin*ercnces of tlic several co«U'.'i of law adiui- 
nistcixMl within the British eini)ire in Iinlia. an.l 
practically to combine the spirit of each in tlie flis- 
pensation of justice ami in the maintenance of 
onler ami goo<l government. Finally, their early 
habits slionUl be so formed as to otabli.sli in their 


minds such solid foundations of industry, prmlence, 
inte<Titv, and reli^^ion, as sliould oil'ectually guaial 
them against those temptations and corrui)tions with 
wliieh tlio nature of this climate ami tlio ]ieculiar 
dc'pravity of the jieople of India will suri’ound ami 
assail them in every station, e.specially on their tirst 
arrival in Imlia. The early discipline t)f the .service 
shouhl be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate and the vices of the peoi)ie, ami to 
form a natural barrier against habitual indolence, 
<lissipation, and licentious indtilgence ; the spirit of 
emulation in honourable and useful pursuits should 
bo kindled and kept alive, by the continual i>ro- 
sp(.*ct of distinction and rewanl, of profit and 
honour; nor shmdd any ju-ecantion be relaxed 
in India which is ileemed necessary in Fngland, to 
furnish a sufficient supply of men qualified to fill 
the high offices of the state with credit to them¬ 
selves ami with advantage t<» the jmblic. Without 
such a constant succession of men in tlic several 
branches and de])artments of this government, the 
wisdom and benevolence of the law must prove 
vain and inefliiueiit. Whatever course ami .system 
of study may ije deemed requisite in 1‘bigland to 
secure an ahundant ami pure soiircc for the cflicient 
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supply of the public service, the peculiar nature of 
our establishments in the East, so far from admit¬ 
ting’ any relaxation of those wise and salutary rules 
and restraints, demands that they sliould be en¬ 
forced with a decree of additional vigilance and 
care, proportioned to the aggravated difiiculties of 
civil service, and to the numerous hazards surround¬ 
ing the entrance to public life in India.” 

Sucl» were the views entertained by the Marquis 
Wellesley as to the importance of due preparation 
for the discharge of the inii)ortant duties of the 
civil service of India. lie proceeded to shew that 
the minds of the young men annually arriving at 
the presidencies in tlic capacity of writers had rarely 
undergone any adequate jireparation—that from 
some, all instruction in liberal learning had been 
withheld, while in others, the course of study had 
been interrupted j)recisely at the period when it might 
have been pursued with increased advantage—that 
in India they liad no opportunities of aetjuiring even 
the technical knowledge requisite to fit them for 
civil office—knowledge of the languages and cus¬ 
toms of the natives; of the regulations and laws; 
or of the details of the established system of re¬ 
venue—that the well-disposed and industrious were 
bewildered for want of a guide, while othere, de¬ 
voting themselves wholly to luxury and sensual en¬ 
joyment, remained sunk in indolence, until their 
standing in the service rendered them eligible to 
some office of trust, for which, however, they were 
incapable, from want of preparation, and from the 
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difficulty of suddenly bronking long-indulged linbifs 
of i<llenc.ss iiikI dis^i[^ation. There u eiv not want¬ 
ing, indeed, instances of api'lication to study and 
habitual propriety of conduct; hut all the merits 
of the civil servants, it was ui’ged, were to he 
ascribed to themselves, while their «lefects were to 
be attributed to the constitution ami practice' of the 
service, which had not been accommoilated to the 
progressive changes of our .situation in India— 
ha<I not kej>t jiace with tlio growth of the empire, 
or with the increasing extent ami importance of the 
functions ami duties of the Company’s servants. To 
remedy the existing evils, the governor-general pro- 
pos(;d to establish a college in Calcutta, for the re¬ 
ception of writei's for the llirec juesideneies, win) 
were there, for a limited period, to be subjecte*! to 
the restraints of acadeniic discipline, ami trained in 
such studies as might fit them for their future duties. 
These were to bo pursued under the superintendence 
of two clergymen, chaplains in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice for the native languages moonshecs were to 
bo provided. The expense of the institution was 
to bo provided for in a manner which should not in 
the first instance subject the Company to any addi¬ 
tional cliarge ; but the governor-general expressed 
a hope that the liberality of the Court of Directru'S 
wouhl in <lue time bo extended to it. It was esta¬ 
blished without previous reference home, and the 

* Mr. Bwvi). the senior chaplain, and Mr. Buchanan, after¬ 
wards so well known by his meritorious exertions to direct atten¬ 
tion to the ecclesiastical condition of India. 
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following grounds were assigneil for the omission: 
a conviction of the great immediate benefit to be 
derived from tlic earlv commencement even of the 
partial ojieration of the plan—the experience of 
the advantages which had alroadv in some instances 

been derived from the svstematic stiidv of the native 

• « 

languages—the anxiety felt by the governor-general 
to impart to the young men arrived from Europe 
within the three preceding years a share of the 
anticipated benefits of the institution, and a solici¬ 
tude, perfectly natural in its projector, to superin¬ 
tend the foundation of the college, and to accelerate 
and witness its first eflccts. 

It will bo judged, from the rapidity with which 
the design was carried into execution, that the esta¬ 
blishment of the College of Fort William was a 
favourite object witli the ^larquis Wellesley. It was 
not so fortunate as to meet equal favour in Great 
llritain. The Court of Directors, j)reparcd to look 
with suspicion on any ])ro]M)sal originating with the 
governor-general, feeling perhaps some displeasure, 
not altogether unwarranted, that the plan had been 
actually carried into effbet without their concurrence, 
and anticipating a charge upon their finances of heavy 
and undefinablc extent, withheld their apjiroval of 
the magnificent establishment which had been de¬ 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned the formation of an 
institution of more humble ])retonsions, at each of 
the presidencies, for instruetion in the vernacular 
languages. The abolition of the college followed. 

The plan thus frustrated by orders from home 
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(luinands some exnniiiiation, on account both of tlie 
iin{)ortant objects whicli it was designed to jtronn^te, 
arul the cljaractcr of hitn to whom it owed its oriirin. 
That it is desirable that the civil servants of tlic 
Ea't-India Company should be well-educated men, 
is a j)osition from which few will be fouml to dissent. 
There are instances in which men, liaving few of the 
advantages of liberal eclucation, have not only raiscl 
themselves to liigh station, but have shewn an emiiumt 
♦legree of fitness foi‘ the position which they have at¬ 
tained. Ilut tlu'se instances, where native strength 
of mind has .supplied tlu* gifts which in ordinary cases 
are only to be acquired by study, cannot be admittetl 
to aflbrd an adec[uate foumlation for the establishment 
of a general rule. There is reason to believe that, 
at the time the Marquis Wellesley recorded the 
minute from which his views on the subject have 
been quoted, the education of many of those <les- 
tinod to discharge in India the duties of statesmen, 
h'gislators, judges, and financiers, was extremely de¬ 
fective. The original commercial character of the 
Ea»t-In<lia Comj>any had lc<l to the belief that tlio 
measure of education which fits a youth lor the 
counting-liouse—pcrliaps something less than the 
ordinary mca.sure— wjls enougli to qualify him for 
the civil service of India. During the latter half of 
the last century, the prevailing feeling on the subject 
of education was narrow and illiberal. At an earlier 
period, whoever received any education at all was in¬ 
structed in the elements at least of classical know¬ 
ledge. The extension of the commercial interest of 
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Great Britain bad led to a difTorent course. Educa¬ 
tion was more widely dift'nsed, but it was essentially 
altered in its cliaracter. Tliose branches of know¬ 
ledge M’liieh could be rendered immediately avail¬ 
able to the acquisition of wealth came to bo 
regarded as the only objects worthy of attention; 
and the graceful and liberal studies which had 
formerly been cultivated, to the exclusion of all 
othei*s, wore in their turn excluded, because they 
could not readily be made instrumental to raising a 
fortune. Independently, therefore, of the deliberate 
opinion left on record by the Marquis Wellesley, 
there is good ground for believing that, in many 
cases, the civil servants of the East-India Company 
at that period had devoted little attention to those 
studies which tend to refine, liberalize, and elevate 
the mind. The governor-general, himself an ac¬ 
curate and elegant scholar, could not fail to bo 
struck with the deficiency, and to lament its consc- 
ipiences.* 

With regard to the Oriental tongues, the defi¬ 
ciency, though scarcely more lamentable, was cer¬ 
tainly more calculated to excite surprise. Men called 
upon to perform duties of the highest importance 
in a country in which they were strangers—duties 
involving the rights and interests of millions—men 

* With the Miirquis Wellesley, the studies of his youth have 
become the delight and consolation of his age. Resuming nt 
a very advanced period of life the elegant amusement which 
classical composition affords, he has shewn that years have 
abated neither his love for liberal learning nor his power of dis¬ 
playing it. 
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incurring tins responsibility, and surrounded by 
almost every sj)ecies of perverse inlUienee \Nliieli 
coidd debase or deceive, were not even required to 
submit to anv prescribed course oi stinly. lor the 
pur|*ose of ac(pnring an ordinary measure of skill 
in the tongues spoken by almost all ar<*und them. 
But for the extraonlinaiT manner in which the 
Indian einjure of Great Britain had gr<)wn up—but 
for the extraordinary aj)athy which prevailed at 
homo on all subjects connected with India, except 
when j)criodical fits of juty for the wrongs of India 
seized the nation, and invariably directed its atten¬ 
tion far from all useful and substantial modes of im¬ 
provement, such a state of things could never have 
existed. It was certainly not creditable that it 
should have continued so long, and much honour 
docs it reflect on the Marquis Wellesley, that if he 
were not the fii-st to perceive the evil, he was cer¬ 
tainly the fii-st to suggest a remedy. 

Again, nothing could be more pitiable than the 
moral destitution in whicli the youths sent to 
India were left, at that dangerous ])eriod when the 
boy is rapidly growing into the man. In some 
csises they might have friends residing at the 
j)lace of their destination, whoso care might 
counteract the temptations to which youth every¬ 
where, but nowhere so much as in India, arc 
expose<l; but unless wliore a near degree of re¬ 
lationship existed, the connection wouhl have little 
of authority, and instances must have been numer¬ 
ous, where a young writer was thrown upon the 
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shores of India without having a claim upon any 
British inhabitant, beyond the common claim of 
country, for advice or attention. 

It may be granted, tlicrefore, that there were 
abundaiit grounds for some measures which should 
raise the standard of general learning among the 
civil servants of India, make adequate j)rovision for 
the cultivation of the eastern languages, afford some 
protection to the inexj)oricnccd, and some restraint 
upon tlie levity of those whoso imprudence, while 
it couhl not fail to be injurious to themselves, would, 
in all jirobability, be detrimental to the interests and 
haj)piness of a largo circle—of those among Avhom 
they were to hold office. 

It remains to inquire whether the establishment 
of the College of Fort William was the best mode 
by Avliich the existing evils could be averted; and, 
in treating of this, it will be convenient to reverse 
the order in which those evils have been noticed. 

llow far such an institution was likely to be use¬ 
ful for the purj)oscs of moral training, is a question 
which it is not easy to answer. There may bo cir¬ 
cumstances in which the watchfulness of friends 
may supply a far better mode than can bo fur¬ 
nished by even the best conducted collegiate esta¬ 
blishment ; but if provision is to bo made for num¬ 
bers, it can only be made on principles that can 
be applied to all. On this part of the plan tho 
governor-general expressed himself v\’ith great earn¬ 
estness and confidence. “ This institution,” said ho, 
“ will bo best appreciated by every affectionate 
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parent in tlic hour of sejiaration from lii< cliiM 
dcstinofl for the jmblic service in Iinlia. Li-t any 
parent (espoeially if he has himself pa>seii throu;:h 
the Company's service in India) declare \vhetlu“r the 
prospect of this institution has airjiravateil or miti- 
;;ated the solicitude of that painful hour.—whether 
it has caused additional doubts and fears, or in^piri'd 
a more lively hope of the honourable and ju-osjierous 
service—of tlie early ami fortunate return of his 
child ?”* Still the lessons of experience cannot bo 
forgotten. Tlie prevailing state of morals, wlierever 
young men are congregated in large numbers, is not 
such as to allbrd much encouragement to an exten¬ 
sion of the system. All that can be urge<l is, that 
even ptirtial and imperfect restraint is better than 
total abandonment. 

The study of the native languages, it may be 
presumed, can be more efliciently pursued in India 
than at home. A degree of acquaintance with 
their grammatical principles may be a useful ])rc- 
paration; but all experience shows that living 
languages are more readily, as well as more jier- 
fectly, acquired among the j>eople with whom they 
arc vernacular, than umler any other circumstances. 
It would not be diflicult to assign reasons for it, but 
it is unnecessai-y, since all that is requisite is an 
aj)]ieal to fact. 

On the remaining point, the balance of advantage 
seems against the College of Fort William. For 
tlie attainment of general learning India possesses 

• Minute above quoted. 
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no peculiar facilities; and to take youths there to 
teach them that uhich they might more conveniently 
learn at home, is a |)lan sanctioned neither by prin- 
cij)le nor experience. In the juiblic and private 
seminaries of England the teachers of the learned 
languages and the liberal sciences are numerous and 
efficient enough to remove the necessity for provid¬ 
ing for the servants of the East-India Company any 
means of pursuing the usual objects of youthful study 
■which are not oj)cn to the rest of their countiymien. 
All that can bo secured by a college for their espe¬ 
cial benefit might be secured quite ns effectually, 
and fur more cheaply, as well as more conveniently, 
by other modes. If candidates for civil office in 
India can pass a sufficient test of scholarship, it 
matters not where they acquired the qualification; 
but it is certain that India is not the most likely 
jdacc to ac(|uire it either effectually or rapidly. This 
objection was foreseen by the governor-general; it 
is, indeed, so obvious, that it was impossible that 
his sagacity could overlook it. “ It may bo con¬ 
tended,” said ho, “ that many of the enumerated 
evils may be precluded, by not allowing the writers 
to proceed to India until they shall have reached a 
more advanced ago than that at which they now 
usually embark; and by requiring them to undergo 
examinations in England, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining their proficiency in the branches of know¬ 
ledge necessary to the discharge of their duties in 
India.” Ho combats this by a variety of reasons, 
stated with great force and ingenuity. Among 
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the* objections of parents staiul proiniiieiitlv 
forward. It was to lie appreliendotl, in<leecl. that 
many would object to the expense of besto\^ imr on 
their sons an e<lucation suj)orior to that \\hi<*h had 
formerly been ro<juiretl; ami thou;;h (his does m>t 
a|)pear, the ^governor-general might probably enter¬ 
tain no small jionion of fear, that if his jdan were 
not carried into effect, its place wouhl not be sup¬ 
plied by any other; that no examination in Eng¬ 
land wouhl supersede th(‘ necessity for a college in 
Imlia ; and that the evils of the (‘xisting system wouhl 
be continue<l without diminution. The fear of biiing 
<lisapj)ointed in his favourite objt*ct of improving 
the character of the civil service |)ro])ablv opcu'atcMl 
to prompt the establishment of the college, withimt 
waiting for authority from home. All the in«)tives 
assigned by the governor-general undo\ibte<lly ojie- 
rated upon his mind; but it is difficult to suppose 
that lie did not entertain some degree of despair as 
to the efiect of mere representations of the neces¬ 
sity of taking some steps in a matter upon which he 
felt deeply; and he may be presumed to have che¬ 
rished a hope tliat when the college was c.stabli.shed, 
anti actually in the course of realizing some of th(> 
benefits expected from it, no attempt would be 
made to disturb its operation. 

The extent of knowledge to which the governor- 
general refei-s, as requisite to the due perfonnanee 
of the duties of a civil servant, is very wide and 
comprehensive. It couhl scarcely bo mastered at 
an age even eonsidei*abIy exceeding that at which 
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writers were ordinarily sent out, and some of its 
divisions, ethics and jurispnidence, are justly de¬ 
clared by him to be suited only to the ripened 
intellects of inaturer years. In what manner the 
cultivation of such studies can best be promoted 
and advanced among the members of the civil ser¬ 
vice, it is difficult to determine; but it is certain 
that they are not the proper studies of boyhood, 
and that the mind can neither bo strengthened nor 
informed by urging upon it exercises disproportioned 
to its state of development. 

The suppression of the college added one fur¬ 
ther mortification to those which the govemor- 
general had already experienced; but his design to 
return home at the cxi)iration of a year from the 
time when he announced it was not carried into 
effect. The Court of Directors requested him to 
j>rolong his stay for another year, acknowledging 
that, though they had differed from him in some 
material points, it was impossible not to be im- 
])res8ed by the zeal and ability which he had dis- 
j)laycd in the general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that the interests of the 
Company would bo essentially promoted by his 
yielding to their request. Whether or not ho would 
have complied, had India remained at peace, cannot 
be known; but a state of affairs had arison which 
deprived him of the opjjortunity of returning with 
honour. He consc(|uently remained to enter upon 
a new course of arduous and important service, 
which must now be followed. 
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The "overiKH-jroncnil liad l)Con <l("-in)\is «>f draw¬ 
ing nn)rc‘ closcdy t!io cniiiicctifni hotwfcii tlic 
govermnoTit and tlio I’eisinva. Ho liad invited tliat 
prince to co-o])erate in the war against Tij)p(io Snl- 
tan, and thongli the appeal was disregnnle<l, he ha«l 
proposed to l)t‘stow on the Peisiiwa a pf)ition (d‘ tin* 
territory which tlio British arms liail ooin|nere<l. 
He had hcen anxio>i'< to conclnde a snb**idiai'v troatv 
with the liead of the .Maliratta confederaev. hnt the 
measure, tliongh unremittingly j)nrsned htr a long 
jteriod, had failed. Throughout those negotiations 
tlio Peishwa did not discre<lit the estahlishe<l cha¬ 
racter of his countrymen for jiroficiency in all the 
arts of evasive and dishonest j)olicy. While seeking 
to amuse the British agents by a series of illusoiy 
representations, he was employed in endeavonring 
to detach the Nizam from his British ally, ainl to 
engage him in a confederacy against tliat power to 
which he was indebted for protection. At length, 
late in the year 1801, the Peishwa, being surrounded 
with difficulties from which he knew not how to 
e.xtricate himself, signified his willingness to subsi¬ 
dize six battalions of Britisli troojis, on the condition 
that they should not be stationed within his own 
dominions, but be prepared at all times to act on 
his retpiisition, and for tin? jiayment he projiosed to 
assign territory in Ilindostan. The projiosal re¬ 
quired and received mature consideration. Tlie 
Peishwa was obviously and not unnaturally anxious 
to surrender as small a portion of power as possible. 
He wsis aware that the pei-manent establishment of 
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a British force at Poona would I>e fatal to his inde¬ 
pendence—he tlicrefore sought to keep it at a dis¬ 
tance, except in cases of emergency. In tlie opinion 
of tlie governor-general, ho probably calculated that 
the knowledge of his ability to command so power¬ 
ful a body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his autho¬ 
rity and overawe those who might be disposed to 
subvert it. As to the portion of the territorj’ to be 
assigned for the jiayment of the required force, it 
was simjily stated to be in Hindostan. From this 
intimation it was inferred that it was to be north of 
the Nerbudda. There, however, the Peishwa pos¬ 
sessed only a nominal authority, and the assignment 
of territory, under such circumstances, was veiy 
different to transferring its possession. It was sus¬ 
pected. also, that the territory might bo selected 
with a view to the reduction of the jiower of Scindia 
or of Holkar, or of relieving the Peishwa from the 
control exercised over him by the former chief, 
which ho had long felt a sorc burden, and that the 
mode by which this object was to be effected was 
by involving Scindia in a contest with the British go¬ 
vernment. There were some other proposed condi¬ 
tions of inferior importance, to which it is not neces¬ 
sary to advert. The governor-general, on a review 
of the relative positions of the Peishwa, his nominal 
dejiendents, and the British government, deemed the 
proposal inadmissible without considerable modifi¬ 
cation ; but there wore indicatioi^ in the political 
horizon which disposed liim to acquiesce in the re- 
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<juirc‘(l liiiiitatioH as to tlie j>orti()ii of tlie suli'-idiarv ( ii 
force, provides! a less <d»jecti<mal)Ie arniii;;eiiient for — 
the discliar^o of the stihsielv could he* e'ile<*ted. 

In July, 1802, the Britisli resident at Poona was a d 
instructeel to intimate tliat lie was j)re‘pare<l to make 
a communication on the suhject <d' tlie Pe ishwa's 
proposal. The Pelshwa receiveel tlie intiinati«ui 
with great indiflereiice. and manifested a remarkable 
absence of curie)sitv as to the "oveinor-ffeneral’s 
determination. At last the affair was eipeneel and 
the [uoposed arrangement discussed, but with little 
appare‘nt probability of an early conclusion. The 
apjiroach eif llolkar, who was in arms against 8cin- 
dia and his nominal head, the I’eishwa, brought the 
negotiation to a crisis. On the 2Jrd of October 
llolkar encamped within a short distance of Po^ma. 

On the 25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined force of the Peishwa and Scimlia. 

The Peishwa, to be j)reparod for the event, what¬ 
ever it might be, moved out of the city attended 
hy tlie standard of the empire, and at the same 
time <Ilspatched Ids minister to the British re¬ 
sident with an iiistniinent under the prince’s si*al, 
declaring his consent to subsidize the proposed 
number of troops, and engaging, for tlieir subsist¬ 
ence, to cede to the Company territory in Uiizerat 
or in the southern (juarters of his dominions, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs. The minister, 
at the time of presenting this instrument, gave the 
British resident the fullest assurance that it was the 
Peislnva’s intention and meaning, that a general de- 
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fensive alliance should be concluded between him* 
self and the Comjiaiiy, on the basis of the treaty of 
Hyderabad. The resident deemed it expedient, 
under the circumstances, immediately to suggest to 
the governments of Madras and Bombay the neces¬ 
sity of ])reparing a body of troops at each presidency, 
for the eventual sui)port of the Peishwa’s govern¬ 
ment. He made a similar application to the resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, with a view to the service of a 
considerable detachment from the subsidiary force 
stationed there. These preparations were not need¬ 
less. The battle, which had commenced at half- 
past nine in the morning, ended about mid-day, when 
victory rested with Ilolkar, a result to be attributed 
in a great degree to his own desperate cflbrts. The 
Peishwa fled with a body of cavalry to the fort of 
Singurh. The Company’s resident. Colonel Close, 
remained at Poona, and the British flag, which waved 
c<inspiciionsly at his ejuarters, commanded the re- 
sjiect of all parties. 

The engagement of the Peishwa had been trans¬ 
mitted without delay to the governor-general, who 
ratified it on the day of its arrival. Orders were 
at the same time issued to the governments of Ma¬ 
dras and Bombay, and to the resident at Hyderabad, 
confirming the requisitions of Colonel Close for the 
assemblage of troops. The Peishwa, quitting Rai- 
gurh, proceeded to Mhar, whence ho dispatched 
letters to the Bombay government, requesting that 
ships might be sent to convey him and his followers 
to that presidency. Alarmed by the advance of 
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sonio of Ilolkjir's tro())»s, ho stum aft<T fltal to So- (. hao. 

vcnidroo^. M'lioro* he resided for some time under _ 

tection of the fort. A British ship tinallv conveveil 
him to Bassein, where lie arrived on the IGth of 
Deeemher, attemlcd ]>y a siiuill escort of ahout a 
hundred and thirty followers. 

The British resilient remained at I’oona for some 
time after the departure of the I’eishwa, and had 
several conferences of an apparently friendlv charae- 
ter with Ilolkar. The (»l))eet of that chief was to 
obtain jiosscssion 4»f the p<*i'son of the Beishwa, ;ind 
use the name and authority of the prince, as Seindia 
had previously done, for his own purposes. To this 
end he was desirous of liavin;; the stipp<*rt of the 
British ^jovernment, and lie invited the resident tt> 
uiulertake the task <»f enectinj' an acconiimalation 
for him with the Beishwa. Colonel Close referred 
him to the govcrnor-ffeneral; and with some diHi- 
culty obtaineil permission to depart. He arrived at 
Bombay on the 3rd of December. On the (ith ho a.u. i 802 . 
received a communication from the governor-generab 
approving of the arrangements into which he had 
entered. On the arrival of the Beisliwa at Bassein 
Colonel Close waited on the prince, and the neces- 
.sary steps wore commenced h.r the conclusion 
of a definitive treaty. Some difrercnco existed as 
to the territories to be assigned for the pav of the 
subsiiliary force, but it was terminated by the 
I eishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying his 
assent to the surrender of those on which the Bri¬ 
tish resident had insisted. On the last day of the 
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.irr 802 . duly ratified by the governor- 

general, was shortly afterwards transmitted to the 
J^cishwa. 

This document was of great length, comprising no 
fewer than nineteen articles. It declared the friends 
and enemies of either of the contracting parties, 
friends and enemies of both, and confinned all former 
treaties and agreements between the two states not 
contraiy to the tenor of the new one. It provided 
for the Joint exertions of both, to defend the rights or 
redress the wrongs of either, or of their respective de¬ 
pendents or allies; and this provision was followed by 
an explanatoiy addition, declaring that the British 
government would never permit any power or state 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of un¬ 
provoked hostility or aggression against the rights 
and territories of the Peishwa, but would at all 
times maintain and defend them, in the same man¬ 
ner us the rights ami territories of the Company. 
The subsidiary force was to consist of six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual proportion of 
field-pieces and European artillerymen attached, 
and the proper equipment of warlike stores and 
ammunition, and it was to be i>ermanently stationed 
within the Peishwa’s dominions. This lost point 
was an important dojiarturc from the plan pro¬ 
posed by the Peishwa, and to which the governor- 
general was prepared, if necessary, to consent: but 
the concession was not extorted by the force of cir¬ 
cumstances ; it had been yielded by the Peishwa at 
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Poona, aiul before his fortune had taken tlie un¬ 
favourable turn wliich led to liis fliglit. A succeed¬ 
ing article jirovidod for the ce.‘;si()n ()f territory, 
described in a schedule attached to the treaty for 
the payment of the subsidiary force; ami another 
provided for e.vcluinge of territory, should it at a 
future period appear desirable. Tlie total annual 
expense of the force Mas estimated at twenty-five 
luc> the estimatofl value of tlie lands ceded M'a.s 
twenty-six lacs, the ailditional lac being intended to 
me<‘t jiossible <leficieneies—an arrangement, the ex- 
peiliency of Mdiich M’ill be denied by none M’ho have 
lia<I opp<irtunity of observing the wide difference 
uhich. in matters of Indian revenue, ordinarily 
exists betMccri estimates and realizations. liy the 
next article, designed to avert a collision of autho¬ 
rities and claims, it \va.s stipulated that orders should 
be given for admitting the Company’s officers to the 
charge of the ceded <listriets as soon as it should bo 
signified that they M ere prepared to take it; that all 
collections jiiade by the IVishwa’s officers between 
the date of tlie treaty and the period of the Com- 
jianys taking possession shmdd be carried to the 
ereilit of the latter: and all claims to balanco on 
account of antecedent periods be coii.shlered voiil. 
All forts M'itliin the ceded districts Mere to be given 
up witlinut injury or damage, and M-itb their equip¬ 
ment of ordnance stores and provisions. Grain, 
and all articles of consumption, and provisions, and 
all sorts of materials for Mcaring apjiarel, togctlier 
Mith tlio necessary numbers of cattle, horses, and 
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camels, required for the subsidiary force, were to be 
entirely exenij»ted from duties—the commanding 
officer and the officers of the force were to be 
treated “ in all respects in a manner suited to the 
dignity and greatness of both states.” The force 
was to be at all times ready to execute ser\dces of 
importance, such as the protection of the Peishwa’s 
person, the overawing and chastisement of rebels, or 
suppression of disturbances in his dominions, and due 
correction of his subjects and dependents who might 
withhold j)u}Tncnt of the just claims of the state; 
but it was not to be cmj)loyed on trifling occasions, 
nor in a variety of ways which were enumerated. 
The negotiation of this treaty afforded opportunity 
for relieving Surat from certain Mahratta claims, 
which had been a source of much vexation and dis¬ 
pute, and it was not neglected. These claims were 
to be abandoned on consideration of the surrender, 
on the part of the Company, of land, the revenue of 
which should be equal to the annual estimated value 
of the Mahratta tribute. Some similar claims in 
other places were to be extinguished in the same 
manner. The article w’ith regard to the employ¬ 
ment of Europeans by the Peishwa was far less 
stringent than that inserted in other engagements 
of like character between the British government 
and its allies. In place of stipulating for the en¬ 
tire exclusion of Eurojieans and Americans from 
the service of the Peishwa, the treaty, after re¬ 
citing that it had been usual for that prince to 
enlist and retain in his service Europeans of dif- 
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war breakinp: between the Ihiirli-h aii<l anv 
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Kuropcan nation, and of diseoverv bein;; made 
tliat any Europeans in the IVisliwa's service l)e- 
longinp to sucli nation at war with the lbijrli>li 
should have meditated injury towanis tlieir ^n»veni- 
inent, or have enterc«l into intripies lM>stiIe to tlieir 
interests, such persons were to be discliai<rcd. and 
not suflered to reside within tlie I'eishwa's domi¬ 
nions. The following article restraineil the I’eishwa 
from cojnmitting any act of aggres>ion against the 
Comjiaiiys allies or ilopendents, or against any of 
the jirincipal branches of the Mahnitta emi)ire. or 
against any power whatever; and bound him to 
abi<le by the Company’s award, slioubl diilerences 
arise. Two other articles, wliicli referreil to e.xist- 
ing disputes with various parties (the Mabnittas 
were never without a standing amiy of disjiutes 
with every Indian jiower), gave to the Company the 
right of arbitration, and pledged the Peishwa to obe¬ 
dience. In the event of war, tlie Peishwa engaged, 
in addition to four battalions of the subsidiary force, 
to aid the Company immediately with six thousami 
infantry and ten thousand horse from liis own 
troops, and, witli as little delay as possible, to bring 
into the field the whole force which he miglit be 
able to supply from his dominions. The Company, 
on the other hand, engaged to employ against the 
common enemy the largest force which they might be 
able to funiisli, over and above the number of the 
subsidiary troops. When war might appear probable, 
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the Pcishwa was to j)rovi(lc stores and other aids in 
his frontier garrisons, lie was neither to comnjence 
nor pursue negotiation with any power whatever 
without giving notice and entering into consulta¬ 
tion with the Company’s government. While his 
external relations wore thus restrained, the rights 
preserved to him in his own dominions were most 
ample. The Company disclaimed all concern with 
the Peishwa’s children, relations, subjects, or ser¬ 
vants, with respect to whom his highness was de¬ 
clared to be absolute. Tlic subsidiary force were 
to be employed, if necessarj’, in suppressing disturb¬ 
ances in the ceded districts; and if disturbances 
should arise in the Pcishwa’s territories, the British 
government, on his requisition, Averc to direct such 
of the Company’s troops as should bo most conve¬ 
niently stationed for the juirposc to assist in quelling 
them. The concluding article, in Oriental fashion, 
<loclared that the treaty should last as long ns the 
sun and the moon should endure. 

The conclusion of this treaty is to be regarded ns 
an important step in the extension of the salutaiy 
influence of the British government in Indio. The 
formation of such an engagement had long been 
anxiously desired; but the hope of success, repeat¬ 
edly entertained, had been so often defeated that it 
grew faint. The internal disputes of the Mahratta 
confederacy at last aflbrded an opportunity, which was 
iTiiproved both by the governor-general and the resi¬ 
dent at Poona with admirable tact and promptness. 
If the terms were not such as were in all respects 
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to be desired, they were the best that could be ob¬ 
tained. To have defened the conclusion of the treaty, 
in the hope of improving them, might have been to 
lose the only opportunity which liad ever ottered for 
negotiating with a chance of success. The Peishwa, 
indeed, was powerless in himself; but he was not 
compelled to choose the British government for his 
champion. He might have thrown himself into 
the arms of either Scindia or liolkar. He would 
then, it is true, have enjoyed but the mere shadow 
of authority; but he might have preferred that the 
sub.stance should l)e possessed by a Mahratta, rather 
than an European power. It was certainly dan¬ 
gerous to risk this. Most important was it, not 
only that the Peishwa should become attached to 
the British government by the bomi of a subsidiary 
alliance, but that this should be ettected without 
delay. The Peishwa, too, had exi)ressod a desire to 
|)lace himself altogether in the power of the English, 
by taking refuge at Bombay. Ilis application had 
not been complied with; but it Mas an expression 
of confidence in the character of the liritish goveni- 
ment Mhich called for a suitable return. He had 
jdedged himself, before dei)arting from Poona, to 
receive a subsidiaiy- force, and to make a cession of 
territory to defray the expeu.se. These important 
points being secured, the British government, in re¬ 
fraining to take advantage of the fallen fortunes of 
the prince, pursued a policy at onc<* M'ise and ge¬ 
nerous. 

In confonnity uith the suggestions of Colonel 
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Close, confirmed by the povemor-gcneral, the whole 
of the subsidiary force stationed in the territories 
of the Nizam, amounting to something more than 
eiglit thousand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of Febiaiar)’, and 
on the 25th of Marcli reached the town of Paraindah, 
situate on the western frontier of the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions, about a hundred and sixteen miles from 
Poona. The subsidiary force was accom])anied by 
six thousand of the Nizam’s discijdined infantry, 
and about nine thousand cavalr}\ At Madras Lord 
Clive j)re|)ared for carrying out the views of the 
governor-general. On the 27th of February ho 
instructed General Stuart, then present with the 
army on the frontier of Mysore, to adopt the neces¬ 
sary measures for the march of the British troops 
into the Mahratta territory, leaving it to the judg¬ 
ment of the general to detennine the amount of 
force necessary to be detached for the purpose. 
The choice of a commander Lord Clive did not 
delegate to another. He selected for the command 
Major General Wellesley, who, in addition to his 
military claims, had acquired in Mysore much local 
knowledge that could not fail to bo eminently use¬ 
ful, and by his campaign against Dhooiidia Waugh, 
had established among the Mahratta chieftains n 
high degree of reputation and influence. The de¬ 
tachment made by General Stuart consisted of one 
regiment of European and three regiments of native 
cavalry, two regiments of European and six batta¬ 
lions of native infantry, uith a due proportion of 
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artillorj". It amounted to nearly ten thousaiul men, 
and to this force was added two thousand five hun¬ 
dred of the Rajah of ^Mysore’s hoi*se. It is im]U)S- 
siblo to advert to this without rcfeninjr to one ad- 
vantage of the conquest of Seringajuitain, and the 
suhsequent treaty wliich the movement of the 
troops under General Wellesicv briiifiN to notice'. 
For the fiist time in the wars of Great Rritain witli 
tlie native states were the jiower ami resources of 
Mysore I)rouglit to the assistance of the Company’s 
government. Hitherto that state Iiad been a sourco 
of unceasing danger and alarm. The policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley had converted it into a valuable 
accession of .strength. 

General Wellesley commenced his march from 
Hurrj'hur, on the frontier of Mysore, on the 9th of 
March, and crossed the Toombuddra river on the 12th. 
1 he march of the Rritish troops through tlie southern 
division of the Poishwa’s territories had the oHcct of 
restoring a degree of peace which the country rarely 
experienced. The chieftains and jaghcerdars, whose 
petty difTerences ha<l previously kejit the districts 
oppressed by them in a state of constant warfare 
and outrage, suspended their contests for a time, 
awed by tlie presence of a commander wliose nami' 
iinpose.1 terror on all disturbers of the peace. Most 
of them joined the Rritish anny in support of the 
cause of the Peishwa. Among the number were 
several who had incurred that prince’s displeasure, 
and who hoped that the influence of the Rritish go¬ 
vernment, exercised in acknowledgment of their 
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services, might be siifliciont to restore them to 
favour. On tlie 15tli of April General Wellesley 
cffcctctl a junction with the force from Hyderabad. 
As he proceeded, the advanced detachments of Holkar 
retreated before him, and on his aj>proach to Poona 
the chieftain himself retired from that place to 
Chandoor, a town about a hundred and thirty miles 
distant, leaving at Poona a garrison of fifteen hun¬ 
dred men. Under these circumstances, it was not 
deemed nccessar}’ to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his di.sposal, and a.s the country wa.s much ex¬ 
hausted and a great deficiency of forage j)revailed, 
it was not advisable. General Wellesley, therefore, 
determined so to distribute his troops that the whole 
might procure forage and subsistence, but at the 
same time to reserve the j>ower of readily forming a 
junction, should such a step be desirable. Colonel 
Stevenson, with tlie Hyderabad force, was or¬ 
dered to march to Gardoor, to leave near that 
])Iace, and within the Nizam’s dominions, all that 
jirince’s troops, and to place himself, with the British 
subsidiary force, in a position on the Beemah river, 
towards Poona, near its junction with the Mota 
Mola river. 

General Wellesley continued his oAvn march to¬ 
wards Poona by the road of Baramooty. He had 
received repeated intimations that it was intended 
to plunder and burn the city on the approach of the 
British troops. As this would have been an exploit 
perfectly in accordance with the Mahratta character, 
the prevalent belief was by no means improbable. 
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Tho Poisliwa, alarmed for the safety of Iiis cajutal 
and liis family, urffentlv solicited tliat some of his 
own troops might be dispatched for their j)rotection; 
but the liritisli cominander knew too well the cha¬ 
racter of those troops to act upon the suggestion. 
On tho 18th of April, it was asceHained that the 
Peishwa’s family had been removed to the fortress 
of Saoghur, a inejLsure supposed to be prepanitoiy 
to the destniction of the city. When this intelli- 

A 

gence was received, Geneial Wellesley was advanc¬ 
ing to the relief of Poona with the British cavalry. 
At night, on the 19t)i of April, he commenced a 
march of forty miles, over a very niggecl country 
ainl through a diflicult pass. Tlie next day saw 
him at the head of Ids cavalry before Poona, the 
wliolc distance travelled in tlic preceding thirty- 
two hours being sixty miles. The commander of 
Ilolkar’s force in Poona, on hearing of General 
Wellesley’s approach, precipitately (putted the place 
with his garrison, leaving to the Knglish tlie easy 
duty of taking jiosse.ssion. A great jairt of the 
inhabitants had (putted their homes and fled to 
the hills during tlie occupation of Ilolkar. The 
few that remained manifested great pleasure at the 
arrival of tho English troops, and those who had 
fled gave evidence of the confidence to winch the 
change gave birth by returning to their homes and 
resuming tlie exercise of their usual occupations. 
While General Wellesley was on his march, j)repara- 
tions had been making at Bombay for the return of 
the Peishwa to his capital. Prom the time wh(*n 
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he took up liis residence at Bassein, he had, at his 
own request, been attended by a British guard. 
This force was now considerably augmented, and, 
being placed under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the prince’s escort on his march back to the 
capital, whence he had so recently made an ignomi¬ 
nious flight. On the 27th of Ajiril he left Bassein, 
attended by the British resident, Colonel Close; on 
the 13th of May ho took his scat on the musnud in 
his palace at Poona, amidst the roar of cannon from 
tile British camp, echoed from all the posts and forts 
in the vicinity. 

The accession of the principal Mahratta states to 
the great confederation, of which the British govern¬ 
ment in India was the head, hud been an object 
which the governor-general had long and strenuously 
laboured to eflect. lUs eflbrts, so long and so often 
frustrated, had at length .succeeded with regard to the 
cliief authority in the Mahmttu confederacy, and the 
Peisliwa was now the subsidiary ally of the English. 
To conciliate Scindia, the resources of diplomacy had 
been tried, almost as pcrsevoringly as they had been 
used to will the Peishwa, but with no better success 
than had attended their exercise with the latter 
chief, before the impending loss of every vestige of 
power led him to seek, in a British alliance, the 
means of deliverance from the ambitious dependents 
who were anxious to take charge of his person and 
authority. Scindia had met the overtures of the Bri¬ 
tish resident civilly, but evasively. The turn which 
affairs had taken seemed to warrant the hope of a 
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(lifierent issue—u hope corroborated by a letter which 
Scindia addressed to the ^overnor-genend, after the 
flight of the Peishwa from liis capital. In this com¬ 
munication Scindia announced his march from Onjein 
towards the Deccan, for the declared purpose of re¬ 
storing order and tran(|uillity in tliat quarter, and 
expressed a desire that, in consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between the British govern¬ 
ment and the Peishwa, and of the relation in which 
Scindia stood to both, as guarantee to the treaty of 
Salbye, the former would, in “ concert and concur¬ 
rence with him, render the corroboration of the 
foundations of attncliment and union, and the main¬ 
tenance of the obligations of friendship ami regard, 
with respect to his highness the Peishwa, as hereto¬ 
fore, and conformably to existing engagements, the 
objects of its attention.” This was suHiciently vague; 
hut it was not more vague than the generality of 
Mahratta communications. If it could be regarded 
as bearing any meaning, it was to be umlerstood ns 
a call u|)on the Britisli government to aid in the 
restoration of the Pcisliwa to the niusnud at Poona. 

A few days after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Basscin, Colonel Close addressed a letter to Scindia, 
announcing that engagements of a defensive nature 
had been formed between the British government 
and the Peishwa; and that, agreeably to tlie tenor 
of those engagements, a British force ■would be 
stationed within the Peishwa’s dominions. In making 
this communication. Colonel Close expressed his 
hope that Scindia would eo-oporate with the British 
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government in ondcavonring to arrange the affairs 
of tlie Peishwa, and restore the ])rincc to tlie ex¬ 
ercise of his authority at Poona. The answer of 
Scindia was satisfactor)*, as far as any Mahratt<a an¬ 
swer could be satisfactory. It was in the following 
terms:—“ I have been favoured with your accept¬ 
able letter, intimating tliat, as the relations of friend¬ 
ship had long subsisted between the Peishwa Sail) 
Bahaudur and the £ngli.sh Company Bahaudur, en¬ 
gagements of a defensive kind were concluded be¬ 
tween the two states; and that accordingly, Avith a 
view to tlie occurrences that had taken place at Poona, 
the Nabob Governor-General Bahaudur had deter¬ 
mined to forward a British force to that quarter, to 
the end that, witli my concurrence and co-operation, 
the refractory may be brought to jiunishment. My 
friend, in truth, the ancient relations of friendshi]) 
and union which hold betAveen the different circars 
reijuired sucli a design and such a co-operation. My 
army, Avhich has also marched from Oujein tOAvards 
the Deccan, with a vioAV to lay the dust of commo¬ 
tion and chastise the disrespectful, crossed the Ner- 
budda, under happy auspices, on the 8th of February, 
and will shortly reach Boorhampore. My friend 
Colonel Collins, AAho, agreeably to the orders of his 
excellency tlio most noble the governor-general, has 
left Furruckabad for this quarter, may be expected 
to join me in a feAV days. Inasmuch os the concerns 
of the different circars are one, and admit of no dis¬ 
tinction, on the arrival of my forces at Boorhampore, 

I shall without reserve inako you acquainted Avith 
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the measures whicli shall be resolved on ibr the 
arrangement and adju.stmcnt of affairs.” The letter 
concluded with some exjiressions of jiiety, very 
edifying from a Mahratta, but not necessary to be 
ijuoted. 

The mission of Colonel Collins, refeiTed to in the 
above letter, had its origin in instructions forwardetl 
by the governor-general to that ofiicer soon after 
the Peishwa liad consented to enter into a subsi- 
diar}’ alliance with the Coinjiany. Colonel Collins 
accorilingly jnoceeded to the camp of Scindia at 
Boorhainj)ore. On his way he received a letter from 
Colonel Close, aj)pri}{ing him of the conclusion of 
the treaty of Bassein, and of the fact that Scindia 
had been informed of it. The first communication 
made by Colonel Collins after Ins arrival in Scindia’s 
camp, therefore, announced the British officer’s 
knowledge of tliese events, and his authority to 
enter into engagements with Scindia similar to 
those which had been concluded with the Peishwa. 
Scindia, in rejily, referred the discussion of the im¬ 
portant points of this communication to jiersonal 
conference ; but the opportunity for thus discussing 
them Mas long in arriving. At length a meeting 
took ])lace, Mhen the British resident stated the 
oljjects of his mission to be threefold: to concert 
M’ith Scindia the most effectual means of restoring 
and securing tranquillity in the Deccan ; to offer to 
that chief the mediation of the British government 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation betM’cen 
him and Ilolkar; and to make to him a tender 
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of admission to the general defensive alliance on 
terms similar to those which had been accepted by 
tlie Pcishwa. It was answered, on the part of Scin- 
dia, that the important nature of these proposals 
called for mature deliberation, and that time was 
necessary for tlie purpose. The conference here 
terminated. Five days afterwards, one of Scindia’s 
ministera attended the resident to convoy to him 
the results of the consideration which had been 
bestoweil on his proposals. To the first it was 
answered, with true Mahratta ambiguity, that for 
tlie British government to concert with Scindia the 
most eflectual moans of restoring and securing tran¬ 
quillity in the Deccan was conformable to the rela¬ 
tions of friendship subsisting between the two 
states—to the second, “ that the nfiairs of the 
families of Scindia and Ilolkar had been one and 
the same from father to son; that heretofore dif¬ 
ferences had arisen between them, but that these 
diftercnces had always been a(\justed by themselves.” 
To the third of Colonel Collins’s proposals the an¬ 
swer was, that Scindia, being guarantee to the treaty 
of Salbye, had been surprised at tbe conclusion of 
the defensive alliance between the Peishwa and the 
British government 'without his knowledge; that, 
after a personal conference with tho Pcishwa, he 
should be apprized of the real state of circumstances, 
and should then act in such a manner as might be 
suitable and proper. It will be unnecessary to 
waste time on the answers to the first and second of 
Colonel Collins's suggestions; they are mere ordi- 
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nar}' specimens of the eastern art of putting togotlier 
words for tlie car alone, not for the undei-stunding. 
The third may Justify some examination. Althougli 
Seindia now declared that he hntl hoeii surprised at 
the conclusion of the defensive alliance between the 
British government and the Peishwa without his 
knowledge, it is to be remembered that he Inul ex¬ 
pressed no surprise when, some time before, the 
same fact had been communicated to him by Colonel 
Close. Adverting, in his answer to this arrangement, 
to the conserjiient movement of a British force, and 
to the recpiest for his co-o[)eration, he bail sai<l that 
“ the ancient relations of friendship an<l union which 
hold between the dillercnt eircars recpiired such a 
design and such a co-operation.”* This language 
<loes not necessarily imply his approval of the treaty 
It is, according to Mahratta custom, adapted to re¬ 
ceive almost any interjiretation M-hich it might be 
convenient to put upon it ; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it certainly indicates nosurjirise; and 
if Seindia were sincere in his subseijiicnt avowal of 
this feeling, it must bo concluded that while, in all 
other persons, surjirise is tlic instantaneous result of 
some unexpected discovery, in the Mahratta chief 
it required a considerable sjjace of time to mature 
and bring it forth. HLs complaint, that a treaty to 
which he was guarantee had been set aside without 
his knowledge, W'as as frivolous as his affectation of 
surprise was unwarranted. Seindia had no interest 
in the treaty—at least he had ostensibly no interest 
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in it. llis office of ^larantee, so long as it con¬ 
tinued, bound liim to enforce its obser\’ance upon 
botli the parties for whose benefit the engagement 
was contracted ; but it certainly gave him no autho¬ 
rity to itrcvent their making any additional engage¬ 
ments, or even abrogating the original treaty by 
mutual consent. The only effect of such measures 
with regard to him would be to release him from 
the obligation of enforcing, in his capacity of gua¬ 
rantee, the stipulations of the treaty which had 
boon modified or annulled. To discuss the nature 
of tlie relation subsisting between the Peishwa and 
those chiefs who acknowledged him as their head 
Mould be idle, because no satisfactory conclusion 
could be attained ; but if any point connected with 
it be clcjir, it is the right of the Peishw'a to bind 
himself by treaty 'without consulting the inferior 
chiefs. Scindia M’as not a j>arty to the treaty of 
Salbye, and he had no claim to be a party to any 
new treaty. If, Iiou'cver, he were anxious to form 
an alliance M’ith the British government, the oppor¬ 
tunity was afforded him. He, indeed, thought that 
the ncM' treaty was injurious to his interest, and so 
it was, by taking the Peishwa out of his power. 
But the poM'er M'hich he had exercised was an usurji- 
ntion uiisanctioned by the avowed principles of the 
Mahratta confederacy. All indeed within that con¬ 
federacy was usurpation; but the whole question 
may be reduced to very simple elements; if the 
theory of the Maliratta association were to be 
ujihcld, Scindia Mas a dependent of the PeishM'o, and 
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his attempts to establish his own authority on the ruin 
of tliat of liis superior were little if at all short <»f trea¬ 
son; if the theory were to l)e discarded, and Seindia 
to be viewed as an independent [>rince, seeking to a<l- 
vance his own ends by subjiip;atinp: another to his will, 
the right of the latter to seek the means of escape, ainl 
the right of a neighbouring state to aflbrd those means, 
arc indisjuitably clear. The course of events wa.s 
unfavourable to the views of Scimlia, but lie had not 
the slightest grouinl for reasonable complaint. His 
intimation of the necessity of a jiersonal conference 
with the Peishwa inijiliod either a doubt of the 
truth of the representations made by the agents of 
the liritish government, or an intention to obstruct 
the progress of the new arrangements. To in¬ 
dicate such a doubt was offensive to the British 
government—to entertain such an intention was the 
Iireliminary to a state of hostility. Some of these 
points were jircssed on the notice of Scindia and 
his ministers by Colonel Collins, and he succeeded, 
after a time, in drawing from the chief a decla¬ 
ration unexampled perhaps in the annals of Mah- 
latta diplomacy for exjilicitness. Scindia now statcil 
that he could not give a dcci<Ied answer to tlie pro- 
jiosals of the Britisli government till after a con¬ 
ference which he proposed to hold, not with the 
Peishwa himself, but with an agent of that prince, 
whose arrival he expected; but he added, that he 
had no intention whatever to obstruct the comple¬ 
tion of the arrangements lately concludctl between 
tlic Peishwa and the British government; that, 
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on the contrar)’, it was liis wish to improve the 
friend.ship at jircsent subsisting between the Pcishwa* 
the Britisli government, and his own state. Not¬ 
withstanding these favourable feelings, Scindia ma¬ 
nifested a strong dislike to the march of the British 
troops to Poona, and he requested that orders 
might be issued to stop them. Me preferred that 
the city should remain in possession of Holkar 
rather than be delivered by the interposition of a 
British force. At the period when this reasonable 
request was made, no orders could have been 
issucil in time to prevent the march of General 
Wellesley to Poona—it is needless to add that, 
even bad time jiemiitted, no such orders would have 
been issued. 

In addition to the inferences to be dra\vn from 
the conduct of Scindia and his ministers, other 
grounds for suspecting their intentions existed. On 
the day on which Colonel Collins joined the chief¬ 
tain’s camp, he received intelligence that a con¬ 
federacy between Scindia and other Mahratta chiefs, 
for purposes hostile to the British intei^ests, was 
in course of arrangement. Scindia’s prime minis¬ 
ter had been deputed on a mission to the Bj^ah 
of Berar. Another confidential servant was dis¬ 
patched to the Pcishwa, to remonstrate, as it was 
believed, against the treaty of Bassein, and vakeels 
from Holkar arrived in Scindia’s camp for the pur¬ 
pose of efiecting an adjustment of their differences. 
The deportment of Scindia’s ministers towards the 
British resident became intemperate and offensive, 
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and early in May that chief inarched from the vici¬ 
nity of Boorhainpore to meet tlie Uajah of Berar, 
who had taken the field with a Inr^e army. lie, 
however, expressed a wi.«h that the British resident 
should follow him, witli which Colonel Collins com¬ 
plied. 

The govenior-^eneral had doubted tlie existence 
of the alleged confederacy against the British go¬ 
vernment, ami the grounds of doubt were not iin- 
1 ‘ea.sonable. That Scimlia and the Kajah of Berar 
sliouid be disposed to reduce the Beishwa to a state 
of subserviency to their views might readily be 
believed; but that they should venture, in carrying 
out such a plan, to provoke the hostility of the 
British government was scarcely credible. IIa])j)ily, 
the governor-general did not sulVcr his doubts to 
overcome his caution. He was struck by comparing 
the apathy of Scindia, while Ilolkar was in undis¬ 
turbed j)ossession of the Peishwa’s capital, with his 
renewed activity when that capital was about to be 
rescued by a British force. He wisely, therefore, 
deemed it necessary to instruct Colonel Collins to 
remonstrate with Scindia, and to reijuirc from him 
unequivocal evidence of friendly intentions; it being 
pointed out that the only satisfactory evidence u’ould 
be his retirement to his dominions nortli of the 
Nerbudda. Scindia was further required to disavow 
the imputation of being engaged in a confederacy 
uith Holkar and the Rajah of Berar against the 
Bnglish. A remonstrance w'as also addressed to 
the Rajah of Berar, which was followed by a second 
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communication of like character, on the govenior- 
gcnoral receiving intelligence that the Rajah had 
juit his army in motion for the purpose of meeting 
Scindia. 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instructions, pro¬ 
ceeded without delay to act upon them. Having 
explained at length the treaty of Basscin, he de¬ 
manded whether it contained any thing at variance 
with Scindia’s rights. One of the ministers an¬ 
swered that it did not, and Scindia himself con¬ 
firmed the acknowledgment. Colonel Collins then 
claimed to be informed of the nature and objects of 
the recent negotiations among the Mahratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Scindia had no intention to 
invade the dominions of cither the Nizam or the 
Pcishwa; but, on the resident urging the necessity of 
a disavowal on the part of Scindia of any intention 
to disturb tlie treaty of Basscin, it was answered 
that Scindia could afford no satisfaction on that 
])oint until he had conferred with the Rajah of 
Berar. The resident continued to press the points 
suggested by his instructions, representing that the 
refusal of Scindia to afford satisfactory explanation, 
combined with tho unremitted prosecution of his 
military arrangements, would compel tho British 
government to adopt precautionary measures upon 
every part of Scindia*8 frontier, and that the confir¬ 
mation of tho report of bis accession to a confe¬ 
deracy against the British power would lead to the 
immediate commencement of active hostilities.^ The 
chief, to whom the representation was addressed. 
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remained unmoved by it. Me adhered to the silence chap 
which he liad resolved to maintain as to his future 
intentions, and tenninated the conference with tliis 
remarkable declaration :—“ After my interview with 
the llajah of Berar, you shall know whether it will 
be peace or war.” Susj)ense was thus convertinl 

a was prepared to embark in 
a war with the British government if the Uajali of 
Berar would join him. On the deci.sion of that 
juince it rested whether it should be “ peace or 
war. Scindia had acknowledged that he had no 
just grounds of exccjition to the treaty of Bassoin, 
but that treaty was, notwithstanding, to be the 
cause of involving the Maliratta countries in ail the 
calamities of war if the Rajah of Berar should stand 
firm. The insult oflered to the British state by 
Scindia’s declaration, that state might })erhai)s have 
afforded to despise when coming from a chief of 
freebooters; but the positive danger indicated could 
not be disregarded, and the governor-general ]>ro- 
ceeded with j)roiuj)titude and vigour to jwejiare for 
the crisis which was obviously approaching. Before, 
liowever, adverting to the measures resorteil to for 
the purpose, it will be convenient to follow the j)ro- 
ceedings at the camps of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar so long a.s negotiation was maintained witli 
them by the English authorities. On the 4th of a.d. i 80 .i 
June the meditated meeting between those two 
chiefs took place at Mulkapore, on the frontier of 
the Nizam’s dominions; but on that occasion 
nothing passed beyond the exchange of the usual 
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ceremonies. On tlie 8th a long conference took 
])lace, and on the following day Colonel Collins re¬ 
minded Scindia of his promise to give an explicit 
answer after his interview with the Rajah of Berar. 
The reply of Scindia was as usual evasive; and on the 
subject being more formally pressed upon him three 
days afterwards, the necessity of another conference 
was assigned as a reason for the delay of a decided 
answer. The Rajah of Benir, in answer to repre¬ 
sentations made to him by the British resident, 
referred in like manner to an intended conference, 
in which not only Scindia and himself were to en¬ 
gage, but also llolkar, whose name was now, for the 
first time, introduced as a party necessary to be con¬ 
sulted in deciding the question of war or peace with 
the English. This suggestion seemed to postpone the 
decision indefinitely, as l lolkar was at a great distance 
from Mulkapore. Scindia subsequently intimated a 
wish that the resident should pay a visit to the 
Rajah of Berar, and Colonel Collins, in consequence, 
requested the liajah to appoint a day for receiving 
him. The Rajah declined to appoint any day, and 
appeared anxious to dispense with the proposed visit. 
As it could not bo doubted that Scindia was ac¬ 
quainted with the Rajah's feelings, and that when 
ho made the suggestion he well knew what recep¬ 
tion awaited the proposal, Colonel Collins justly con¬ 
cluded that he had been wantonly exposed to insult, 
and intimated his intention to retire from Soindia’s 
camp. He was entreated to postpone his departure 
for six days, and he consented. He was further ad- 
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niitted to an audience of the Rajah of Rerar, but the 
Rajah siinplyaeknowledgcd that he lia*! receiveda let¬ 
ter from the govenior-gencral, declining to enter into 
any discussion upon it. Little illterc^t would attach 
to a detail of further conferences and correspondence, 
which would exhibit nothing but a rept-tition of a 
desire, on one side, to procure an oxj)licit answer, 
and an exhaustion of all the arts of evasion and delay, 
on the other, to avoid it. In coiiforinitv with 
instniction.s from the governor-general, (lonei'al 
\\ ellesJey, about the inifiillo of July, addressed a 
letter to .Scimlia, rc(juesting him to .separate his 
army from that of the Rajah of ]3erar, and retire 
acros.s tlic Nerbudda; which being effected, tlie 
British troops under General Welleslev, who had 
made some advance, were to retire to their usual 
stations. The transmission of this letter, and dis¬ 
cussion of its contents, gave rise to further com¬ 
munications between the resident and Scindia’s 
ministers, of the same chameter with those which 
had jireccded it. Proposals which must have been 
known to be untenable were ina<le to Colonel Col¬ 
lins; and M-hen, at length, he had consented to for¬ 
ward one somewhat less objectionable than otliers 
which had preceded, it wa.s transmitted to him for 
dispatch to General Wellesley, with alterations wliich 
were in direct violation of its spirit. The resident 
now justly conceived that further attempts to pre¬ 
serve the relations of peace were at once hopeless and 
imprudent. On the 3rd of August he commenced 
his march from Scindia’s camp, and from that period 
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the British government was to be regarded as at 
war with the confederate cliieftains. 

The governor-general had made extensive pre- 
jiarations for carrying on hostilities with vigour 
and effect. A vast plan of military and political 
operations, embracing within its compass the entire 
territory of India, had been framed, and all its de¬ 
tails, with a due regard to contingencies, had been 
arranged witli minute care. It consisted of two 
gniiid divisions, the management of which were 
assigned respectively to the commandcr-in-chief, 
General Lake, and to General Wellesley. To the 
former ofiicer were committed the affairs of Ilin- 
dostan—to the latter those of the Deccan. 

Ill this jilan, the views of the Marquis Wellesley 
were ilirectcd not merely to the temporary ad¬ 
justment of the disjmtes which had rendered it 
necessary to jmt large armies in motion, but to such 
a settlement as should afford a reasonable prospect of 
continued peace and security to the British govern¬ 
ment and its allies. 

General Wellesley had marched from Poona, with 
the main body of the forces under his command, on 
the 4th of June. The Peisbwa was to have pro¬ 
vided a contingent to accompany him, but a very 
small portion of the stijmlated force was furnished. 
Under the authority conferred on him by the gover¬ 
nor-general, General Wellesley exercised a general 
superintendence over the diplomatic intercourse of 
Colonel Collins with Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar. On this coming to an end, he gave 
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iinniodiato onlt*js for tlio attack of Scindia's fort of 

Baroaeli, and issued a procianiation cxjdainin" the 

gTound:^ tipon which it liad become nocessarv for 

♦ 

him to commence hostilities against the combined 
Mahratta chiefs. Tlte force under his iimnediate 
command at this time consiste<I of tliree hundred 
and eigljty-four I‘inroj)ean, and one thonsaml three 
hundred ami forty-seven rej^ular native cavalrv : one 
thousand three hundred and sixty-ei^ht European, 
and five thousand six hundred and thirty-one native 
infantry. In addition to these nunibei's were a few 
artillerymen.between six ami seven Iinmlred pioneers, 
two thousand four Inindred hoi*se. belonp:in;f to the 
Uajah of Mysore, and three thousand Maliratta 
horse. Nearly eijrliteen hundred men. Ihirojiean 
and native, witli some Bomhav lascars. and a small 
park of artillery, h.ad heen left at Poona for the 
proteetion of the capital and ]>erson of the Peishwa. 
The weather prevented General Wellesley from 
inarchin^^ as early as he wished, (^n tlm ftth of 
August it cl(*ared, and early in tlie morning of that 
day he dispatched a message to tlie killadar of Ali- 
mednuggur, to require him to .surrender the fort. 
He refused, and the pettali wa.s immediately attacked 
at three points. The contest was severe, hut it ter¬ 
minated In favour of tlie British. On the following 
day projiarations were made for attacking the fort. 
On the 10th a battery of four guns was opened ; tlie 
fire of which soon had the effect of inducing the 
killadar to make an overture of surrender upon 
VOI,. III. X 
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terms. On the 12th, he with his garrison of four¬ 
teen hundred men marched out, and the British 
commander took possession. The effect of this cap¬ 
ture was to place at the command of the English all 
Scindia’s territories south of the Godavery. 

A few days after the fall of Ahmednuggur, Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley had the satisfaction to hear that his 
orders for the attack of Baroach had been success¬ 
fully carried into effect. This duty was performed 
by Colonel Woodington. He had expected assist¬ 
ance from a schooner with two eighteen-pounders, 
which was to have been brought to anchor within 
a short distance of the fort. It was found im¬ 
practicable to bring her up, and in consequence 
Colonel Woodington was compelled to make an 
arrangement for bringing up the eighteen-pounders 
and stores in boats. The pettah, though defended 
by the enemy in groat force, fell into the hands of 
the English without much either of difficulty or loss. 
The fort was subsequently stormed, and though a 
vigorous resistance was offered, the attack was 
eventually successful. The loss of the British was 
small; that of the enemy dreadfully heavy. 

The capture of Baroach was effected on the 29th 
of August. On the same day on which victory thus 
graced the British arms at the western extremity of 
the peninsula of India, the army of Bengal, under 
General Lake, struck the first important blow against 
the enemy on the frontier of Oude. Its object was 
a French corps in the service of Scindia, under the 
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command of an oflBccr named Perron.* This corps, 
which was originally raised by an officer nanie<l l)e 
Boigne, had acquired great celebrity in India. De 
Boignc is said to have been a native of Savoy, who, 
after serving successively in the annies of France 
and Russia, and having, whilst in the service of 
the latter power, been made prisoner by tlie Turks, 
found his way to Madras, where he became an 
ensign in the army of the East-India Com])any. 
According to some authorities, the distant prospect 
of promotion in that service discouraged him ; ac¬ 
cording to others, he took offence at some act of 
the governor; but, whatever the cause, he quitted 
Madras and proceeded to Calcutta, being j)rovided 
with letters of introduction to Mr. Hastings. From 
Calcutta he proposed to proceed overland to Russia, 
and the design, it has been alleged, was not then 
first formed. It is said that at St. Petersburgh De 
Boigne had laid before the Empress Catherine a 
project for exploring the countries between India 
and Russia—that, in the exercise of its usual policy, 
the Russian court had offered encouragement to the 
plan—and that at Calcutta De Boig^ie submitted it 
to Hastings, concealing from him the fact that the 
government of Russia was interested in the project. 
Hastings, who was always zealous for the extension of 
the boundariesof geographical knowledge with regard 
to India and the surrounding countries, gave him a 
recommendatory letter to the Vizier, w'ho bestowed 


* Not the person mentioned at pa^ 31 as in the service of 
the Nizam. 
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on him a dress of honour, in addition to other gifts 
better suited to the necessities of a traveller. Cir¬ 
cumstances, which arc differently related, led him to 
relinquish the dangers and difficulties of his pro¬ 
jected journey to Russia for a continued residence 
in India, and Hastings soon learned that De Boigno 
had entered the service of the Rajah of Jeypoor. 
The governor-general thereupon recalled him to Cal¬ 
cutta, and, though he had no power of enforcing the 
call, De Boigno thought fit to obey it. He succeeded 
in making his ])eacc with Hastings, and obtained 
his permission to return. In the interval the Rajah 
of Jeypoor had resolved to dispense with his ser¬ 
vices, but he made him a liberal present; and, ac¬ 
cording to some, De Boigne further imj)roved his 
fortune by successful 9j)eculations in trade. But 
De Boigne was not at ease—he longed to resume 
his military habits and occupations, and oppor¬ 
tunity was not wanting. Scindia was actively en¬ 
gaged in promoting his own aggrandisement at the 
expense of his neighbours, and De Boigne deemed 
that his own interests would be best advanced by 
Uniting them \>ith these of Scindia. In his eyes all 
services were alike if they offered hope of promotion 
or of gain. Whether he sought Scindia, or Scindia 
him, seems doubtful; but he entered the service of 
that chief, and soon secured such a measure of his 
confidence as led to the rapid increase of his 
ouTi power and influence. De Boigne at first 
commanded two battalions. In process of time 
the number was augmented to eight, and subse- 
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quently to sixteen, with a train of eighty pieces 
of cannon. At later periods still fnrtlior addi¬ 
tions were made, and the whole were formed into 
three brigades; the first and third commanded by 
Frenchmen named Perron and Pedrons, the second 
by an Englishman of the name of Sutherland. De 
Boigne retired some years before the period imme¬ 
diately under notice, partly, it is believed, from a 
fear that jealousy of his overgrown power might 
lead to some attempt to reduce it, partly because his 
constitution was broken and debilitated, and partly 
because one object to which his exertions had been 
assiduously directed was attained, in the accumula¬ 
tion of a fortune su|)])osed to amount to four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. The retirement of De Boigne 
led to a struggle for the honour of succeeding him 
in the chief command. Sutherland aspired to it, 
but Perron, having the advantage of seniority, and 
the still greater advantage of being present with 
Scindia at the time the vacancy occurred, secured to 
himself the desired post. 

The origin of Perron was very humble: he had 
arrived in India as a common sailor. Having en¬ 
tered the service of De Boigne, he manifested an 
aptitude for rising not inferior to that of his com¬ 
mander.* On succeeding to the chief command, he 

* The account of De Boi^e and his successor. Perron, does not 
rest on official documents, but is taken partly from a note in Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas, grounded on information furnished to the 
writer by De Boigne himself, and partly from a work entitled •' A 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Termination of the Regular Corps 
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sedulously improved all opportunities for increasing 
liis o\>Ti power. De Boigxie had received certain 
lands for the maintenance of his troops. Perron, 
succeeding to this as Avell as to the authority of his 
predecessor, sought both to extend his possessions 
and to render himself independent of the chief from 
whom they had been obtained. Scindia^s local 
authority in Hindostan had declined, and that of 
Perron had increased. The districts subject to the 
latter yielded a revenue of vast amount. The in¬ 
habitants regarded him as their immediate chief, 
while the allegiance of the troops at his command 
was naturally and necessarily yielded rather to the 
man from whom they received orders, subsistence, 
and pay, than to an authority of which they knew 
little, and which was never visibly exercised. The 
designs of Perron bad been aided by a variety of 
circumstances. Though a Moliratta, Scindia was 
greatly inferior to him in cunning and activity. The 
almost exclusive direction of that chiePs attention 
to the Deccan—the anxiety with w’hich he had 
sought to promote his interests at Poona, had greatly 


formed and commanded by Europeans, in the service of the Native 
Princes of India, with details of the principal Events and Actions 
of the late Mahratto War, by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late Major 
in Doulat Roa Scindia’s service.*' The writer had good means 
of acquiring information, and there is every reason to believe 
that he employed them honestly. The book, which was originally 
published in Calcutta, is curious in itself* The copy ia the 
library of the East*Iadia Company will, to many, possess an addi¬ 
tional interest from bearing the following inscription:—** From 
the Marquis Wellesley, 26th April, 1808.” 
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weakened las influence in the northern parts of 
India. In states constituted like those of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, the authority of the prince is 
always endangered by absence or inactivity; and in 
the ca.se of Scindia, tlic causes of decline previously 
at work had been powerfully aided by the success of 
Holkar. The result was, in the words of the gover¬ 
nor-general, “ to found an independent French state 
on the most vulnerable part of the Company’s fron¬ 
tier.”* Nor was it to be overlooked that Perron’s 
influence extended considerably beyond the domi¬ 
nions of which he jmssessed the actual administra¬ 
tion. He sought to dictate with the authority of a 
superior to the petty states around him, and even to 
some at a distance; and liaving at his disjmsal a 
military force, which neither with reference to num¬ 
bers nor discipline could be despised, his attempts 
were not unattended with success. The governor- 
general saw the necessity of crushing without delay 
this new and formidable enemy. General Lake was 
instructed to regard “ the eflbctual demolition of 
the French state, erected by Perron on the 
banks of the dumna, as the primary olijcct of the 
campaign,” and the general was to distribute his forces 
and regulate his operations in such a manner as to 
effect it without delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake had marclied 
from Cawnpore \vith the infantry on that station 
under the command of Major-General St. John. 
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* Letter to Gcocral Lake, 27th of July, 1803. 
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The cavalry, under Colonel St. Leger, followed on 
the 8th. On the 13th the whole army encamped 
near Kanouge. It was subsequently joined by 
Major-General Ware with a detachment from Futty- 
ghur. On the 28th it encamped on the frontier, 
and at four o’clock on the morning of the 29th, 
entered the Mahratta territory. No time was lost 
in moving to the attack of Perron’s force, which was 
strongly ])osted at a short distance from the fortress 
of Alyghur. At seven o'clock the British cavalry 
advanced u]>on them in two lines, supported by the 
infantry and guns; but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy j)ut an end to the action almost as soon as it 
had commenced. Attempts were made to charge 
some considerable bodies of cavalry who made pro- 
teiicc of standing, but in vain. All fled, and with 
such hearty vigour as left to their pursuers little 
chance of overtaking or doing them any consider¬ 
able mischief. The English took possession of the 
town of Cool, and made preparations for attacking 
Alyghur, which place Perron had left in charge of 
Colonel Pedrons; but the attack was delayed for a 
few days to try the effect of negotiation. It has too 
often been the practice of Europeans in Indian 
warfare to have recourse to means of attaining their 
objects, which, however common in native contests, 
are highly discreditable to nations professing to be 
governed by liigher standards of morality and ho¬ 
nour. It was thought that corruption might prove 
an efficient substitute for arms, and it was not till 
the hope of success from this source had failed that 
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it was resolved to try more hoiumrablc moans of 
obtaininp;^ jiossession of Alyghur.* 


c HA r. 
xvm. 


^ In passing censure on any part of the conduct of so excel¬ 
lent an officer, and—notwithstanding his occasional resort to 
practices which honourable feeling must condemn—so high- 
minded H man as Gencnd Lake, it is just to allow him tlie benetit 
of explaining liis own motives. In a letter to the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley. dated September 1st, 1803, he says :—I have not yet 
moved from hence [Coel], nor am 1 in possession of the fort of 
Alyghur ; my object is to get the troops out of the fort by bri¬ 
ber)*. which 1 flatter myself will be done. My reason for gaining 
it in this way proceeds from a wish to expedite matters and save 
the troops/* 'Ilic general then proceeds to ooticc the difficulties 
and objections to attempting the reduction of the place cither by 
a regular siege or a coup dc main, after which, he continues, •* The 
loss of men, particularly Europeans, is a most serious considera¬ 
tion. 'iliereforc, if hy a little money I can save the lives of these 
valuable men, your lordship will not think I have acted wrong 
or been too luvi^^hof cash. No one exacts more of a soldier than 
myself when I think it absolutely ncccssar)* to call forth their 
exertions ; at the same time I have ever avoided risking the life 
of a soldier when it could be spared/* llic general tone of these 
sentiments is highly creditable to the writer; yet it must be 
remembered that if humanit)* bc» as it unquestionably is, a bright 
grace in the character of a soldier, so also is that chivalrous feel¬ 
ing of honour, which would shrink from tempting an opponent to 
acts which the tempter feels would involve himself in unutterable 
disgrace, 'lliere is, in this instance, one extenuating circum¬ 
stance which it would be unjust to pa5s over. 'Hie parties to be 
bought w'cre not men warring for their country's interest and 
honour, but merccnar)* hirelings whose swords were purchaseable, 
and whose allegiance, it must be presumed, >vould be trunsferred 
from one master to another as circumstances might render conve¬ 
nient. To such men the offer of a bribe did not convey the insult 
which it bears when tendered to a soldier whose services arc not 
marketable ; but still, as these men had bound themselves to ser%*e 
Scindia, they ought to have adhered to their bargain ; and if a 
breach of faith were reprehensible in them, it was reprehensible 
also to tempt them to commit it. 
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- seeking the reduction of the place by a regular 

siege or by an immediate assault, the latter course 
A. D. 1803. was resolved upon. The 4th of September was 
fixed for the attack. The force destined for it 
was composed of four companies of the King’s 76th 
regiment and detachments from two regiments of 
native infantry. It was led by Colonel Monson, 
an officer of distinguished bravery. During the 
preceding night two batteries of four eighteen- 
pounders each had been erected to cover the ap¬ 
proach of the storming party, which left the camp 
at three o’clock in the morning, and advanced in a 
curved direction towards the gateway. On arriving 
within four hundred yards of it they halted till 
break of day. While thus waiting, an officer, who 
had been rcconnoitcring, reported that sixty or 
seventy of the enemy were seated round a fire 
smoking in front of the gateway. A British party 
was immediately detached in the hope of taking 
them by surprise, and to endeavour, amidst the con¬ 
fusion which it was expected would ensue, to enter 
the fort with them and secure the gate till the main 
body should arrive. The latter object was not at¬ 
tained. The surprise was so complete, and the 
ardour of the British party so great, that all oppoiv 
tunity of retreat for the enemy was cut off. Not 
one of them escaped to relate tho particulars of the 
surprise; and though the sentinels on the ramparts 
gave fire on hearing the disturbance, no extraordi¬ 
nary alarm was excited, the affair being taken to. 
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be the result only of a near approach of the videts 
of the British force. 

The morniu" gun was the signal for the move¬ 
ment of the storming party, which, covcrecl by a 
heavy fire from the two batteries, advanced till 
they came within a hundred yards of the gate. 
Here a traverse had been recently thrown up, and 
mounted with three six-pouuders, but the enemy 
were dislodged before they had time to discharge 
them. Colonel Monson pushed forward with the 
two dank companies of the 76th regiment to enter 
the fort with the retreating guard, but the gate was 
shut and the approach exposed to a destructive fire 
of grape. Two ladders were then brought to the 
walls, and Major M‘Leod, with the grena<liers, at¬ 
tempted to mount; they were opposed by a formi¬ 
dable row of pikemen, and desisted. It was then 
proposed to blow open the gate, and a six-pounder 
was placed for the purpose, but failed. A twelve- 
pounder was brought up, but a difficulty arose 
in placing it, and in these attempts full tvventy 
minutes w’erc consumed, during whicli the assailants 
w'ere exposed to a destructive fire. The enemy 
behaved with great bravery, descending the scaling 
ladders which had been left against the walls, to 
contend with the party seeking to force an entrance. 
The first gate at length yielded, and the attacking 
party advanced along a narrow way defended by a 
tower j)ierced with loopholes, from which a constant 
and deadly fire was kept up by matchlock-men. 
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while showers of grape poured from the batteries. 
The British party, however, kept on its way to the 
second gate, which was forced without much diffi¬ 
culty. At the third the assailants passed in with 
the retreating enemy, but a fourtli still remained to 
be carried. Here the progress of the assailants was 
again stopped. The attemj)t to blow open the gate 
failed, but Major M‘Leod succeeded in forcing his 
M'ay through the wicket and ascending the ramparts. 
Resistance now became feeble, and the fortress of 
Alyghur passed into the hands of the British, the 
reward of about an hour’s vigorous efibrts. The 
loss of the English was severe, and among the 
wounded were Colonel ISIonson and Major M‘Leod. 
The loss of the enemy was, however, much greater; 
and as the fort had been made by the French their 
principal dc])6t for the Doab, a vast quantity of 
militar}’ stores were transferred with it to the 
British, besides two hundred and eighty-one pieces 
of cannon.* 

The terror inspired by the fall of Alyghur caused 
the immediate evacuation of some minor forts, the 
governors being unwilling to await the arrival of the 
victors. The event was also followed by another, 
scarcely less important and desirable. This was the 

surrender of Perron to the British general. The 

• 

, * The official details of the fall of Alyghur are not very full, 
and their deficiencies have been supplied by reference to the Me¬ 
moir of the War in India by Major William Thom, who served 
under Ocncral Lake. 
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ste)) was not occasioned, perlmps it was scaiccdy 
accelerated, by the success of the British arms at 
Alyghur. Some time before the actual commence¬ 
ment of liostilities, Perron had anno»mce<l to tlie 
governor-general his Avish to (juit the service of 
Scindia, and oljtain permission to pass through the 
British territories on his way to Euro])e. A favour¬ 
able answer had been returned, but Perron di«l not 
follow out his proi)Ose«l plan. He subse(piently 
made overtures to General Lake, and some negotia¬ 
tion took place which ended in nothing: and the 
British army, as lias been seen, attacked the French 
adventurer immediately on entering the Mahratta 
territory. His rapid flight on that occasion seenuMl 
to indicate little determination to resist, and soon 
after the cai)ture of Alyghur he renewed his appli¬ 
cation for permission to enter the British territories. 
It was promptly comi)lied with, and one great ob¬ 
ject of the war was thus achieved almost without 
an eftbrt. 

The retirement of Perron, after raising himself to 
the rank of a petty sovereign,cannot but ai)i)ear cxtni- 
ordinary. It was not the eflect of moderation nor ol 
satiety, but of necessity. Perrt>n continued to love 
power, and all that power can command, as well as 
he had ever loved them ; but a combination of cir- 
cumstaiices had rendered his tenure of power in¬ 
secure, and he thought it better to preserve his 
moveable property, wliich was considerable, than 
risk it in a contest for dominion which might pro¬ 
bably be unsuccessful. The English govormneiit 
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had determined on the destruction of his power if 
practicable. But, besides this cause for alarm, he 
had others arising out of the circumstances of the 
Mahratta state, of which he was a dependent. Per¬ 
ron’s conduct had given rise, in Scindia’s mind, to 
suspicion. A chief, named Ambagee Inglia, took 
advantage of it to advance his own interests and 
undonnine those of Perron. His views are said to 
have been aided by a supply of money to meet the 
wants of Scindia, and the authority of the French 
chief was transferred to his native rival. To render 
the transfer effective, Ambagee Inglia intrigued with 
Perron’s officers. Had they been faithful, their 
commander might not have been compelled to seek 
safety in flight; but where personal interest is the 
solo motive of action, fidelity is never to be relied 
upon; and some officers, who had received signal 
marks of Perron’s favour, went over to his enemy. 
He had consequently no choice but to withdraw: 
to remain was to devote himself to plunder and 
perhaps to death.* 

The retreat of Perron was the virtual dissolution 
of the French state which he had formed on the 
Jumna. This did not necessarily involve the reduc¬ 
tion of the force which he had commanded; but the 
loss of its chief, preceded as it had been by a course 
of conduct on his part, which was at the least unde¬ 
cided, if not pusillanimous, shook greatly the strength 
of native confidence in French officers, and im¬ 
pressed those officers with a strong feeling of the 

* Duff's History of the Mahmttu, and Smith's Sketches. 
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neces-sity of providing for their own safety. An 
officer named Fleur>' had attacked a body of troops 
under Colouel Cunningham, who, after vigorously 
resisting and tempomrily beating off* a force greatly 
superior to his own, had been compelled to accept 
for himself and his men ])ennission to retire with 
their arms, on conditiou of not again serving against 
Scindia during the war. A detaclmicnt wjis sent 
against Fleury, whicli he contrived to evade, but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British camj). 
Another officer, named Louis Bourquin, who com¬ 
manded a division of Perron’s force, resolved to 
make a stand against the main body of the English 
under General Lake. The hostile armies met on 
the 11th September, about six miles from the im¬ 
perial city of Delhi. The British had performed a 
march of eighteen miles, aud had just taken up 
their ground for encampment, when the enemy 
appeared in such force as to oblige the grand guard 
and advanced picquets to turn out. The numbers 
continued to increase, and General Lake, on rocon- 
noitering, found them drawn uj» on rising ground in 
great force and comjdete order of battle. Their 
position was well defended, eacli flank being covered 
by a swamp, beyond which cavalry were stationed, 
while artillery guarded the front, which derived 
further protection from a line of entrenchments. 
The English commander resolved, however, to give 
them battle. The whole of his cavalry had accom¬ 
panied him on his reconnoissance, and that being 
completed, he sent orders for the infantrj' and artil- 
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- an hour, during which the British cavalr)% wliicli 

were two miles in advance, were exposed to a heavy 
fire from the enemy, wliich brought down many men. 
During this interval the horse of General Lake was 
shot under him. 

Although the British commander had determined on 
hazarding an action, he felt that to attack the enemy 
in the position which had been taken up would be 
attended with but a feeble chance of success. He 
therefore ordereil his cavalry to fall back, partly to 
cover the advance of the infantry, but })rincipally 
with a view to allure the enemy from their advanta¬ 
geous post by the appearance of a retreat. The 
feint had the <lesired effect. No sooner were the 
British cavaliy' in motion than the enemy nished 
forward with wild manifestations of trium])h and 
delight, the vivacity of the French leaders having 
communicated itself to those whom they commanded. 
But their exultation wtis soon checked. The cavalry 
continued their retrograde movement till the infan¬ 
try came up; the former then opened from its cen¬ 
tre and allowed the latter to pass to the front. Pre¬ 
parations having been made for guarding the flanks 
of the British force, one of which was threatened 
by some native cavalry, the whole line moved for¬ 
ward. A tremendous fire from nearly n hundred 
pieces of cannon, some of them of large calibre, fell 
around them ; but the British troops, unmoved by it, 
advanced steadily and without removing their mus¬ 
kets from their shoulders till within a hundred paces 
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of the enemy. Orders were then ^iveii to charge— 
the whole line fired a volley, and, licaded hy the 
coininander-in-chief, pushed on their bayonets with 

resistless force. The fate of the dav was decided— 

% 

and wlien the troops halted after the charp^e, the 
enemy were flving in all directions. The victorious 
infantry immediately broke into columns of com- 
])anies, by which movement the whole of the cavalry, 
both Eurojjcan and native, were enable<l to charge 
through the intervals with their gallopper guns, 
pui-suing the enemy to the Jumna, where great 
numbei's jierished. All the artillery and stores of 
the enemy fell into the hands of the English, and 
tliree days after the battle, Louis llounpiin, with four 
other French officers, surrendered themselves. 

In the city of Delhi, which was forthwith evaciiatetl 
I)y the French, the battle had been an object of much 
interest. There, at the ancient seat of the jjower 
which Haber had reared—where Akbar had ])lacod on 
record the length and breadth of the j)rovinces which 
owne<l its sway—where Aurungzebc had assembled 
mighty armies to chastise Ids enemies and reduce 
to subjection tributary kings—there dwelt the living 
representative of the house of Timour in the person 
of a miserable man, old, blind, and decrepid—with¬ 
out power, without pomp or state or retinue—almost 
without the means of commanding the common 
necessaries of life. This was Shah Allum, once the 
gallant Shazada, whose military energy had alarmed 
and annoye<l the British government, but for many 
years the snftering captive of those who secured his 
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- poses of solfisli apfgrandizement. He had allied 

himself with the Mahrattas, and through their as- 
.sistance had obtained possession of Delhi.* T!»is 
is not the place to jiursuc the troubled history of 
his life. It must suffice to say that thenceforward 
it was an almost unbroken series of calamity. The 
territories nominally subject to the emjieror were 
the constant scene of disorder and rebellion. Sur¬ 
rounded by troubles of every description, he con¬ 
ceived the most violent suspicions of the loyalty 
of his eldest son. Such suspicions arc of com¬ 
mon occurrence in Oriental monarchies, and are 
frequently not unwarranted. In this instance there 
seems to have been no ground for them. Alienated 
from the alTcctions of his father bv those who had 

ft 

an interest in fomenting dissensions, the Shazada 
* jiassed a great part of his life at a distance from the 

city which was the witness of the former glory and 
present degradation of his house. Ho made re¬ 
peated efforts to obtain the aid of the British go¬ 
vernment for the deliverance of his father from 
thraldom, but in vain. Hastings was not indisposed 
to afford it, but was restrained by orders from home, 
dictated in the spirit of the non-intervention policy 
which then prevailed. The Shaznda died in the 
British Cominions, of fever, and not long aftenvards 
the caUmities of his wretched parent were consum¬ 
mated. A ruffian chief, of Kohilla origin, named 
Gholaum Kaudir Khan, having obtained possession 

* See vol. h. pnge 35. 
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of tlie city of Delhi, and with it of the peison of 
the einj)eror, coininitted the most dreadful excesses 
—excesses whicli an liistorian has felt justified in 
declaring to be “ almost without parallel in the 
annals of the world.”* The apartments of the 
women, which, in the East, usually oommainl some 
respect even from the most abandoned, Mere ren¬ 
dered by Gholaum Kaudir the scene of crimes, of 
which violent and indiscriminate jdunder Mas the 
lightest; an<l the emperor, after being ox'j^osed to 
every insult wliich malice and insolence could devise. 
Mas deprived of sight by the dagger of the Mretch 
M'ho had previously heaped on him every other 
misery. The arms of Scindia rescued the unha])])y 
monarch from the poMcr of Gholaum Kaudir, and 
the crimes of that miscreant met a fearful retribu¬ 
tion.f The authority of Shah Alluni M’as once more 
recognized, but the recognition M’as only formal. 
All substantial power was exercised by the Mah- 
ratta authorities. The office of vakeel ool-moolk, 
or executive prime minister of the Mogul empire, 
was bestoM-ed on the PeisliMa, but Scindia had no 
intention to burden his highness M-ith the duties of 

• Captain Duff, author of the History of the Muhrntta.o. 

t He fled to Meerut; being hard pressed there by the Mah- 
rattas, he effected his escape, but was subsequently taken, loaded 
with irons, and exposed in a cage. After this he was deprived 
of his eyes, cars, nose, hands, and feet, and in this horrible situa¬ 
tion sent forward to Delhi. But he never reached that scene of 
his atrocities, death putting a period to his sufferings on the way. 
Such are the crimes and such the punishments practised in the 
East, and yet it has been questioned whether the introduction of 
English principles of government be an advantage. 
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the office. Tlie discharge of these he personally 
undertook as the Peishwa’s deputy, and the function, 
with all its power and influence, passed to his suc¬ 
cessors. Perron, in the course of his restless in¬ 
trigues, obtained the apjiointinent of commandant of 
the fortress of Delhi, and thus the person and power 
of Shah Alluin was transferred from the Mahrattas 
to the French. From neither did the emperor 
meet with either kindness or generosity. He was 
not merely dejirived of power—of this he could 
scarcely comj>lain, having, by his own act, trans¬ 
ferred his right to others—but his rank and mis¬ 
fortunes commanded no symjiathy, and even the 
means of subsistence were tardily and scantily dealt 
out to him. A considerable sum had been pro¬ 
fessedly allotted to the su])])ort of the royal house¬ 
hold, but so ba«lly was it paid, that the emperor and 
his family were (•ften in want. 

Hie triumph of the British arms under General 
Lake opened a new scene. Immediately after the 
battle the emperor had dispatched a message to the 
victorious commander, oftering the monarches con¬ 
gratulations and soliciting protection. Anappropriate 
answer was returned ; and on the 16th of September 
the heir of Timour, so long the victim of adverse 
fortune, seated in the capital of his ancestors, gave 
audience to the English general. In that place his 
prc<lecossors, clothed in the most gorgeous produc¬ 
tions of the loom, had sate U 2 >ou thrones formed of 
gold, and made radiant by a dazzling profusion of 
the most costly jewels. Around them had stood 
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hundreds of obseijuions "uards and dependents, 
waitiii" in mute and watchful attention tlie expres¬ 
sion of the sovereign’s will, and reatlv to ffive it 
ellect as soon as uttered ; while vassals from distant 
countries, or their representatives, tendered respect¬ 
ful homaf^e to the lor<l of the faithful throiujhout 
India, and wooo<l his favour by presents w<*rthy of 
his rank. Far different was the scene which met 
the eye of the British general ami liis attendants. 
Beneath a small and ragged canopy, the appearance 
of which seemed a mockery of regal state, sati‘ »»ne 
whose age exceeded that usuallv attained bv man, 
but in whoso appearance the operation of tiim* was 
less aj)])arent than that of long and hopeless miserv. 
Eighty-three years had passed over his head, and 
they had been filled with trouble and sorrow. While 
his name was held in reverence througliout India, 
his life Inul been passed amid poverty, danger, and 
sufi’ering, and all around him at this moment indi¬ 
cated tlie most wretched destitution. But there was 

* 

one element of misery greater than all. The light 
of heaven, the common source of enjoyment to the 
])rosperous and the wretched, shone not for him— 
the face of nature wa.s to him a blank. The miser¬ 
able satisfaction of contrasting the aj)pearance of all 
things around him then with former scene.s was de¬ 
nied him. Strangers from a far distant country stood 
before him—in their hands was his fate—they ad¬ 
dressed to him Avordsof sympathy, and kindness, and 
comfort, but he could not read in their countenances 
a conhrmatioii of the friendly language which fell 
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- .sightless, the head of the empire illustrat4?d in his 

person tlie wide-spread ruin which had ovenvhelmed 
the empire itself. 

Shall Allum regarded the English as his deliverers, 
and lie bestowed on General Lake a host of titles, 
in testimonial of his bniver)* and military' skill—the 
sword of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of 
the age, and the victorious in war. Such were the 
tenns in which, in the spirit of Oriental exaggera¬ 
tion, the services of the IJritish commander were 
acknowledged. 

Colonel Ochterlony was left at Delhi, in a capa¬ 
city similar to that of resident, and Lord Lake 
resumed his march. But before adverting to the 
subsequent events of his career, attention must be 
directed to the progress of the British arms under 
General Wellesley in a different part of India. 

Scindia and the Kajah of Berar had entered the 
territories of the Nizam, and it was supjiosed would 
cross the Godavery, which was fordable, and attack 
Hyderabad. General AVellesley moved to counter¬ 
act them, and the confederates retired towards the 
point by which they had entered. Tliey were soon 
after joined by a considerable detachment of regular 

A.D. 1803. infantry under two French officers. On the 21st of 

September, General Wellesley was so near the corps 
of Colonel Stevenson, wdio commanded the Hyder¬ 
abad subsidiary force and the Nizam’s horse, ns to 
be able to hold a conference with that officer, when 
a plan was concerted for attacking the enemy on 
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the 24tli, it being understood that their anny was 
collected at a place named Bokenlun. General 
Wellesley was to attack their left, and Colonel Ste¬ 
venson their right. The former directed his march 
with the view of arriving on the 23rd within twelve 
or fourteen miles of the enemy ; but it turned out that 
the information upon which the plan had been ar¬ 
ranged had deceived the commander. The enemy's 
camp, instead of being at Bokerdun, hail its right 
at that j)Iace, and extended several miles to Assye. 
There was a district, as well as a village, called Bo¬ 
kerdun : the camp was entirely within the district, 
and hence arose the mistake. Its result was, that 
General Wellesley on the 23rd found himself within 
six miles of the enemy, instead of the distance which 
he had expected. To add to the surprise which the 
discovery of the enemy’s position was calculated to 
produce, and to increase the difficulty of deciding 
how to deal w’ith the unexpected state of circum¬ 
stances, General Wellesley received intelligence that 
the confederates were about to retire. If, therefore, 
lie postjioned the attack till the arrival of Colonel 
Stevenson on the following day, the opportunity 
might be lost, by the departure of the enemy in the 
night. It was probable that they might have heard 
of his ajiproach, and the intelligence wouhl be likely 
to accelerate their removal. Should this not be the 
case, there was another danger of a different charac¬ 
ter: General Wellesley could not hope to withdraw 
unobserved, and retreat would have exposed him 
to harassing attacks from the enemy's cavalry, at- 
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temled, in all probability, with the loss of part of his 
baggage. These were reasons against retreat. On 
the other hand w.as the alarming fact, that in his 
front was a hostile army, comprising a body of in¬ 
fantry three or four times as many as his own, a nu¬ 
merous cavalry, and a vast quantity of cannou; the 
whole occupying a forml<lablc ]>osition. In emer¬ 
gencies like this, the bolder course is not unfre- 
quently the safest. General Wellesley preferred it, 
and resolved to attack. 

The enemy’s right consisted entirely of caA’alry, and 
it was in front of this that the British coniinander 
found himself, lie determined, however, to direct 
his attack to their left, as the defeat of the infantry 
was tlie more likely to be eflTcctual. Between the 
hostile armies flowed the river Kaitna. This was 
crossed by the British force at a ford which happily 
the enemy had neglected to oceujiy. The infantry 
were immediately formed into two lines, and the 
Briti.sh cavalrv’, as a reserve, into a third. The native 
horse were employed in keeping in check a large 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the 
march of the British force. 

The attack was made Avith i)romptitudo and 
vigour; it Avns attended by corrosj)ondiiig success. 
Some mistakes occurred, which, though they afl’ected 
not the fortune of the day, added greatly to the loss 
of the Englisli. The enemy had made a change in 
their position, which threw their left to Assye, in 
Avhich village they had some infantry, and Avhich 
was surrounded by cannon. General Wellesley oh- 
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.sor>jng tliis, <lirccte<i the ofticor coinniaiuliiig the jiic- 
<jucts on the right to keep out of shot from that 
village. Tlie officer, niisappreheiuling tlie order, led 
directly upon it. The 74th regiment, which lia<l 
been ordered to support the pic«juets, followed, and 
suffered severely. 'J'lie mistake ren<lere<l neci-ssarv 
tlie introduction of the cavalry at an earlii-r period 
than was desirable. ^'arious evils attiunleil this 
step. The cavalry suffered much from tlu‘ cannon¬ 
ade ; they were incapacitated for juirsiiit when the 
jieriod for thus employing their services arriveil, ami 
wlien they were brouglit forwar«l there was no reserve. 
One eonseipience of this deKciency was, tliat stragglers 
loft in the rear of the liritisli force, ^^ho had pre¬ 
tended to be dead, were suddenly restored to aid- 

W 

ination, and turned tlieir guns upon the backs of the 
conquerors. But the victory, though bnugljt by the 
sacrifice of many valuable lives, was comjdete. The 
resistless bayonets of tlie British troops drove the 
enemy before them in rejieated chargi's, and when 
their last formed body of infantiy gave way, the 
whole went off, leaving tlie English mastei-s of the 
field, and of nearly a hundred jiieces of cannon 
abandoned by the fugitives. fieneml ^\'ellesley 
shared largely in the labours and the dangers of the 
conflict. Two horses were killed under him, ami 
every officer of his staff* experienced similar casual¬ 
ties. The loss on the part of the English amounted 
to nearly four hundred killed. The number <»f 
wounded was fearfully large—between fifteen ami 
sixteen hundred. The enemy left twelve hundred 
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killed,and a vast number were wounded; but many 
of the latter being scattered over the country, not 
oven an estimate could be formed of the amount. 
Among the mortally wounded was Scindia’s prin- 
cijial minister, who survived but a short time. 

The battle of Assye places in a conspicuous light 
the cool determination of the general, and the 
admirable qualities of the troops at his disposal. 
Entangled in difficulties from which there was no 
escape but through danger, he chose the mode which 
to the superficial or the timid would have appeared 
the most dangerous. He was justified by the cha¬ 
racter of his troops, and the result was alike honour¬ 
able to his own judgment and to the intrepid spirit 
of those on whom he relied. Misinformation brought 
the battle prematurely on—mistake n<1dcd to its 
dangers and difficulties; but all untow.ard circum¬ 
stances were successfully overcome by the admirable 
judgment of the leader and the devoted eamest- 
ncss of his followers. 

So rapid and so numerous were the successes of 
the British arms, and so much wore all these opera¬ 
tions parts of one consistent whole, that it is im¬ 
possible to restrict the attention of the reader for 
any length of time to one series, without neglecting 
and throwing out of place other transactions of great 
interest and importance. The proceedings of Gene¬ 
ral Lake must now for a brief interval supersede the 
record of those of his co-adjutor in the south. On 
quitting Delhi, General Lake had marched towards 
Agra, at which place he arrived on the 4th of Octo- 
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bcr. The fort was summoned; hut no answer being 
retunied, preparations were made for dislodging 
seven battalions who held possession of the town, of 
an encamjmient with a large number of guns on the 
glacis, and of the ravines on the south ami south¬ 
west face of the fort. This being efiectod with suc¬ 
cess, though not without considerable loss, the ope¬ 
rations of the siege commenced, the approaches being 
made under cover of the ravines which had been 
won from the enemy. On the 14th a communica¬ 
tion was received from the fort, demanding a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, on the ground that terms were 
about to be proposed. (leneral Lake, in conse¬ 
quence, directed the firing to cease for a few hours, 
and requested that a confidential person might be 
sent without delay vith the jiroposed terms. Terms 
were sent, and General Lake dispatched one of his 
oAvn officers with letters, giving his assent to them. 
The fort had been for some time the scene of mutiny; 
but in the communication to General Lake it wa.s 
stated that all ill-feeling was at an end, and that 
officers and men were alike reaily to abide by what¬ 
ever agreement might be made between their com¬ 
mandant, Colonel Hessing, and the English general. 
But this unanimity, if it ever existed, was of short 
duration. The British officer dispatched to make 
the final arrangements found great diversity of oj)i- 
nion among the native chiefs, and a great desire to 
raise objections. While he was endeavouring to 
remove these, the firing from the fort was recom¬ 
menced without any apparent cause. Ou this the 
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CM AT. Enfflish officer retunicd. The belief of General 

XVIll. ® 

- Lake was, that the overture was but an expedient to 

irain time, and this opinion seems highly probable. 
Tliroughout his career the humanity of the comnian- 
der-in-chief was eminently conspicuous, and it is to 
this feeling that his consent to a cessation of firing is 
to bo ascribed. It may, however, be doubted whether, 
under the circumstances, he was justified in consent¬ 
ing to discontinue his fire, with a view to obtaining 
a surrender on terms. He had expressed his belief 
that the jdace M ould not stand ten hours’ breaching,* 
and any appearance of hesitation M’as calculated to 
give confidence to the enemy, and diminish that 
feeling among his om'ii troops. 

A. n. 1803. On the 17th of October, the grand battery of the 
besiegers being com]»lcted, they M'ere enabled to 
open a destmetive fire on the point of the fort Mliich 
appeared least capable of resistance. A pmeticablo 
breach Mould soon have been made, but in the even¬ 
ing the garrison sent an oft’er to capitulate, and on 
the folloMing day, at noon, marched out, M'hcn the 
place was immediately occupied by a portion of the 
British force. The fort contained one hundred and 
seventy-six guns, M’hicli, with tM'onty-six captured 
beyond the M'alls, made a total of tM’o hundred and 
tMO.f 

* Letter to the Marquis Wellesley, Oct. 10th, 1803. See 
Despatches. 

t Among the ordnance token at Agm was a gun of enormous 
magnitude, called the *' great gun of Agra.” It was said to be 
composed of various metals, including those to which the common 
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In addition to the great plans Mliicli Genera! ciiap. 

Lake and General Welleslev were suecessfullv ^_' 

Avorking out, tliere were various detaclicd oj)erations 
at this time in progress, all bearing some relation 
to each other, and all conducted with vigour and 
success. The notice of some of these must be 
deferred to a later jieriod, but the occupation of 
Cuttack, which was coni|>leted during the month of 
October, may properly bo adverted to in this place. 

This service was ellected by Colonel Harcourt, who. 
having occupied that great seat of Hindoo supersti¬ 
tion, Juggernauth, proceeded to reduce the fort of 
Barabuttee, situate about a mile from the town of 
Cuttack. The fort was built of stone, ami Avas sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch tAA’onty feet deep, and varying in 
breadth, according to the situation of the bastions, 
from thirty-fiA’e to a hundred and thirty-five feet. 

A battery AA'a.s comj)lcted on the night of the 13th a. d. iso.a. 
of October, and on the morning of the 14th o])cncd 
its fire. By eleven o’clock mo.st of the defences in 
that ]>art of the fort against Avhich the fire avus 
directed A\ere taken off, the enemy’s guns Avere 
silenced, and Colonel Harcourt Judged that the time 
for attempting to gain possession had arrived. Over 
the ditch was a narroAv bridge leading to the gate, 
and by this communication the assailants Avere to 

consent of mankind has assigned the epithet precious; and it 
\raa possibly truc» as the shroffs of the city ofiered the Enghsli 
commander a lac of rupees for the gun merely to melt down. 

The calibre of this extraordinary instrument of destruction was 
23 inches ; its length, 14 feet 2 inches; its weight, 9G,000 pounds. 

A ball of cast-iron for this gun would weigh 1,500 pounds. 
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endeavour to effect an entrance. The party, which 
consisted of both Europeans and sepoys, was led by 
Lieutenant Colonel Clayton. They advanced under 
a fire of muskctr)* from the fort, ill-directed but 
licaA'y, to which they were exposed for forty minutes. 
The gate was to bo blown open, but no impression 
could be made except on the wicket, the remainder 
being fortified by large masses of stone. The wicket 
having yielded, the assailants entered, but could only 
pass singly. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, and 
a very determined resistance oflered at the outer 
and two succeeding gates, the British party gained 
possession of all, and the victory was the more 
gratifying from its having been attained with com¬ 
paratively little loss. The capture of Barabuttee 
was followed by the entire submission of the pro¬ 
vince of Cuttack, and the greater jiart of the troops 
by whom the conquest had been effected were at 
liberty to enter Berar, to co-operate with the army 
under General Wellesley. 

The month of November opened with a brilliant 
addition to the splendid success which in every 
quarter had crowned the arms of England. General 
Lake marched from Agra on the 27th of October, 
in pursuit of a Mahratta force composed of some 
brigades dispatched from the Deccan in the early 
part of the campaign, and of a few battalions which 
had effected their escape from Delhi. Great anxiety 
was felt to destroy or disperse this corps, on account 
of its being provided with a numerous artillery. 
The march of the English army having been seri- 
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ously impeded by unfavourable weather, it was re- 
.solved to leave the heavy artillery at Futt)'])ore, and 
pursue the enemy by forced marche.s. On the 31st, 
the British force encamped at a short distance from 
the g^-ound which the enemy had cjuitteil on tlie 
same morning, and General Lake determined to 
push forward with his cavaliy, in the hope of over¬ 
taking and delaying them by a light engagement till 
the infantry should bo able to come up. At mid¬ 
night the cavalr)’ was accordingly put in motion, 
and, after a march of twenty-five miles, came up 
with the enemy soon after day-break. On descrying 
them, the English commander supposed that they 
were in retreat, and, to prevent their eflecting this 
object, he resolved to attack them at once. Instead of 
acting upon the plan which he had proposed of keep¬ 
ing them in check till the infantry arrived. The 
official details of the early proceedings of this day 
are singularly obscure; but this much is certain, 
that the attempt to make any permanent impres¬ 
sion on the Mahratta lino bv cuvalrv alone was un- 

• m 

successful. The enemy’s artillery mowed <lown men 
and horses in ma.sses, and the sacrifice was vain. 
The valour displayed by the British cavalry in this 
fruitless struggle commands indeed the most un¬ 
bounded admiration, mixed with a deep feeling of 
regret that it should have been so utterly wasted. 
Nothing could excuse the premature conflict pro¬ 
voked by General Lake, but the mistake under which 
he laboured in believing the enemy to be in retreat, 
and the laudable desire which he felt to prevent the 
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escaj>o of a force which was regarded with consider¬ 
able ajiprelienslon. The infantry, which had marched 
at three, arrived at eleven, having occujned in their 
march only two hours more than the cavalry. At 
this time a message Mas received from the enemy, 
offering to surrender their guns upon terms. This 
was remarkable, because u|) to this jieriod the I^Iah- 
rattas had no cause to be dissatisfied M’lth the for¬ 
tune of the day. The ])robability is, that it Mas an 
expedient to gain time for some desired object, 
and tlie result seems to countenance sucli a belief. 
Oeneral Lake acce]tte<l the oiler. “ anxious,” as he 
says, “ to pn'vent the further eftiision of blood.” 
Me miglit have adiluced amHher reason also: his 
infantry, after a long march, performed very rapidly, 
umler a burning sun. needed rest and refreshment. 
Whatever miglit be the motive of the Mahrattns for 
sei'king delay, this circumstance made delay not the 
less desirable for the hhiglish. General Lake al- 
loMcd the Mahrattas an hour to determine whe¬ 
ther they Mould agree to liis acceptance of their 
oM’ii proposals, a mode of proceeding more easily 
roconcilablo M'ith the ordinary course of Indian 

V 

negotiations than witli common sense. Tlic English 
general seems to have expected little from this over¬ 
ture, and, M’hatever the measure of his expectation, 
he acted M’isely in employing the interval of sus¬ 
pense in making preparations for renewing the at¬ 
tack under more advantageous circumstances. The 
infantry Avoro formed into two columns on the left. 
The first, composed of the right wing, was destined to 
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tiini the ri^ht Hank of the enemy and to attack 
the village of Laswaree: the second eolnmn ^va'S 
to suj»j)ort the first. There were three brio^des 

o 

of cavalry. One of these, the third, was instnictc*! 
to support the infantry : tlie sc'cond was detached 
to the right to watch the motions of the enemy, 
take advantage of any confn.sion that might occur, 
and fall upon them in the event of a retreat: the 
remaining brigade—the first, which was formed be¬ 
tween the third and second, composed the reserve. 
As many field-iiicces as could be brought u]> with 
the gallojicrs attached to the cavalry fonncd four 
<listinct batteries for the support of the oj>ei‘ations 
of the infantrj’. 

The hour of expectation pa.ssed. and notliing 
further being heard from the enemy, the infantry 
were ordered to advance. Their march lay along 
the bank of a rivulet, and for a time they j)iii-sucd 
it under cover of high grass and amidst broken 
ground concealed from the enemy. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as they were discovered and their object as¬ 
certained, the enemy threw back their right wing 
under cover of heavy discharges of artillery. Showei-s 
of grape, poured forth from largo mortars a.s well a.s 
from guns of heavy calibre, did fearful execution on 
the British infantry, whose batteries returned the 
fire witli promjititude and vigour indeed, but, from 
tlieir inferiority in numbers and weight of metal, 
with very inferior effect. The King’s 7Gth was at 
the head of the advancing column, and so dreadful 
were the ravages made in its ranks by the storm <if 
VOL. III. z 
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fire to wliicli it was exposcil, that, on its arriving at 
the point from which tlie charge was to be nia«le, Ge¬ 
neral Lake resolve«l rather to proceed to the attack 
with tliat regiment and some native infantry who had 
closed to the front,* than to wait for the remainder 
of the column, whose advance had been, from some 
cause, delayed. The conduct of tlie men nobly 
justified the confidence reposed in them by their 
commander. They advanced with as much regula¬ 
rity as was practicable, under a tremendous shower 
of canister-shot, wliich further thinned their jirc- 
viously weakened ranks. This was immediately 
succeeded by a charge from the enemy’s cavalry; 
but they were received in a manner which sent 
them back in confusion. They rallied at a short 
distance, and there being reason to apprehend fur¬ 
ther mischief, tlie King’s 29th dragoons were 
ordered to attack them. They formed on the 
outward flank of the 7Gtb, by whom they were 
received with cheers, which were echoed back 
by the cavalry with no diminution of vigour. 
From this time the details of the battle be¬ 
came too involved to be narrated with perspicuity. 
A general charge of horse and foot was made, in 
which the desperate valour of the assailants set at 
naught every obstacle and defied every danger. At 
the moment when the commander-in-chief was about 


* It is duo to those who shared the post of honour with the 
King's 7Gth in this scene of death, to state that they consisted of 
the second battalion of the 12th native infantry and fire coin«» 
paniea of the 16th. 
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to place himself at the head of th<‘ infantn'. Id's 
hoi-se was shot under Inm. While in the act of 
mouiitin^r that of his son, Major Lake, that officer 
was M'oundjMl hy his .si<le; l»ut tliis was no time for 
the indulgence of even the deepest symjiatliies of 
nature. The notes of the cavalry trumpets sound¬ 
ing to the cliarge—which caught the ear wlien the 
thunder of the guns from the enemy's lines for a 
moment subsided—told tliat those lines were tf) be 
won, and tliose guns ma<le prize—and such was the 
result. The enemy fouglit witli a <letermination far 
exceeding ail that had been expected of them, and 
it was not till they had been dispossessed of all their 
guns that they relinquished the contest. Even then 
some of the best qualities of tin* character of ji 
soldier were displayed, in an attempt ma.ie by their 
left wing to effect an orderly retreat. In tliis, 
however, as in every other point, they wore defeated ; 
a regiment of British dragoons, and another of native 
cavalry, breaking in ujion them, cutting many to 
jueces, and making jirisoners of the rest, with tlie 
whole of their baggage. 

The loss of the English, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to more than eight hundred; but this, 
though heavy, was not to be compared witli that of 
the enemy. About two thousand of the latter were 
taken prisoners, and with the exception of these, 
and of a few wliom the possession of good horses 
and local knowledge might enable to cscajie to a 
distance, the whole of the seventeen battalions wei*e 
destroyed. It has been eonjcctured that tlie iiuin- 

7 . 2 
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her of slain couM liardlv bo less than seven thou- 
sand.* TIic destruction of tliis force was scarcely 
less important witli regard to that strenj^li which 
is based on opinion, than on account of its actual 
and immediate efiect in crij>j>ling the resources of 
the enemy. The battalions which fell at Laswaree 
constituted the flower of Scindia’s army, and ha<l 
been distinjfuished by the im]>osing name of the 
Deccan Invincibles. The chann was now broken; 
not only had the invincible battalions been van- 

W 

<]uished, but so entire had been their defeat that 
they ha<I ceased to exist. The completeness of 
their destruction was indeed in one sense honourable 
to them, for it attested the yigour of their resist¬ 
ance ; but how proud was the distinction earncjl 
by those who had <lisj»elled the illusion which had 
raised this corps above the reach of the chances 
of war, and claimed for it a charter of jicrpetual 
success! 

The victory was gained entirely by hard fighting. 
The course taken by General Lake in various in¬ 
stances was bold even to the verge of rashness. So 
nearly did it approach the line which separates cou¬ 
rage from temerity, that had the result been un¬ 
favourable, it would probably have been impugned 
by that numerous class whose judgment, if not alto¬ 
gether governed by the event, is greatly modified by 
it. His venturing to attack the enemy with his 
cavalry alone cannot be defended without refer¬ 
ence to the belief under which his resolution was 
• This is the cstimnte of Mojor Thom. 
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taken, lie loinnl tin* enemy were about to eliulo ( iiai’ 

liini altogether. The f^uhseijuent advance t<i eliar^n* '- 

with only part of his infantry is more easily 
<l(‘fcnsible. Exposed ns they were to a lire which 
was rapidly consuming them, it was scarcely possible 
that they could be placecl in more unfavounible cir¬ 
cumstances, wlille an indication of fearless iU*ti-r- 
mination was calculated at once to keej) up their 
spirit and to abate tliat <if the onemv. lJut wliat- 
ever o])inion may be formed of the conduct t)f the 
battle of Laswaree, it is impossible to ti-ace its pro¬ 
gress and results without a deej) impression of reve¬ 
rence for that indomitable courage ami persevenince 
by which victor)' was secured to the English. The 
sanguine and imaginative will, fnim a penisal of its 
histoiy, catch some portion of the spirit wliich burned 
in the breasts of those by whom it was won; and if 
a casual recollection of it should ever flit over the 
mind of one engaged amid equal dangers in main¬ 
taining the cause of England in distant lands, the 
lapse of years will detract nothing from the force of 
the example: the dauntless heroism of those who 
fought and comjuered at Laswaree will aid to nerve 
the anus and brace the sinews of the soldier, so long 
as their deeds arc remembered. 

Again does it become necessary to direct atten¬ 
tion to the army in the south, for tlie purpose of 
noticing in their iiroper place its contributions to¬ 
wards the safety and honour of the British govern¬ 
ment. General Wellesley had apprized Colonel Ste¬ 
venson of the necessity imposed on him of attacking 
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the enemy at Assye witliout waiting for his junc¬ 
tion. The latter ininiediately marched with part 
of his troops: and the enemy, on hearing of his 
advance, departed suddenly from the spot wliere 
they had passed the night after the battle, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards tlie Adjuntee Ghaut. Colonel Ste¬ 
venson, having met with considerable difficulties on 
his march, was unable to ])ursue them; and he was 
further <letained, that the wounded in the battle of 
Assye might have the assistance of liis surgeons, 
great inconvenience and sufTering having been occa¬ 
sioned by the want of a sufficient number of medical 
ofticers. When Colonel Stevenson advanced, the 
enemy’s infantrj', or rather the wreck of it, retired 
towards the Nerbudda. This division of the British 
force met with no interniption in the field, and 
Colonel Stevenson obtained possession of several 
important fortresses with little difficulty. General 
Wellesley in the mean time made some rapid and 
harassing marches, all of them intended to pro¬ 
mote important objects. His situation cannot be 
better jiainted than in his own words. “ Since 
the battle of Assye,” says he, “ I have been like a 
man who fights with one hand and defends himself 
with the other. With Colonel Stevenson’s corps I 
have acted offensively, and have taken Asseerghur; 
and with my own I have covered his operations, and 
defended the territories of the Nizam and the 
IVishwa. In doing this, I have made some terrible 
marches; but I have been remarkably fortunate— 
first, in stopping the enemy when they intended to 
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pass to tlie southward tlirou^li theCassorharryCiliaut: 
and, afterwards, hv a raj>i<l inarch to the nortJiward, 
in stopping Scindia wlien lie was Ino^^ng^ to internipt 
Colonel Stevenson’s operations a^jainst Asseeighiir, 

in which he Mould otherM'ise have undoubtedlv sue- 

• 

ceeded. I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel 
Stevenson got possession of Asseerghur ; and I think 
that in a day or two I shall turn Uagojee Illioon- 
slah,* who has passed through to the soutlnvard. 
At all events, I am in time to jircvent him doing any 
mischief. I think that m'c are in groat style to be 
able to act on the offensive at all in this quarter; 
but it is only done by the celerity of our movements, 
and by acting on the offensive or defensive Mith 
either corps, according to our situation and that of 
the enemy.”f 

In pursuit of the Rajah of Berar, General Wel¬ 
lesley arrived at Aurungabad on the 29th of October. 
The Rajah was so little anxious for a meeting, that 
in the two days succeeding the arrival of the British 
force at that place he moved his camp five times. 
He, hoM’ever, gathered sufficient confidence by the 
3l!»t, to venture, ndtli a body of four or five thousand 
horse, to attack a small force engaged in protecting 
a convoy of fourteen thousand bullocks, but was 
compelled to retire nithout any advantage beyond 
the capture of a few of the beasts. 

Several weeks before this transaction, vague and 

* 7Tic Rajah of Berar. 

t IjCttcT of General WcUeeley to Major Shawc, 2Gth October, 
1803. Sec Wellington Despatches. 
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apparently unautliorized overtures for negotiation had 
been made on tlie j)art of SeindiatoGeneralWelleslev. 

Early in November tliere arrived in the English canij), 
on a mission from Scindia. a Maliratta chief of con¬ 
siderable rank, named Jeswant Uao Ghorepuray, and 
a Bralimin named Naroo Punt; but these persons, 
when called u])on to jwoduce their credentials, had 
none to sIicav. They were pemntted to remain in 
the English camp till measures could be taken for 
remedying this defect; but before any answer could 
1)0 received to their application for the purpose, a 
letter was received by General Wellesley from 
Scindia, disavowing .Teswant Rao Ghorepuray and 
his colleague, and intimating an intention of send¬ 
ing another person to negotiate with the British 
general. The latter was ]>ersuade(l, notwithstand¬ 
ing. that Scindia had really disjiatched the mission 
which he now disavowed, and, notwithstanding the 
letter of Scindia. it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacquainted with the cliarac- 
teristics of Maliratta diplomacy. “ In proj)ortion,” 
said he, ‘‘ as I gain experience of the Mahrattas, I 
have more reason to be astonished at the low and 
unaccountable tricks which even the highest classes 
of them practise, with a view, however remote, to 
forward their own interest.”* An addition to his 
experience was now' about to be made, perfectly in 
accordance with that which he had i)reviousIy gained. 
Shortly after the receipt of Scindia's letter, disavow- 

• LctU'r of General Wellesley to the governor-general, 11th 
November, 1603. 
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ing JcswRiit Uno Gliorepunxy and his: lirnliniin asso¬ 
ciate, those ])arties jirodiiced a letter tVoni their 
master, convoying to them certain powers suHieient to 
ooiToborate their claims to be receive<l as the rejwe- 
sontatives of Scindia, but insufficient to justify the 
British commander in even opening a negotiati«m. 
Unable to treat for a peace, the vakeels proju)sed a 
tem])orary suspension of arms, ami this wa.s aeoe<le*! 
to on condition that Sciiidia with his armv sh(»uhl 
enter Berar twenty coss to the eastward of Ellich- 
porc,* and keep, at all times, at that distance from 
the British troops. On the part of Scindia, it was 
ileinandcd that the cessation of arms should extend 
to Ilindostan, but to this General Wellesley refused 
to consent. “ The rule,” said Genoi*al Wellesley, 
“ not to cease hostilities till peace be concluded, is 
a good one in general.”t His chief reason for con¬ 
cluding that a deviation from it would, in this case, 
be beneficial, was, that if hostilities continued unin- 
terrupteilly, Scindia would probably embarrass the 
contemplated operations of Colonel Stevenson, while 
the English would bo unable to <lo any thing eflec- 
tually sigainst Scindia, tlie army with lum in the tiehl 
heing composefl entirely of liorse, to follow which 
wouhl draw the English force too far from its sources 
of suj)ply, and prevent its being directed against the 
liajah of Berar. Colonel Stevenson was prep,aring to 
attack Gawilghur, within the territories of the last- 
named chief, and the fall of that place was regarded 

* About forty miles. 

t I.cttcr to governor-general, 23rd November, 1803. 
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as of great importance. An irruption of the enemy 
into Guzerat, which was but weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, and to 
avert this was one of the objects of the British gene- 
i-al in concluding the truce: another was, to effect 
a division between Scindia and the Itajah of Berar, 
who was not included in it. The agents had pro¬ 
posed that it should extend to the forces of that 
chief, but the proposal, independently of its interfer¬ 
ing Avith one main object of the British commander, 
that of separating the interests of the confederates, 
could not have failed to be rejected. The agents 
i>f Scindia had no powers to treat for the Bajah of 
Berar, and consequently he could not be bound by 
any stipulations which they might make on his be¬ 
half. He might have repudiated them on the ordi¬ 
nary jirinciples of reason and justice, and without 
any necessity for res»)rting to the convenient re¬ 
sources of Mahratta morality. 

Colonel Stevenson, having cquij)ped bis force at 
Asseerghur for the siege of Gawilghur, marched to 
Ballapoor, where ho was joined by the convoy which 
the llajah of Berar had in vain attempted to cut 
ofT. To support and cover his operations. General 
Wellesley descended the ghauts by llajoora on the 
25th of November. At Parterly was a force be¬ 
longing to the Rajah of Berar, and commanded by 
his brother, Manoo Bappoo: it comprised, together 
with a body of cavalry, a great part, if not the 
whole, of the Itajah’s infantry, and a largo propor¬ 
tion of artillery’. Scindia’s vakeels became alarmed 
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by General Wellesley’s ajiproach to tins force*, ainl 
entreated that it might not be attacked. His 
answer was, that there wa.s no susjiense ()f arms 
with the Kajah of IBerar; and to tins communica¬ 
tion he ajipended another, probably more unex¬ 
pected, that there was none with Scindia till he 
slioiild comply with tlie tenns of the agreement. 
The jirovision that Scindia should occupy a jiosition 
twenty coss to the east of Elliclijmre liad not been 
complied with, that chief being encamped at Ser- 
roody, about four miles from the force under Manoo 
Bappoo. That Scindia should conform to any obli¬ 
gation except so far as it appeared to answer a pre¬ 
sent purpose, was, indeed, not to be exi>ected. Ilis 
conduct had reduced the armistice to tliat which 
Mahratta engagements may, for the most part, be 
considered—au idle and useless i)iccc of writing, 
uithout force and without value. General Wel¬ 
lesley accompanied his notice of Scindia’s breach of 
engagement by a declaration that he should attack 
the enemies of the Company wherever he should 

lind them, and Scindia was undoubteillv to be ac- 

# 

counted not merely as an enemy, but as one en¬ 
gaged in active hostilities. 

At Parterly General Wellesley was joined by the 
division under Colonel Stevenson. Shortly after 
their arrival parties of the enemy’s horse apjicared, 
with which the Mysorean cavalrj’ skirmished during 
part of the day. On General Wellesley going out 
to push forward the jiicapiets of the infantry to su|)- 
port the Mysorean horse, he jierceived a long line 
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"- on the plains of Argaum, about six miles from the 

])lace where he had intended to encamp. It was 
late, the day had been intensely hot, and the British 
had marched a long distance; but, notw’ithstnnding 
tliese circumstances, Geneml Wellesley resolved not 
to lose the opportunity which j>resented itself, and 
he accordingly marched forward to attack. The 
advance was made in a single column, in a direc¬ 
tion nearly ]>arallel to that of the enemy’s line, the 
British cavaliy leading. The rear and left were 
covered by native cavalry. 

The enemy’s infantry and gruns were on the left 
of their centre, and on the left of these was a body 
of cav.'ilrj’. Scindia’s army, consisting of one very 
heavy body of cavalry, was on the right, and to its 
right was a body of pindaries* and other light troops. 
The enemy’s line extt*ndcd about five miles, having 
in its rear the village of Argaum, with extensive 
ganleiis and inclosures. In its front was a plain, 
but considerably intersected by water-courses. 

As the British army approached the enemy it was 
formed into tw’o lines, tlio infantry in the first, the 
cavalry in the second, supporting the right, which 
was rather advanced, to press on the enemy’s left. 
Tlie left of the British was supported by the Mogul 
and Mysore cavalry. Some delay took place from 
l)art of the native infantry getting into confusion. 
By one of those inexplicable panics which some- 

* Marauders, of whom more will appear in the latter portions 
of the history of India. 
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times seize even the best troops, some battalions, 
wliich bad eminently distinguished themselves at tlu* 

battle of Assye, were so terrified hv the cannonadiim-, 

• • • 

far inferior as it was to what thev ha<l nreviouslv 

• 1 • 

encountered, that they broke ami fell into confusion, 
llajipily, tlie general was at no great distance, ami 
the presence of him uho had so lately led them 1<» 
victory brought them hack to their duty. The 
nhole then advanced in the best order. 

The contlict was not marked by any of those 
vicissitudes which leml interest to the narrative of 
such events, when victory seems to hover between 
the combatants. The battle was sanguinary, but 
from the moment when the teniponirv confusion in 
part of the British line w,xs dispelled, the result was 
not for an instant doubtful. The Kings7Gth and 78th 
regiments were fiercely attacked by a large body of 
Persian troops, and the latter were entirely destroyed. 
Sciiidia’s cavalry made a charge on the first bat¬ 
talion of the Cth regiment; but being repulsed with 
great slaughter, the whole linij of the enemy gave 
way, and fled in the utmost disorder, abandoning to 
the victors thirty-eight j)ieces of cannon and nil 
their ammunition. They were pursued, ami great 
numbers of the fugitives destroyc<I. The close of 
the day gave some advantage to the flying, but the 
light of the moon wa.s sufficient to enable the j)ur- 
suers to add to their previous captures many ele¬ 
phants and camels, and a considerable quantity of 
baggage. The loss of the Englijsh in killed and 
wounded amounted to three hundred and forty-six. 
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Tlie enemy suflered dreadfully, and General Wel¬ 
lesley declared his belief that, with one hour more 
of daylight, not a man would have escaped. 

After this signal victory. General Wellesley de¬ 
termined to proceed to the siege of Gawilghur. 
Both divisions of the army accordingly marched on 
the 6th of December, and arrived at Ellichj)ore on 
the same day: here they halted on the 6th, to pro¬ 
vide an hospital for the wounded. 

Gawilghur is thus described by General Wel¬ 
lesley :—“ The fort of Gawilghur is situated on a 
range of mountains between the sources of the rivers 
Poona and Taptoe. It stands on a lofty mountain 
in this range, and consists of one complete inner fort, 
which fronts to the south, where the rock is most 
steej), and an outer fort, Avhich covers the inner to the 
north-west and north. The outer fort has a third 
wall, which covers the approach to it from the north 
by the village of Labada. All these walls are 
strongly built, and fortified by rainjiarts and towers. 
The communications with the fort are through three 
gates: one to the south with the inner fort; one to 
the north-west with the outer fort; and one to the 
north with the third wall. The ascent to tho first is 
very long and steep, and is practicable only for men; 
that to the second is by a road used for the common 
communications of the garrison with the countries to 
tho southward ; but the road passes roimd the west 
side of the fort, and is exposed for a great distance 
to its fire; it is so narrow as to make it imprac¬ 
ticable to approach regularly by it, and the rock is 
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scftrpod on eacli side. This ro.nl also loads no fur- r n a p. 

(her tliaii the "ate. The communication witli the -’ 

northern gate is direct from the village of Laba<la. 
and here the ground is level with tliat of tlie fort : 
but tlie roa<l to Labada leads through the moun¬ 
tains for about thirty miles from Elliclijmre, and it 
was obvious that the difficulty and labour of moving 
ordnance and stores to Labada would be very 
great.” 

Notwithstanding the objections existing against 
the last-mentioned route, it was resolved to 
adoj)t it, on the ground tliat it was the least objec¬ 
tionable of the three, and the requisite measures 
were immediately taken. Two <letacliments wore 
made,—one to drive the enemy from the ground 
which they occupied to the southward of the fort; 
the other to seize the fortified village of Damer- 
gaum, covering the entrance to the mountains which 
were to he passed in the way to Labada. The.sc 
detachments succeeded in performing the services 
on which they were respectively disjuitched. 

On the 7th of December both divisions of the a.d, 1803. 
anny marched from Ellichpore; Colonel Stevenson 
into the mountains by Damergaum, and Geuenil 
Wellesley towards the southern face of the fort of 
Gawilghur. From that day till the 12th, when 
Colonel Stevenson broke ground near Labada, the 
troops in his division went through a series of ex¬ 
hausting labours not unprecedented in Indian war¬ 
fare, but rarely paralleled elsewhere. The heavy 
ordnance and stores were dragged by hand over 
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mountains and tlirough ravines for nearly tbe whole 
distance which had to he passed, and this by roads 
which it was previously necessary for the troops to 
eonstnict for themselves. At night, on the 12th, 
Colonel Stevenson erected two batteries in front of 
the north face of the fort: one, consisting of two 
iron eighteen-pounders and three iron twelve- 
pounders, to breach the outer fort and third wail; 
the other, composed of two brass twelve-pounders 
and two five-inch howitzers, to clear and destroy 
tlie defences on the point of attack. On the 
same night the troo})s of General Wellesley’s divi¬ 
sion constructed a battery on a mountain towards 
the southern gate. Two brass twelve-])ouuders were 
here mounted—two iron ones were to have been 
a<lded, but no exertions of the trooj»s could get them 
into their places. 

All the batteries opened their fire on the morning 
of the 13th, and on the 14th, at night, the breaches 
in the walls of the outer fort were practicable. The 
party destined for the main attack from the north 
was led by Lieutenant Colonel Kenny, and, to divert 
the enemy’s attention, two attacks were made from 
the southward by troops from General Wellesley’s 
division, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Wallace 
and Lieutenant Colonel Chalmers. About ten in 
the morning the three parties advanced, and nearly 
simultaneously. The detachment under Colonel 
Chalmers arrived at the north-west gate at the mo¬ 
ment when the enemy were endeavouring to escape 
through it from the bayonets of the assailants under 
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Colonel Kenny. Thus far, therefore, the attack had 
entirely succeeded ; but the wall of the inner fort, in 
which no breach had been made, was yet to be 
carried. After some attempts uj>on the jjate of 
communication between the inner and outer fort, a 
place was found at which it was deeniecl practicalde 
to escalade. Ladders were brouglit, bv wliieh Cap¬ 
tain Campbell and the light infantry of tlie King’s 
94th ascended : by them the gates were opened to 
the storming party, and the fort was in the liritish 
pos.session. This accjuisition was made with com¬ 
paratively small loss. During the siege ami storm, 
the total amount was one hundred and twentv-six 
killed and wounded. The garrison was numerous 
ami well armed: vast numbei’s of them were 
killed, particularly at the difierent gates. Much 
ordnance and many stand of English arms were 
found witliin the fort. The killadar was a Uajpoot 
of eminent bravery, but whose Judgment seems to 
have been so greatly inferior to his courage that he 
had been unable to frame any regular plan for de¬ 
fending the inner wall. lie uas aided by another 
lUjpoot, Beni Singh, bold and intrepid as himself; 
but tlie bravery of the leaders does not seem to have 
been shared by those whom they commanded. Little 
of their spirit was displayed by the garrison. The two 
Rajpoot commanders appear to have considered the 
fall of the place as inevitable, and to have resolved 
not to survive the event. Their bodies were found 
among a heap of slain; a more fearful evidence 
VOL. III. 2 A 
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of tlio detcniiiucd spirit in which they had acted 
was afforded by the discover)*, that, in conformity 
with the feeling of their country, they had doomed 
their wives and danglitei’S to become sharers in the 
fate M'liich they scorned to evade for themselves. 
lUit the task had been imperfectly performed. A 
few of the women only were dead: the rest, some 
of whom had received sevenil wounds. snrvive«l to 
aflord exercise to the humane feelings of the con- 
qvieroi's. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley directed all attention and respect to 
be shewn them.* 

The battle of Argaum ami the cn])ture of Gawil- 
ghur imj>ressed the confederate chieftains with a 
sense of the necessity of cjuickening their endeavours, 
to seciire to themselves some jiortion of territory 
and some degree of ])ower. llefore the occurrence 
of the latter event, the Kajah of llerar had dis¬ 
patched vakeels to the camp of GencRil Wellesley, 
and on the 37th of December a separate treaty of 
peace with that chief was conchided. By this treaty 
the Itajah ceded the perpetual sovereignty of the pro¬ 
vince of Cuttack, including the fort and district of 
Balasore, to the Company and their allies. The 
latter were not named, and General Wellesley, in 
transmitting the treaty to the governor-general, ob¬ 
served : “ The reasons for omitting to name the allies 
in the treaty, and to engage that they shall ratify it, 

* The discoverj’ of these females is related in a journal of Sir 
Jnsiier Nicolls, K.C.B., quoted in the Wellington Despatches. 
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will become sufficiently obvious when tlie cliaracter 
and conduct of tlie government of these allies are 
recollected. It Avill remain with your excellency,” 
he continued, “ to give such orders as you may think 
projtcr to the residents at the dillerent durbars, to 
obtain the assent of the allies to the treaty, but I 
should imagine that the llajali of Berar will bo satis¬ 
fied with your excellency’s ratification.” In truth, 
there was not, and never has been, a jwince in India 
who would not feel more confidence in the simple 
promise of the head of the English government tlian 
in the most solemn securities of any native sove¬ 
reign within the country. The general terms in 
which the cessions were made were thus accounted 
for by General Wellesley: “ The ces.sions under the 
treaty are made to the British government and its 
allies, and I have drawn it in this manner in order 
that your excellency may have an opportunity of 
disposing of them hereafter, in such manner as you 
may think proper.” Besides the cessions above men¬ 
tioned, the Rajah of Berar rclinf|uished all claims on 
certain old possessions of the Nixam, the revenues of 
which had for some time been collected by the two 
princes in various proportions. At first the Rajah re¬ 
ceived only a fifth: the encroaching spirit of Mahratta 
policy soon increased his share to a fourth. It then 
became half, by treaty, and latterly four-fifths, by 
exaction and violence. By the treaty this partition, 
with all its tendency to throw the whole into the hands 
of the Mahratta prince, came to an end, and the 
frontier of the Nizam was carried forward to the 
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- sirous of the insertion of an article confirming’ all 

O 

grants and treaties made heretofore by the Nizam and 
the IVisInva: hnt (Jeneral Wellesley objected that he 
could not consent to confimi that of which he liad 
no knowledge. In place of such confirmation, he 
proposed the mediation and arbitration of the Bri¬ 
tish, and a claim upon its justice, as the best security 
that the Uajah could have for his demands upon the 
other powers; and the projmsal being accepted, an 
article was frametl, bimling the Company’s govern¬ 
ment to the di>charge of the requisite duties. The 
comment of General Wellesley upon this part of the 
negotiation is full of instruction. “ It appears to 
me,” says he, “ an important point gained, and highly 
honourable to the el»aract(*r of the British govern¬ 
ment, that even its enemies are willing to ajipeal to 
its justice against the demands of its allies." To an 
article binding the Itajab never to take or retain in 
his service any Frenchman, or subject of any Euro¬ 
pean or American government at war with the 
English, or any British subject, whether European 
or Indian, without the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment, no objection was offered by his ministers; but 
a clause was added, at the Rajah’s request, by which 
the Company engaged not to aid or countenance 
any of his discontented relations, rajahs, zemindars, 
or subjects, who might fly from, or rebel against, his 
authority. A succeeding article, providing that ac¬ 
credited ministers from each government should 
re.side at the court of the other, was admitted by the 
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Rajah’s ministers witli equal facility, but another was 
the occasion of some difficulty. Tlie l^ritish govern¬ 
ment had concluded treaties with some minor chief¬ 
tains, feudatories of the Rajah. The article in <jues- 
tion require<I that these treaties should be confirmed, 
and it was j)rovided that lists of the j>arties with 
whom treaties luul been made should be pfiven to 
the Rajah, w hen that w ith himself should be ratified 
by the governor-general. The Rajah’s minister ob¬ 
jected that, nft(‘r the cessions whicli his master had 
made by former articles of the treaty, he had no 
territory left wliieh he might not be bound to give 
up by virtue of the article under consideration. Tlie 
answer of General Wellesley was decisive. The 
Rajah’s minister was told that the article was indis- 
pen.<5ab!e, and could not be given up: but it was 
added, that the British government would not have 
consented to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah had it desired the destniction of his state. 
The article, it was e.xplainod, was not intended to 
apply to more cases than were absolutelv necessary 
to preserve the good faith of the British government, 
and it was stated that it should be applied to no other. 
The vakeel professed himself satisfied, and the article 

.. an article immeiliately following 
that whicli had occasioned the di.scussion above no¬ 
ticed, the Rajah agreed to separate himself from the 
confcMieracy formed by Scindia and other Mahratta 
cliicfs against the Company. This, like the preced¬ 
ing article, was a source of some difficulty—not that 
it was objected to by the Rajah, but the British com- 
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Wurda river. The ministers of tlie rajah were de¬ 
sirous of the insertion of an article oonfirinino' all 

O 

grants and treaties made lieretofore by the Nizam and 
the Peishwa : hut Genei-al Wellesley objected that he 
could not consent to confirm that of which he had 
no knowledge. In j)lace of .‘iiicli confirmation, he 
pro|)osi‘d the meiliation and arbiti-ation of the Bri¬ 
tish, and a claim ujion its justice, as the best security 
that the Uajah could have for liis demands upon the 
other powers; and tlie proposal being accepted, an 
article was fnmied, binding the Company’s govern¬ 
ment to the di>charge of tlie reijuisite duties. The 
comment of General U’ellesley upon this part of the 
negotiation is full of instruction. “ It appears to 
me ” says he. “ an important jinint gained, and highly 
honourable to the character of the British govern¬ 
ment, that even its enemies are willing to appeal to 
its justice against the demands of its allies." To an 
article binding the Uajah never to take or retain in 
his servi<*e any Frenchman, or subject of any Euro¬ 
pean or American government at war with the 
English, or any Briti.sli subject, whether European 
or Indian, \Wthout the consent of the British govern¬ 
ment, no objection was offered by his ministers; but 
a clause was added, at the Rajah’s request, by which 
the Company engaged not to aid or countenance 
any of his discontented relations, rajahs, zemindars, 
or subjects, who might fly from, or rebel against, his 
authority. A succeeding article, providing that ac¬ 
credited ministeni from each government should 
reside at the court of the other. M as admitted by the 
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Rajah’s ministers witli equal facility, but another was 
the occasion of some difficulty. Tlie Hritisli govern¬ 
ment liad concluded treaties with some minor chief¬ 
tains, feudatories of the Rajah. The article in que.s- 
tion required that these treaties shouhl be confirmed, 
and it was jirovided that lists of the parties with 
whom treaties had been made should be given to 
the Rajali, when tiiat with himself should be ratified 
by the governor-general. Tlie Rajah’s minister ob¬ 
jected that, after the ces.Mons which his master had 
made by former articles of the treaty, he had no 
territory left which he might not be bound to give 
up by virtue of the article under consideration. Tlie 
answer of General Wellesley was decisive. The 
Rajah\s minister was told that the article was indis¬ 
pensable, and could not be given iij): but it was 
added, that the British government would not have 
consented to conclude a treaty of peace with the 
Rajah had it desired the dcstniction of his state. 
Tlie article, it was explained, was not intended to 
apply to more cases than were absolutely necessary 
to preserve the good faith of the British government, 
and it was stated that it should bo applied to no other. 
The vakeel professed himself satisfied, and the article 
was admitted. By an article immediately following 
that which had occasioned the discussion above no¬ 
ticed, the Rajah agreed to scpanite himself from the 
confederacy formed by Scindia and other Mahnitta 
chiefs agaiii.«t the Company. This, like the preced¬ 
ing article, was a source of some difficulty—not that 
it was objected to by the Rajah, but the British Corn¬ 
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luaiider dcniaiuled a hostage for its due pcrfonnance. 
The answer of the Rajah’s vakeel was, that his mas¬ 
ter would send wlionisoever tlie English general 
pleased—with certain excejitions—those exceptions 
extending to tlie only persons wliose presence in the 
English camp wtmld be of the least value as a 
security, the brotlier, son, or nephew, of the Rajah. 
Fearing tliat tliis point would not be conceded, and 
that the treaty, which it was certainly very desirable 
to tlie Rritisli government to obtain, might go ott’ 
on tlie <picstion. General Wellesley resolved not to 
persist in demanding a hostage.* The last obstacle 

* "nie Mnrqiiis Wellesley, in a private letter addressed to Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley a few days subsequently to the conclusion of the 
treaty (of which he was not aware), directed hostages to be re¬ 
quired, and suggested the possibility of the t^vo principal confeder¬ 
ates being hosUigcs for their own good conduct. Tlie letter lias no 
public interest, but it is so hiijipy a specimen ofepistolarj' composi¬ 
tion, and is witiml so brief, tliat its insertion cannot fail to give 
pleasure to the render. It has all the case, vigour, and sportivcncss 
which mark Clive's familiar letters, with (ns might be expected 
from the superior advantages of its writer) greater correctness and 
elegance. Such effusions are valuable ns evidence of the equani¬ 
mity which minds of high order maintain amid circumstances 
which would be felt by inferior intellects overwhelming. Tlie 
letter will be found in the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington 

** Fort William, 23rd December, 1803. 

“ My dear Arthur,—I received this morning your dispatch of 
the 30th of November, from Patcrly, witli the account of your 
signal and most seasonable victory of Argaum. Although I en¬ 
tirely approved of your armistice, and thought it a most judicious 
measure, I confess that 1 jircfer your victory to your armistice; 
and I think your Inst battle must have removed every obstacle to 
peace, and facilitated everj' accommodation which can tend to 
enlarge the channels of amicable intercourse. 
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to the satisfacton* conclusion of the negotiation was 
tlius removed, and the confederacy against the liri- 
tish government was deprived of an important limb. 
The treaty was duly i-atified ])y the Kajah of lierar, 
and also by the governor-general. 

The secession of the Rajah of Rerar probably de¬ 
termined Scindia to seek j)cace with more earnest¬ 
ness and sincerity than he l>a<l licretofore disi)lave<l. 
Jeswant Rao Ghorepuray and Naroo Punt hacl re¬ 
mained in the Rritish camj), and on the 23rd of 
December they were Joined there by two of Scimlia’s 
ministers, named Kitul Punt and Ilavel Nvm with the 
declared object of concluding a peace. The ordinary 
course of Mahratta diplomacy might, however, have 
been pursued, but for the extraordinary decision of 
General Wellesley; and the result of his tirmness was, 
that on the 30th a treaty was signed, which, like 
that with the Rajah of Berar, was declared to be with 

I have not yet discovered whether the battle was occasioned 
by a nijiturc of the tmcc on the part of Scimlia, or by Scindia's 
refusal to grant to his vakeels the powers which you most pro¬ 
perly have required for the purpose of founding the basis of the 
negotiation on the admission of a retention of a part of our con* 
quests^ or by Scindia's rc-disavowal of his avowal of Jeswant Kao 
Gorepurayp or hy an accidental rencontre of the armies before the 
truce had commenced, or by a treacherous junction between 
Scindia and the liajuh of Berar. But, qudeunque vid, a battle is 
a profit with the native powers. 

•• In any truce or treaty, you must now require hostages from 
Scindia’s or llagojec’s [llajah of Berar’s] family, upon Lord 
Cornwallis’s principle in 1792. If you should happen to take 
the persons of Scindia or llagojcc, you will send them with an 
escort of honour to Fort William to negotiate peace witli me, and 
to be their own hostages for its due execution.” 
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the Company and its allies, the latter not being 
named, and the cessions to be made to the allied 
powers generally. Those cessions comprised all the 
territories north of the countries of the Rajahs of 
Jeypore and Joudpore, and the Rana of Gohud, 
with the exception of certain pergunnahs consi¬ 
dered the private projterty of Scindia’s bouse. The 
Jaghire lands of the ladies of his familv, and those of 
some of his poAverfuI ministers and sirdars, were to 
remain in their possession, under the protection of 
the Hritish government; and other sirdars in Scindia’s 
service were to be jirovided for by jiensions or jag- 
hires, subject to a provision fixing a limit to the 
total amount to be thus ni>plied. General Wellesley, 
in comimniicating this arrangement to the governor- 
general. thus assigns his reasons for consenting to 
it: “ It would have been impossible to arrange this 
great cession, in the <listurbed state of Scindia’s go¬ 
vernment, under all the circumstances of his mis- 
fortiincs in the war, and of the groat diminution of 
his military power and reputation in comparison 
with that of his rival Ilolkar, without determining 
to provide, in some degree, for those who reaped 
benefits from the revenue of the ceded territories, 
or making up my mind to throw into Holkar’s 
hands, and to add to his arms, all the sirdars and 
troojis who had been subsisted by the resources of 
those countries, who must have been forthwith dis¬ 
charged from Scindia’s service, and must have looked 
to Ilolkar for protection and future employment. 

I chose the former, which I think is most consistent 
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with your excellency’s policy; and it apjjoars that, 
besides avoiding the evil of increasing the numbers 
of the followers of the onlv freebooter that remains 
in India, it tends to establish an influence in 
Scindia’s durbar, which must guide its measures in 
a great degree, oven if Scindia should omit to unite 
himself more closely with the Coin])any, and must 
tend greatly to facilitate all the objects of the Hrilish 
government in his <lurbar. if he should agree to the 
terms of the general defensive alliance.” 

Besides the di.stricts alreadv described, Scimlia 
agreed to give up, in perpetual sovereignty, the forts 
of Baroach and Ahmednug’gur, and the territories 
depending upon them, except so much of the teiri- 
tory ilependent on the latter as forim‘<l part of his 
family property; but into the land tlms reserved to 
him he was never to introduce any troops to collect 
revenue, or under any ])rotence whatever. Further, 
Scindia renounced for ever all claims of everv de- 
scription upon the British government and their 
allies, the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the Guicowar; 
he agreed to confirm the treaties conclmled bv the 
British govcniment with the rajahs and others pre¬ 
viously his feudatories ; to admit the rights of the 
Peishwa to certain lands in Malwa as formerly 
existing, and, in case of ilifterence, to submit to the 
arbitration of the Company; to relinquish all claims 
upon the emperor, and abstain from all interference 
in his majesty’s affairs. The provision, excluding 
from Scindia’s service Frenchmen and other fo- 
reignei-s, wa.s the same a.s that in the treaty with 
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tho Rajah of Bcrar. Accredited ministers from the 
two states were to he reciprocally received. Sciiidia 
was to bo admitted, if he chose, to the genoi-al de¬ 
fensive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies; and in tlie event f)f his consenting 
within two montlis to become a party to it, the 
Company engaged to fiirnish a force, for the defence 
of his territories, of six battalions of infantry, with 
their complement of ordnance and artillery, and 
usual equipments; but no pecuniary payment or 
furtljcr territorial cession was to be made on this 
account; the expense of tho force was to be defrayed 
out of tho revenue of the lands ceded by other articles 
of tho treaty. If Scindia should decline to become 
a party to the general defensive alliance and re¬ 
ceive a British force, the refusal wjis not to aflcct 
any other stipulations of the treaty. The exemption 
of Scindia from any additional charge on account of 
the British, should he consent to receive such a pro¬ 
tection, was one of the most extraordinary, but, at 
tho same time, one of the most judicious points of 
an-angement exhibited in tho treaty. The reasons 
operating on tho mind of the British negotiator, 
and tending to its adoption, are thus stated by him¬ 
self in addressing the governor-general;—“ In the 
course of this war, Scindia’s power, reputation, and 
militar}' resources have been greatly diminished, 
while his rival, Holkar, after haWng recovered tho 
])nsscssions of his family by his treaty of peace with 
Scindia, remains with undiininished power and in¬ 
creased reputation. Comparatively with those of 
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Scindia, liis ))OAver and liis military icsonrcos arc 
mucli greater than they were previous to the \\ar; 
ami I have but little doubt that the contest between 
those chiefs will bo revived. This wouhl be a 
matter of but little consequence to the Hriti^h go¬ 
vernment, if the parties were so equal in ]>oint of 
strengtli, resources, and abilities, as to render the 
event of the contest doubtful. Hut llolkar is cer¬ 
tainly, at this moment, superior to Scimlia in every 
point of view, and the conseijuence of leaving the 
latter to his own means must bo that he will fall an 
easy prey to llolkar; or if he should endeavour to 
avoid the contest, wliicli I do not think jn-obable, 
his government will, by degrees, Jiecome dej>endent 
upon that of his rival. Under these circumstances, 
and particularly as I was aware of your excellency's 
determination to support the peace, and the relative 
situation in which it should leave the ditferent 
powers in the manner in which that had been 
established by the exercise of the force of the 
British government, I thought it expedient to hold 
forth to Scindia an option of becoming a party of 
the general defensive alliance; and, as a further 
inducement to him to agree to that treaty, to eng:ige 
that the assistance which should be given to him 
should occasion no further diminution of his reve¬ 
nue. I was induced to make this last engagement 
by the conviction that Scindia would not agree to 
the treaty of general defensive alliance, although his 
ministers proposed that he sliould unite himself 
more closely with the Company, if ho were to be 
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obliged to pay for tlie assistance wliicb he should 
receive, and that if he docs agree to that treaty, the 
peace of India is secured as far as it can be by liuman 
means. I Iiavc evorv' reason to believe, also, that 
when Scindia shall wind up his affairs at the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear revenue 
such as the British goveriinient would require to pay 
the expenses of the force which might be given to 
him.”* 

It thus appears that there was reason to susjiect 
that Scindia could not have paid for a subsidiary 
force had he been ilisposed, and that, if he had pos¬ 
sessed the power of paying, he would have been 
unwilling to pay. It was inqmrtant to uphold him 
against Ilolkar, and to attach him. if possible, to the 
British confederacj*—so important, that with refe¬ 
rence to the fact that the Knglish acquired by the 
treaty large territorial cessions, and in consideration 
of this advantage, it was worth while to afford to 
Scindia the assistance of the British force without 
demanding more. Such were the views of General 
Wellesley, and they were justified by the circum¬ 
stances under which they wore formed. 

The day on whicli-the negotiations with Scindia 
were brought to a termination was distinguished by 
an event of a different character, but one calcu¬ 
lated to promote the interests of peace and order. 
General Campbell, with n force previously employed 
in defence of the Nizam’s territories, had been dis- 

* letter from General Wellesley to the govcmor>gcucra], 30th 
Dercinbcr, 1803. See Wellington Despatches. 
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patched into the south Maliratta country to check 
some suspicious indications on tlie part of the jag- 
hiro<lai-s tliero. On the 27tli of Deciunber lie re¬ 
ceived at Woodasonry information that a f»arty of 
Maliratta plunderei-s, amounting to about ten tliou- 
sand liorse, witli some pindaries tm foot, had pas'^ed 
tlie Kistnaat the Dhanxir Ghaut, and were proceed¬ 
ing towards Modianoor. General Camjibell marched 
on the following morning with his cavalry and 
flank coinpanie.s lightly ecjuipped, ami on the 29th 
reached Jallyhall, when a jiarty of iiiaramling horse 
sent to watch his motions were surjirised, and their 
chief, a notorious plumlerer, with sevei-al of his ofli- 
ccrs—if officers tliey may be called—brought in pri¬ 
soners. The leader of the nifliaii force, of which 
General Campbell was in search, was a man named 
Mahomed Bey Khun; but this name he repudiated 
jis unsuitable to his purpose. That by which he 
chose to be known was Dhoondiu Waugh, a name 
which it M ill be recoHccteil was borne by a jireeeding 
adventurer, mIioso career toMunls sovereignty, as 
well as hi.s life, Mere prematurely abridged by Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley.* Although the death of Dhoondia 
Waugh was a matter of sufficient notorii*tv, the new 
adventurer found from eastern credulity a ready 
admission ol his pretensions. He mu-s, moreover, a 
devotee, and exhibited that combination of undis- 
gui.sed robbery and avowed sanctity, vvhich, however 
extraordinary elscMhere, is not regarded as remark¬ 
able in countries where religion, though extend- 

* See page 118. 
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ing its control to almost every outward act which 
men can jierfonn, asj)ires not to the office of jmri- 
fying the heart. At .Tallyhall General Campbell 
hoard that this saintly robber had pitched his camp 
between Doodyhall and Moodianoor, with the inten¬ 
tion of intercepting the British convoys and carrying 
his de[)redationsbeyond the Toombuddra. The British 
commander tliereupon marched on the enemy on the 
evening of the 20th of December, and at four o'clock 
on the morning of the 30th learned that he was 
within six miles of those whom he sought, and that 
tl>ey were entirely ignorant of his apjiroach. At 
dawn of day he came upon them, and pushed Ins 
cavalry into the centre of their camp with little oji- 
position. An hour sufTiced to destroy part of the 
band which the sham Dhoondia Waugh had collected 
around him, and to disperse the rest. Two thou¬ 
sand of the enemy were killed, and upwards of one 
thousand woumled or made prisoners ; the remainder 
threw down their anns and fled. Among the pri¬ 
soners was the venerable facquir, who, under bor¬ 
rowed plumes, had led to the work of plunder and 
devastation. His banner, on the day of his defeat, 
was followed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military employment, were oppressed 
with few scruples as to its character when tested by 
the principles of morality, or the degree of estimation 
in which it must be regarded by men trained in 
European modes of thought. One of these, whoso 
dress and appointments seemed to indicate him to be 
a person above the common rank, was killed; the re- 
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inainin^ tlirco c.'^cajied by the help of iroed hoi*sos and 
tlieirown diseretion, which pronij>ted them to tlepart 
at an early period of tlie engagement. Tlio whole of 
the freebootei-s’ baggage and baiiaais, and upwards 
of twenty thfiusand bullocks, were taken. Onlv two 
men in the Englisli force were killed and fifteen 
wounded. The Hank companies of the King's ts3r<l, 
after marching thirty miles,came up with the cavalry, 
anrl liad their full share in the attack upon this horde 
of plunderei-s. 

Among the objects embraced by the governor- 
general’s comjn-ehensive plan of warfare was the 
occupation of Bundlccund. Tliis design was ])rose- 
cuted during the j)rogrcs.s of tlie imj)ortant r»j)erations 
which have been narrated, but was not entirely 
completed until after the conclusion of jieaco with 
the Rajah of Rerar and Scindia. The Pclshwa ha<l 
certain claims on Rumllecund, and it was as his ally 
that the Knglish, in the firet instance, appeared 
there. More than seventy years before tlie occur¬ 
rence of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Rundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, being 
har<l pressed by a RaJjioot enemy, soliciteil the ai<l 
of the Peishwa. It was proinj)tly gnuited, and so 
highly was the service appreciated by Chitoor Sal. 
that he adopted the Peishwa as a son, and on his 
death left him an eijual share of his dominions with 
two sons, whose claims to the title were founded in 
nature. This was the origin of the Peishwa’s right. 
It is uniiecessarj' to pursue the history of Bundlecund 
minutely—it will bo enough to say that it diflered 
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little from that of other parts of India under na¬ 
tive govennnent or native anarchy. Late in tlie 
eighteenth century we find the province overrun 
by two chiefs, naiiiod Ali naluiudur and Himinut 
Bahaudur, the former an illegitimate scion of tlio 
house of the Peishwa, the latter a soldier of fortune, 
little scrupulous as to inodes of obtaining its favour, 
though distinguislied for his religious attainments, 
and holding high rank in one of those associations 
which oj>en to fanaticism means for gratifying spiri¬ 
tual pride, and to imposture opportunity for profit¬ 
able deception. He was a Gossain.* Ali Bahaudur 

• The Gossaina/* says Captain Duff. •' properly so called, 
arc followers of Mohdeo: the BjTagces generally maintain the 
supremacy of Vishnoo. The Gossains arc a much more numc- 
rous body in the MahratUi countr)* than the Bymgccs: their 
dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably dyed orange, a colour 
emhlcmatical of Mahdeo. 'llie Gossains. for the most part, 
have deviated from the rules of their order in a manner univer- 
sally stigmatised by Hindoos. l*hcy engage in trade; they 
enlist as soldiers; some of them marry, and many of thorn have 
concubines. Gossains who go without clothing acquire superior 
character; but those of greatest sanctity arc the Gossains who 
never shave or cut their hair or nails, or who have vowed to keep 
their heads or limbs in a particular position. The penances, by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary* tortures which some 
of them undergo, arc often greater than one might suppose the 
human frame could endure. Men who survive such exposure and 
voluntarily submit to such bodily suffering arc. it may easily be 
conceived, very formidable when they take up arms. Gossains 
and Ryragccs have frequently waged a religious >var. and some of 
the divisions of Gossains have had desperate battles with each 
other. Under a w*eak or unsettled government, the Gossains and 
Byragees have both been guilty of dreadful outrages on the per* 
sons and property of the inoffensive part of the community; but 
the former are more notorious in this respect than the latter. 
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acknowledged the paramonnt authority of the 
Peishwa, and owned his own liability to render tri¬ 
bute, but which, according to oriental fashion, he 
never paid. Ilis death left the authority of Him- 
mut Bahaudur predominant ; but that ]uous person 

They used to travel in armed parties, and. under pretence of seek¬ 
ing charity, levied contributions on the country. Where unsuc¬ 
cessfully resisted, they frequently plundered, njurdcred. and com¬ 
mitted the most bnital enormities.”—Duff's Historj- of the Mah- 
rattas, vol.i. pp. 1C. 18. 

The religious mendicancy of the Gossains thus so closely re¬ 
sembles freebooting, that no surprise need be felt at the union 
of the two pursuits. In a note on part of the passage above 
quoted. Captain Duff, after stating that there are ten divisions 
of Gossains, distinguished by some shades of difference in their 
obscr\ancca, gives the following account of the process by which 
these turbulent devotees arc fabricated:—“To become a Gos- 
eain. such castes as wear the kurgoola or string round the loins 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth if any covering be 
deemed necessary; and the person generally attaches himself to 
some one of the fraternity, as desirous to become a cheta or dis- 
ciplc. The novice may proceed thus fur and still retreat; the 
irretrievable step by which he becomes a Gossain for ever is in 
the ceremony called home, which, in this case, must be gone 
through in the most solemn mauner. It is performed by taking 
an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed atundeel; this is to 
he filled with pure unmixed mould, over which powders of 
various colours are to be strewed; upon this a fire is kindled, 
and over the whole ghee or milk is poured for a certain number 
of times, during which muntura or mystical verses ore repeated, 
and vows solemnly made of povert)-. celibacy, and perpetual pil.’ 
grimage to the different holy places throughout India.” llie 
value of these vows has been iUustrated by Captain Duff’s state- 
ments as to the pracHces of those who make them. He adds, 
that ‘ the disciples of a Gossain arc obtained in three ways— 
volunUr>- foUowers, slaves purchased, and chUdren obtained from 
parents who had vowed to make them Gossains previous to their 
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not feeling quite secure in his authority, and think¬ 
ing tliat a jagliire under a power able to protect its 
dependents was preferable to the possession of no¬ 
minal sovereignty witiiout the means of maintaining 
it, made a tender of the province of Dundlecund to 
tlie British government. Tlie ofler was made to 
ftfr. Henry Wellesley while holding the office of 
lieutenant-governor of the ceded provinces. It was 
ileclined on the obvious and honourable ground that 
it could not be accepted without violating the rights 
«)f the Peishwa. 

The capture of Poona, the flight of the Peishwa, 
and the conclusion of the treaty of Bassein, by 
changing the jiosition of the British government 
eflected a change in its determination. The occupa¬ 
tion of Bnndlecund, in the name and on the behalf of 
the Peishwa. was consistent with justice, while, at the 
same time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a view’ 
to j)revent its falling into the hands of the confede¬ 
rated chiefs. Mr. i^Iercer, a medical officer, who 
had been secretary to Mr. Henry Wellesley, was 
accordingly dispatched to Illaliabad, to confer with 
an agent of Himmut Balniudur, and terms for the 
co-operation of that jiersonage were arranged. The 
Gossain, it appeared, had a relative who had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vizier Ali, and on 
that account wn.s kept prisoner at Lucknow. His 
liberation was demanded by Himmut Bahaudur, and 
the British government undertook to solicit the 
Vizier to grant it, on condition of the party thus 
favoured giving security for his future good conduct. 
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Thus much did the holy man stipulate for his rela¬ 
tion ; but, albeit his vows should have weaned him 
from any aspirations after the ordinary objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for him¬ 
self. It was not a cell, where he might pass his days 
in solitary meditation, nor a sum of money to be 
disbursed in charitable gifts—it was a jaghire in 
the Do,ab, suitable, not to his profession, but to 
“ his rank and station,” and an assignment of reve¬ 
nue in Buiidlecund of twenty lacs of rupees for the 
support of a body of troops which this despiser of 
earthly good proposed to keep at his command. In 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops were 
to be always ])repared to obey the orders of the 
British government. These tenns were granted, 
the progress of the negotiation being facilitated by 
another carried on with the Peishwa for the cession 
to the British government of territory in Bundle- 

cund in place of other cessions made by the treaty 
of Ba.ssein. 

A British detachment which had been formed near 
Illalabad, under Lieutenant Colonel Powell, shortly 
afterwards entered the country, and was joined at 
Teroa by Himmut Bahaudur, at the head of eight 
thousand irregular infantry, about four thousand 
horse, three regular battalions commanded by a 
European officer, and twenty-five pieces of ordnance. 
On arriving at the river Cane, which flows through 
Bundlecund and falls into the Jumna a little below 
the town of Corah, they found posted on the opposite 
side the army of Shumsheer Bahaudur, son of AH 
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Bahaudur, who, like those by whom he was con¬ 
fronted, professed to act in the name of the Peishwa. 
Having reduced several forts in the vicinity, and 
established the British authority between the Jumna 
and the Cane, Colonel Powell crossed the latter 
river. A series of dcsultorj' warfare and indecisive 
negotiation followed. The British authority con¬ 
tinued, in the mean time, to bo extended. Shuni- 
sheer Bahaudur found great difficulty in prevailing 
on himself to submit, although submission was ob¬ 
viously inevitable ; but an offer to settle on him and 
his family an annual sum of four lacs of rupees 
brought Iiim to the English camp. His submission 
was speedily followed by the surrender of all the 
forts in Bundlecund held by his adherents. 

Mention has been made of a negotiation with the 
Peishwa, having for its object an exchange of a por¬ 
tion of the cessions made under the treaty of Bas- 
scin. It ended in the fonnation of eight sujiple- 
mental articles to that treaty, by the first of which 
certain territories in the Carnatic, yielding a revenue 
of sixteen lacs, were restored to the Peishwa. By 
tho second, the Company’s government renounced a 
portion of territory in Guzerat, yielding three lacs 
sixteen thousand rupees. Tho third provided for 
the addition to the Poona subsidiary force of a regi¬ 
ment of native cavalry, of tho same strength and 
complement as the cavalry regiment belonging to 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force. The fourth an¬ 
nulled the fifteenth article of tho treaty, which re¬ 
gulated the amount of force to be brought into the 
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field by the Peisliwa in case of war. and fixed it at four 
thousand cavalr)' and tiircc tliousand infantry, with 
a due proportion of ordnance and military stores; 
tins was a considerable reduction from the former 
amount, which was ten thousand cayalrv and six 
thousand infantry. The fifth article j>royided that 
a corps of Mahratta cavalry, amounting to fiyo thou¬ 
sand, should, durin" the war, be maintaine<l by the 
IJritish "oveminent for the seryice of the state of 
Poona, two thousand of whom wore to serve with 
the Peishwa, and three thousand with the liritish 
army in the field. The sixth related to the cessions 
to be made in consideration of the countries relin- 
cpiished by the Company under the first and second 
articles, and of the ad<litionaI expense incurred by 
them under others. Territoiy in Pundlecund pro¬ 
ducing a revenue equal to that ceded in the Car¬ 
natic and Guzcrat, namely, nineteen lacs sixteen 
tliousaml rupees, was to bo transferred to the Com¬ 
pany; a further tract of country, yielding fifty 
thousand nipees, was to be bestowed, in considera¬ 
tion of the high value of the country restored in 
Guzerat, and cessions to the amount of sepanite 
sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and four lacs, 
to meet the expense of the cavalrv regiment added 
to the subsidiary force, that of maintaining the Mah¬ 
ratta cor|)s of horse, and the extraordinary exjienses 
of putting do\ni resi.stance in Bundlecund and esta¬ 
blishing the British authority there. The total 
value of the cessions in Bundlecund was thus thirty- 
six lacs sixteen thousand rupees. By the seventh 
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article, the whole of these cessions were to be taken 
from those parts of Bundlecund most conti^ious to 
the British possessions, and most convenient for the 
Conjpany’s occupation. The eighth article related to 
the territory restored in Giizerat, and, after reciting 
that such territory was particularly valuable to the 
Company, by reason of its proximity to the city of 
Surat, in the prosperity of which the British govern¬ 
ment entertained an anxious oonceni, it provided 
that the territories referred to should bo so managed 
and governed at all times by the Mahratta autho¬ 
rities, as to conduce to the convenience of Surat, by 
attention to the rules of good neighbourhood, and 
the promotion of amicable and commercial inter¬ 
course between the inhabitants on both sides. It 
was further ])rovidcd, that as the sovereignty of the 
river raj)tec belonged to the British government, 
the Mahratta authority in the restored territory 
should have no right or concern whatever in the 
wreck of any vessel that might be cast upon any 
part of the country bordering on the river, but 
should be bound, in the event of any wreck taking 
place, to render the vessel all practicable aid, for 
which the ]mrties assisting were to be entitled to 
receive, from the owners of the wreck, just and rea¬ 
sonable compensation. This Inst article was not unne- 
cessar)’. Even in countries where higher principles 
of action than prevail among the Mahrattas are pro¬ 
fessed, the fragments of |)roperty that have survived 
the destruction occasioned by tempest or accident 
are but too frequently regarded as la^vful objects of 
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ajipropriation. Tlie Malirattas, in adojitin;? this vieM, 
would only bo extending to the watei-s the j)iinci- 
j)les by which their conduct is invariably governe<l 
on the land. On the remainder of the su])pleinental 
articles little observation is necessary. The ex¬ 
changes of territory were coiivonieiit to both jairties 
interested in them. The British governinent ob- 
taine<l territory in a quarter where it was very de¬ 
sirable to possess it. The Peishwa received back a 
country from which he would realize a revenue, in ex¬ 
change for one from which he had never derived any; 
while Jhmdlecund, by being placed under the au¬ 
thority of the Comj)any, was relieved from the 
anarchial state which had long prevailed, and placed 
in circumstances to partake of the good or<ler and 
prosperity which characterize the British ilominions 
ill India, as compared with those under native go¬ 
vernments. 

A brief digre.sslon from the progress of events in 
India must now’ be iiennitted, for the jmrpose of 
noticing a naval action of extraordinary brilliancy, 
in which the Company’s ships, unaidc<I by any ves¬ 
sels of war, signally sustained the honour of Croat 
Britain in the Indian seas. A fleet from Canton 
had been dispatched from that place on the 31st 
Januar)’, 1804, under the care of Captain Dance, 
who commanded one of the ships namc<l the Earl 
Camden, ,and who wa-s selected for the charge as- 
signed to him as being the senior commander. On 
the morning of the 14th of February four strange 
sail wore tliscerned. It was subsequently a.scer- 
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tained that they consisted of a ship of eighty-four 
guns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of tweiity- 
eight guns. At daybreak, on the 15th, the ships 
which had been discerned on the preceding day 
were observed lying to, about three miles to wind¬ 
ward of the English fleet. The merchantmen 
hoisted their colours and offered battle if the 
strangers chose to come down. The four ships 
immediately hoisted French colours, and the larger 
was observed to carry a rear-admiral’s flag. In 
addition to the ships already mentioned was a brig, 
which hoisted Batavian colours. They formed a 
squadron which had been dispatched under Ad¬ 
miral Liiiois to the Indian seas on the recommence¬ 
ment of hostilities between the English and French 
after the brief peace of Amiens. The enemy 
evincing no alacrity in accepting the invitation 
of the British connnaiider, the latter formed in 
order of sailing and steered his course. The enemy 
then filled their sails and edged down towards the 
English, with the obvious intention of cutting off 
their roar. As soon as this was perceived, Com¬ 
modore Dance made the signal to tack and bear 
down. The manoeuvre was performed with great 
precision, and the gallant merchantmen stood to¬ 
wards the enemy under a press of sail, and forth¬ 
with opened tlieir fire on the headmost ships. The 
Royal George, commanded by Captain Timins, 
was the leading ship of the English line, and was 
carried into action in admirable style. The Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, was the next, and this was followed 
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by the cominoclore’s sliip. The fire of these three ha<l 
such an effect on the enemy, that before the remaining 
shi])s could be brought up they stood away to the cast- 
Avard under all the sail tliev could set. The Enjrli^h 

V O 

commander made signal fora general chase, and the 
enemy was pursued for two hours, when Commodore 
Dance, fearing that he might be carried too far out 
of his course, ami with reference to the great value 
of the sliijjs and cargoes (estimated at eight millions), 
deemed it prudent to discontinue further attemi)ts 
to overtake the frighted foe.* Had circumstances 
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* Tfie intrepid conduct of Commodore Dance and those under 
his command excited a very general and lively feeling of admira* 
tioii at home. From the Crown, the commodore received the 
honour of knighthood. 'Fhc Court of Directors of the East-Inclia 
Company presented to him the sum of two thousand guineas, and 
a piece of plate of the value of t^vo hundred, llie Proprietors of 
East*India Stock manifested tbeir sense of hU merits by a rcsolu* 
tion passed in general court, bestowing on him a pension of five 
hundred ix)unds per annum. All the officers and men engaged 
received from the Court of Directors tokens of its approbation. 
Captain Timins, who is meotioned in the text as commander of 
the Iloyul George, which led the attack, was presented with a 
thousand guineas, and a piece of plate of the value of a hundred 
guineas. Captain MolTatt, of the Ganges (al^o mentioned in the 
text), received five hundred guineas, and a piece of plate worth 
one hundred guineas. To the follow ing officers the Court awarded 
five hundred guineas each, and a piece of plate worth fifty 
guineas :—Captain Wilson of the Warlcy, Captain Farquharson 
of the Alfred, Captain Torin of the Coutts, Captain Stanley 
Clarke of the Wexford, Captain Mcriton of the Exeter, Captain 
Wordsworth of the Earl of Abergavenny, Captain Kirkpatrick of 
the Heniy' Addington, Captain Hamilton of the Bombay Castle, 
Captain Ward Fairer of the Cumberland, Captain Peudergmss of 
the Hope, Captain Hunter Brown of the Dorsetshire, Captain 
Larkins of the Warren Hastings, and Mr, Lochner in command 
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permitted, there can be no doubt that those who 
had so bravely conimencod would have brought the 
affair to a worthy conclusion. 

An event so honourable to the maritime service 
of the East-India Company could not be passed in 
silence ^\ithout injustice to that service, and to the 
country to which it was an ornament and a safe¬ 
guard. The narrative must now return to the 
course of negotiation consef)ueiit on the splendid 
success of the British army by land. The opening 
afforded for Scindia’s accession to the general de¬ 
fensive alliance was improved by the dispatch of 
Cai>tain Malcolm to the camp of that chieftain, to 
endeavour, by negotiation, to attain the object. 
After encountering the usual amount of difficulty 
interposed by Maliratta habits of delay and dissimu¬ 
lation, ho succeeded, and on tlie 27th of February a 


of the Occ.'in. Captain Stanley Clarke, above mentioned, is now 
a Director of the East-India Company. To Lieutenant Fowler, of 
the royal niuy, who was a passenger on board the Earl Camden, 
and who entitled himself to be honourably noticed, three hundred 
guineas were voted for the purchase of i)latc. The services of the 
officers and men were acknowledged by gratuities of the follo^ving 
amounts:—Chief officers, £150; second officers, £125; third 
and fourth officers. £80; fifth and sixth officers, £50; pursers 
and surgeons. £80; surgeons’ mates. boaUwains. gunners, and 
carpenters. £50; midshipmen. £30; petty officers, not named, 
£15; seamen and servants. £G. It thus appears that not a single 
person was overlooked in the distribution of reward. 

The Committee of the Patriotic Fund voted to Captain Dance 
a sword and a vase, each of a hundred pounds value. A sword 
and a vase of the same value were voted to Captain Timins; to 
each of the otJjer captains, and to Lieutenant Fowler, a sword of 
the value of fifty pounds. 
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treaty of alliance was signed. It consisted of sixteen 
articles. The first contained an ordinary declara¬ 
tion of friendshij) and union. By the second tlie 
parties bound themselves to concert and prosecute 
measures of defence in case of either l)eing at¬ 
tacked, the exjiression of this mutual obligatictn 
being accoin])anied by a long explanation declar¬ 
ing that the British governinent would never per¬ 
mit any power or state to commit any act (*f un¬ 
provoked hostility or aggression against Scindia, 
but, on his recpiisition, would maintain and defend 
his rights and territories in like manner with those 
of the Comjiany. By the third, Scindia was to re¬ 
ceive a subsidiary force of not less than six thousand 
infantry, duly provided with artillery and ju-operly 
equipped ; and by the fourth, that prince was exone¬ 
rated from all additional expense on this account. 
The fifth article provided for the mutual exemption 
from duties, of supplies for the forces of the Com¬ 
pany or of Scindia when in the territories of each 
other, and for securing to the officers of the two 
states due respect and considemtion. The sixth 
declared the purposes for which the subsidiary 
force was to be employed, which were stated 
generally to be “ services of importance”—a de¬ 
scription illustrated by enumerating a few instances 
of similar character to those referred to in other 
subsidiary treaties. The seventh article extend¬ 
ed, and rendered more stringent, the provision 
of the former treaty against the employment 
of foreigners. The change was made on the sug- 
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-’ treaty, Scimlia was restrained from taking into his 

service or retaining therein any Frenchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, the 
govomment of whicli might he at war with Great 
Britain. The amended article introduced into the 
new treaty contained no reference to the contin¬ 
gency of war; Scimlia was never to employ in his 
service or permit to remain in his dominions any 
European or American whatever, without the con¬ 
sent of the British government. In return, the 
British government undertook never to employ or 
sanction the residence within its dominions of any 
person guilty of crimes or hostility against Scimlia. 
The seventh article restrained Sciudia from nego¬ 
tiating with any princi])al states or powers without 
giving notice to the Com])any's government and 
entering into consultation with tliein. On the other 
liand, tlie Company's government declared on their 
jmrt that tliey would “have no manner of conceni 
with any of the Maharajah’s relations, dependents, 
military chiefs, or servants, with resjicct to whom 
the Maharajah” was admitted to be “absolute.” Tlic 
British government was never to afford “encourage¬ 
ment, support, or protection to” any of the parties 
above enumerated “ who might eventually act in 
opj)osition to the Maharajah’s authority, but, on the 
contrary,” on being required, were “ to aid and assist 
to punish and reduce all sucli offenders to obe¬ 
dience,” and no officer of the Company was to in¬ 
terfere in the internal aHairs of Scindia’s govern- 
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ment. Un<lcrtaking the military defence of the 
country, it was not unreasonable that the British go¬ 
vernment should be bound to defend the prince from 
internal as well as external attack. The danger 
from rebellion might be as great as from invasion, 
and it would be absurd to maintain, that while the 
British government might justly repel the latter by 
force, it was to sit still and silently witness the pro¬ 
gress of the former—sufiering it to triiiin])h or to 
be suppressed by the unaided force of the prince, as 
the event might chance to be. It is certain, indeed, 
that the majority of native governments are bad, and 
that the British government, by ujthohling them, 
supports a certain measure of abuse. But there is 
nothing before it but a choice of evils. The govern¬ 
ments would be bad under any circumstances, and 
the influence of the Company is always directed 
towards making them better. Rebellions in the 
East usually originate in personal feelings, and re¬ 
sult in the exchange of one oppressor for another. 
The j>eople have little to expect from them, while 
from the steady exercise in their favour of the com¬ 
bined influence of knowledge, character, and power, 
they may hope for much. There is a point, too, 
beyond which native princes under British protec¬ 
tion cannot be allowed to pass. They will be re¬ 
minded, and if necessarj' in the most decisive manner, 
that they have duties as well as rights, and that the 
objects of the British government in forming ex¬ 
tended alliances are not to perpetuate oppression 
and feed the embers of insurrection, but to maintain 
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external and internal peace, and to diffuse through¬ 
out India the elements of prosperity. 

The eighth article bound Scindia to refrain from 
entering into hostilities with any state in alliance 
with the Company, and to submit all disputes with 
any such states to its arbitration. The tenth and 
eleventh regulated the amount of force to be fur¬ 
nished by each party in the event of their being 
engaged in war with any other power, and provided 
for the accumulation of stores. The twelfth pro¬ 
vided for the equal partition of conquests made in any 
such war, on condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty. The thir¬ 
teenth related to points of detail connected with the 
cmplojnnont of the subsidiary force, and of other 
forces of the Company, in the event of disturbances. 
The fourteenth restricted both parties from inter¬ 
fering with the tributaries of the other. By the 
fifteenth the Com}>any agreed to exert their influ¬ 
ence to maintain the observance of such ceremonies 
and customs as should aj)pear to be fixed in com¬ 
municating between the Peishwa and Scindia, and 
to recognize the right of the latter to all the pos¬ 
sessions which he held either by written or un¬ 
written authority, provided the written authority, if 
any, should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relating to possessions 
held by unwritten authority should be referred to 
the arbitration of the British government. In this 
case, therefore, the Company only agreed to recog¬ 
nize that which themselves should determine to bo 
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right. The urtlclc concluded witli an engagement 
on the part of the Hritish government to use its 
endeavoui's to prevent any acts done by Scindia or 
his ancestors, under the authority of the Peisliwa, 
from being subverted; jnovideil, however, tlie main¬ 
tenance of such acts sliould be consistent with tlie 
honour and dignity of tlie Peishwa and tlie stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty of peace. The value of such an 
engagement, so qualified, is very easily aj)preciate«l. 
The sixteenth article relateil to the negotiation and 
ratification of the treaty, and to the delivery of the 
ratified copy. 

From causes which will hereafter ajipear, the 
provisions of this treaty became i>ractically of no 
importance; but a just estimate of the policy then 
pursuetl in India could not have been formed with¬ 
out a full exposition of the views entertained and 
the measures adopted with regard to Scindia. For 
this reason, the principal parts of the treaty have 
been exhibited with a degree of care which, for 
other purposes, would be unnecessary. 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
with certain minor chiefs. These were the llajahs 
of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jeypoor, Machery, and 
Bhoondee, the Rana of Gohud, and Ambajeo In¬ 
glia. The territories of the whole lay in the re¬ 
gion of the Jumna ; all the treaties were conclu¬ 
ded by General Lake; and, in most instances, the 
friendly desires of the native princes received an 
impulse from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 
The first to tender his adherence wa.s the Rajah of 
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Bliurtpore, with whom a treaty was, in consequence, 
concluded, stipulating perpetual friendship and alli¬ 
ance, binding the British government not to inter¬ 
fere in the concerns of the liajali, nor to exact tribute 
of him, and engaging each party to co-operate in 
defending the territories of the other. By the treaty 
with the Rajah of Macher)*, that chief agreed to 
refer his disjiutes for settlement to the Company’s 
government, and to defray the charge of aid afforded 
him for the defence of his dominions at the same 
rate as other chiefs of Ilindostan. The Rajah of 
Jeypoor made similar engagements, and further 
agrocMl to act, in time of war, “ though in reality 
master of his own army,” agreeably to the advice 
of the British commander employed with his 
troops. Ho also engaged not to entertain in his 
service, or in any manner give admission to any 
European without the consent of the Company’s 
goveniincnt. The treaty with the Rajah of Jodepore 
corres]>ondcd with that formed with the chief last 
mentioned.* Ambagee Inglia was a powerful servant 
of Scindia, who had been appointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose appointment led to 
the precipitate departure of that person from the spot 
where he had contemplated the formation of an in¬ 
dependent state. Part of the territories which Am¬ 
bagee had been authorized to administer formed the 
ancient possessions of the house of Gohud, which had 
been conquered by Scindia some years before. Am- 

* No copy of the treaty with the Rajah of Bhoondee appears 
to have bceo sent home. 
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ba^ec niiide overtures to the Ih'iti.sli goveriniioiit, 
ofteriii" to detai-h himself from tlie .service of Scimlia 
and become a tributary to them. It wn.s desirable 
to allbrd him encouragement, ami the difliculty of 
reconciling his claims with tliose of the Raiia of 
Golmd was got over by dividing tlie countrv, and 
assigning the imlejieiident posses.siou of part to Am- 
bagoe, in consideration of his surrendering the right 
of administering the wliole. A negotiation with thi.s 
view was opened, and, after much evasion, a treaty 
concluded, by which Ainbagee agreed to surremlor all 
the territory north of Gwalior, together uith the 
fortress of that name, the British government gua¬ 
ranteeing to Ambageo the remainder of the territory 
which had been under Ids management. A force 
was dispatched to take possession of the fortress, 
and Ambageo readily gave an order for its delivery. 
The commandant, however, refused to obey the in¬ 
structions of liis ma.ster, and measures were taken for 
the reduction of the place by force. When a breach 
had been eftbeted the garrison oHbred to surrender 
in consideration of the sum of fifty thousand rupees. 
This being refused, they demanded the value of cer¬ 
tain stores as the price of submission, whicli being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained by the 
English. 

By the treaty with the Rana of Gohud, Gwalior 
was ceded to the Company, by whom the territories 
restored to her under the arrangement with Am- 
bagee were guaranteed. The Rana was to subsidize 
a British force of three battalions of infantry, and the 
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jiaj'mcnt was fixed at seventy-five thousand rupees 
per month. 

For the emperor, whose ]>erson the success of the 
eam])ai^ had transferred into English keeping, a 
munificent provision was made, and an adequate de- 
gi-ee of state i)rovided. He was not invested with 
any actual power, and indeed no human agency 
could have restored the Mahometan empire to re¬ 
spectability. It belonged to an age which had 
passed, and it was better for the peace and happi¬ 
ness of India that no attem])t sliould be made to 
revive it. 

The conclusion of peace with Scindia and the 
llajali of Berar suggests the inquiry, how far the 
objects proposed by the govenmr-general at the 
commencement of hostilities had been effected? A 
more convenient o))portunity will be found for 
inquiring wlicthcr the pursuit of those objects were 
consistent with wisdom and justice—all that will bo 
attempted here will be a very brief notice of M’hat 
was proposed as compared with what was performed. 
We are not left to conjecture what were the objects 
proposed by the governor-general, nor wliether he 
had accurately defined them to himself. He placed 
them on record in a letter of instruction addressed 
to the commander-in-chief several weeks before a 
blow was struck. They were, first, the destruction 
of the French state on the banks of the Jumna, with 
all its military resources; secondly, the extension of 
tlie Company’s frontier to the Jumna, with the pos¬ 
session of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient chain of forts 
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on its banks; thirdly, the possession of the nominal 
autiiority of the Mogul; fourthly, tlie cstablislmient 
of alliances with iictty chiefs southward ami west¬ 
ward of the Jumna, from Jyciiaghur to Biindle- 
cund; fifthly, the annexation of Bundlecund to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the ol)jects, 
the attainment of whicli, in the estimation of 
the governor-gcnei'al, wouhl constitute “ the most 
prosperous issue of a war with Scindia ami the 
Kajah of Bcrar on the nortli-western frontier of 
llindostan”*—and they were attained. 

♦ See Despatches, vol. iii. page 213. 
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CHAP. XIX. The Dutch settlements on the Island of Ceylon 
had fallen into the hands of the English during the 
time that Lord Hobart exercised the government of 
Madras.* For a short period they formed an appen¬ 
dage to that presidency; but as soon ns the ministry 
at home found leisure to reflect on the subject, it 
■was deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should continue 
under the administration of the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany. It was accordingly placed under the direct ad¬ 
ministration of the CrouTi, and a governor appointed, 
who was to be altogether independent of the autho¬ 
rity which was paramount over all the British pos¬ 
sessions on the Indian continent. It would be idle 
to waste time in conjecturing the causes of this 
change. The motives are too obvious to be mistaken. 
All parties when in opposition declaim against the 
increase of ministerial patronage—all parties when 
in office labour to add to its extent, till checked by 
some strong intimation that they have reached the 
verge of parliamentary forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those from 

* See Yol. ii» page 558. 
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■\vlioiu it should conic arc often too much iiiterestccl, chap. xix. 
either for themselves or their friends, to imjmse 
any limit on a jnivile^e from nhich they hope to 
benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, tliat the chief iiiover in 
the proceedings which secured to the ministry the 
entire patronage of Ceylon was Mr. Henry Dundas, 
one of the most vehement opiiosere of the Imlia Bill 
proposed by the famous coalition ministry, the main 
object of which n-as to transfer the patronage of 
India to that ministry. Mr. Dundas was then in 
opjiosition—when the Ceylon fjuestion was to be 
dis])Osed of he was a cabinet minister.* 

• 'fhere appears to have been much indecision (or the appear¬ 
ance of it) in determining on the final disposition of tlic island ; 
but, at the same time, an unpiiralleled degree of promptitude in 
exercising the ministerial claim to its patronage. The first go¬ 
vernor was the Honourable Frederick North, who. in a letter to 
the Earl of Momington, dated Bombay. 3rd June, 1798 (printed 
in vol. i. of the Wellesley Despatches), gives a whimsical account 
of his position, and of the celerity with which he had been dis¬ 
patched to take possession of an office to which he had not been 
appointed. He says, “As I left England on the 18th of 
February, this letter, and those which accompany it, will probably 
give you the first information of my intended nomination to the 
government of Ceylon. I can call it as yet no more than intended, 
as I received orders from Mr. Dundas to take my departure on 
board of the first fleet that should sail, and to tcait for my commis¬ 
sion and instructions at Bombay. What that commission and 
those instructions may be I cannot positively say. I am pretty 
well a.«surcd that Mr, Dundas's intention is to avoid as much as 
possible the inconvenience of giving up the island at present to 
the Company, and the very great one of rendering it entirely in¬ 
dependent of the Company's government; but in what manner 
these ends will be accomplished I cannot pretend to guess. By a 
debate in the India House, which your lordship will read in the 
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ciiAi*. XIX. To discover any reason vliy the goveniment of 
Ceylon should be sej*arated from that of British 
India would be impossible; but no one can bestow 
a serious thought on the subject without i)erceiving 
some of the inconveniences likely to result from the 
separation. It is remarkable, too, that such a course 
was directly ojijiosed to that which had long been 
jmrsued with regard to India. The necessity of 
some one controlling authority, whose decision on 
political questions should be irreversible except by 
the home authorities, ha<l been felt, and the govern- 

papers, and xvliich took place since I left London, it seems as if 
Mr. Dundn.s had given a promise, that in case the island should 
he jircsciTcd at the peace the Crown would resign it to the Com¬ 
pany •, hut for this supposition I have no authority but the news- 
papers, and my private opinion of tlic propriety of the measure. 
All that I know' is. that wiicn 1 left London, three weeks before 
my embarkation, Mr. Dundas had decided that my nomination and 
(hut of (he other political and tnililary servants of the government 
should derive from the Crou-n ; but that at the same time I should 
he put under the direction and control of the governor-gene¬ 
ral.” That this last point was overlooked or purposely omitted 
will be seen from the remonstrance of the governor-general, sub¬ 
sequently quoted ill the text, llic safety of Ceylon, and perhaps 
of India, was thus endangered, but the patronage was safe to the 
minister. Mr. North was not the only person sent out to India 
in anticipation of a commission to be transmitted at a later period, 
hut of which even the character and conditions were undeter¬ 
mined. Id a letter to the Earl of Momington. dated rivo days 
after the former, he says, “ I have written nnotlicr private letter 
to the governor-general, who I suppose will wish to account for 
the arrival in India of a person unhouscUed, unappointed, unan- 
ncalcd, os 1 am, tri'M seven or eight more of his majesty's setvants 
in e7nbryo, who. like myself, have ns yet no security for their em- 
Itloymcnt but the word of ministers, a sea voyage of four months, 
and the expense of necessary preparations.” 
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inents of ]S[a<lras ami I^onibay had been required by chap. xi.k. 
law to yield iinjilicit obedience on such questions to 
tlie governnient of Hengal. In direct opjiosition to 
the views by which tliis line of policy liad been dlc- 
tatc<I—which have since received a far wider prac¬ 
tical application*—it was determined to give to the 
governnient of Ceylon an independent authority. 

The evils of such an arrangement were ilistinctly 
pointed out by the iManjuis Wellesley, in a letter 
addressed to the minister with whom it originated. 

After tliscussing the financial position of Ceylon in 
relation to Great Britain, he thus continues:—“As 
far as the ciuestions of expense and finance are to 
be viewed distinctly from otlicr branches of [lolitical 
consideration, I am convinced that the revenue of 
Ceylon would be infiiiitcly better administered, and 
more productive, and that its expense would be 
much more moderate, if it were permanently aii- 
nexeil as a province to the government of Fort St. 

George, than if it be retained as a separate and dis¬ 
tinct government under the Crown. The jiemia- 
nent annexation of Ceylon to the Crown, while the 
continent of India shall remain under the govern¬ 
ment of the East-India Company, is, however, a 
mea.sure more important, in my estimation, with re¬ 
spect to its political than to its financial operation. 

It is essential to the vigour of this empire that the 
administration of all its parts should bo uniform, 
framed ujion the same system, combined by similar 
priiicijiles, and directed to similar objects and views. 

* By the 3 & -I Wm. 4, cap. 85. 
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CHAP. XIX. Unity of power, and an invariable correspondence of 
system and action, throughout the M hole fabric of 
our government, are the best securities which can 
be provided against the dangers to which we are 
necessarily exposed in India, by the vast extent of 
our possessions, and by the variety of interests which 
they embrace. If to the natural principles of divi¬ 
sion and discord resulting from the remote position 
of our provinces, and from the differences of local 
jirejudices and conflicting interests, be added the 
establishment of distinct authorities, different in 
substance and in form from the general government 
of tlie empire, and exempt from its control, the 
weakness of overgrown dominion must ultimately 
fall uj)on us; and in every arduous crisis our power 
will be found incflicient in pro])ortion to its nominal 
magnitude and extent. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the nature of the government which the wisdom 
of j)arliainent may permanently establish for India, 
I hold two principles to be indispensable for its 
permanent efficiency and vigour; First, that every 
j)art of the empire in India, continental as well as 
insular, shall be subject to the general control of 
one undivided authority; which shall possess energy 
in. peace to maintain order, connection, and harmony, 
between all the dispersed branches of our dominions, 
and to extend equal benefits of good government 
to every class of our numerous and various subjects; 
and in war to direct every sjiring of action to similar 
and corresjiondiiig movements, to concentrate every 
resource in an united eftbrt, and by systematic 
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subordiiuition to ditUise sucli a spirit of alacrity ami ch ap, x ix. 
promptitude to the remotest extremities of the em- 
j)ire, as shall secure the co-operation of every part 
ill any exigency uliioh may demand the collective 
streiigtli of the whole. Secondly, that the consti¬ 
tution of every branch of the empire should be 
similar and uniform, and, above all, that no subordi¬ 
nate i>art should be so constituted as in any respect 
to hold a rivalry of dignity, even in form, with the 
supreme power.”* 

At a later period, when the above views had re¬ 
ceived some illustnitioii from experience, the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley returned to the discussion of the 
question. “ The legislature,” said he, “ has vested 
in the governor-general in council, subject to the 
control in England, the sole jiower of making war 
against any native state on the continent of India: 
the same principle requires that the governor-gene¬ 
ral in council should jiossess similar powere with 
regard to war in Ceylon. The wisdom of the legis¬ 
lature has provided an unity of executive jiowcr as 
the most efiectual security for the British empire on 
the continent of India; and has determined that 
the authority invested with the sole power of dis¬ 
posing of all the resources necessary for the pro¬ 
secution of war should also possess the sole power 
of making war, and that no provincial, local, or 
subordinate authority should be enabled to involve 

* Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas, 10th May, 1801, in vol. ii. of the Wellesley 
Despatches. 
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CHAP. XIX. tlic general interests of the empire in the expense 
and linzard of hostilities. The same principles have 
been wisely established with regard to the political 
]»owers of the supreme govemnieut on the couti* 
neiit of India; and it has been determined by par¬ 
liament, that the govenior-general in council, who 
alone can be comj)Ctcnt to form a comprcliensive 
view' of the interests affected by treaties or by wars 
with the native states, shall alone be competent to 
conclude treaties or to make war. But under the 
existing constitution of the Island of Ceylon, your 
lordshij)* will observe that the order and system 
established for the general government of India arc 
absolutely reversed: the governor of Ceylon exer¬ 
cises the authority of concluding treaties, of making 
wars, and of conducting military operations in the 
island, without the ])ower of furnishing sui)plie8 
either of men or money beyond the fixed establish¬ 
ment of the island; while the governor-general in 
council is required to furnish supplies of men and 
money for the prosecution of war in Ceylon, without 
possessing any power of controlling the origin, con¬ 
duct, or progress of the war, which may, however, 
deejjly affect the security, interests, and honour of 
the general government of India. The Island of 
Ceylon, however, cannot be excluded from the 
general operation of these wise and salutary prin- 

* These remarks are quoted from a letter addressed to Lord 
Hobart, then president of the Board of Commissioners for tlic 
Affairs of India. It is dated the 30th November, 1803, and will 
be found in the -Ith volume of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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ciples, unless it be also excluded from the general chap. xix. 
system of the British civil and military government 
in India. But that island has justly been termc<l 
the bulwark of our empire in India; it is therefore 
an essential part of our strength, and the <luc ad¬ 
ministration of its civil and militar}’ government is 
of the utmost importance to the defence of all our 
dominions in India. No security for that adminis¬ 
tration can be so crtectual as the uniform openition 
of the same authority which has been extended over 
every other brancli of the British j)ossessioi)s; nor 
can an argument be adduced to prove the import¬ 
ance of Ceylon, which will not also demonstrate 
that its interests are inseparably blended with those 
of the empire on the continent, and that its govern¬ 
ment cannot be separated from the general control 
without hazard to the safety both of that cmi)ire 
and of the Island of Ceylon. The entire military 
establishment of India ought to be applicable to the 
general defence of the whole empire. The subdivi¬ 
sion of that establishment, and the separation of our 
general strength into detachments, subjected to in- 
jlependent commands, and appropriated to exclu¬ 
sive provincial and local services, must impair the 
general efficiency of our army by destroying the 
unity of our military power. The same principle 
aj>plies with equal force to the civil authority, which, 
in an empire of such magnitude and extent, cannot 
be separated from the military power without the 
hazard of confusion.” After some remarks on the 
difficulties of conducting military operations under 
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CHAP. XIX. the oonstitutiou bestowed on Ceylon, the Marquis 
Wellesley observes:—“The independence of the 
govcraniont and inilitar)* command of Ceylon would 
considerably embarrass tlie government-general in 
the prosecution of operations against the remaining 
])osscssions of the Frencli and Dutch to the east¬ 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, or against Egypt, 
or against various places in these seas, or even in 
any transfer of troops from the several maritime 
garrisons in India. Your lordship is intimately 
acquainted with the advantages which the ports of 
Ceylon offer for assembling troops and ships, and 
for coinj)leting every necessary de])6t in the pre¬ 
paration of such services. The government-general 
roi)eatedly derived important advantages from the 
full command of those ports during the last war. 
In the present state r)f the island, it would not be 
]>o,ssible to use its ports and resources with similar 
effect: a considerable portion of the value of 
Ceylon, in time of war, is therefore actually sus¬ 
pended by the existing constitution of the goveni- 
inent of the island.” Some further observations on 
military points follow these remarks, after which 
the governor-general thus continues:—“ The pre¬ 
ceding statements Mill apprize your lordship that, 
if Ceylon be entirely exempted from the control of 
the general civil and military government of India, 
and from the command of the cominaiidor-in-chief 
and of the captain-general in India, the military 
establishments of that island cannot be deemed to 
constitute an eflicient part of our general resources 
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aiul power in Iinlia, excepting only to the extent to chap. xix. 
which these estaMishments may be suflicient to pro- 
vent tlie re<luction of tlie Islainl of Ceylon by the 
forces of any enemy directeil exchi.sively against 
that possession. Your Ior<lshij)'s Judgment and ex¬ 
perience in the allhii-s of tliis fpiarter of the ghjbo 
will enable you to decide with facility, whether such 
a separation and subdivision of powers bo j)referable 
to an union of all tlie British resources and strengtli 
in the hands of one supreme authority in India, 
possessing jiower to ajiply every branch of the 
general government to the defence of each part or 
of the whole, and embracing in one comprehensive 
view’ the general welfare and security of the empire, 
together with the particular and local interests of 
every province and possession. The dospatcli ad¬ 
dressed to the President of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for the Affairs of India, under date 10th 
May, 1801,* to which I had the honour to refer 
in the thirty-seventh paragraph of this letter, will 
convey to your lordship my sentiments on this 
important question. These sentiments have been 
confirmed by the most mature and deliberate re¬ 
flection, and by every event relating to the aflairs 
of Ceylon wliich has reached my knowledge since 
the independence of that government has been esta¬ 
blished. In one respect only has my opinion under¬ 
gone any degree of variation. I am now convinced 
that the most effectual mode of rendering Ceylon a 

* The despatch from u*bich the first quotation in the text is 
made. 
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CHAP. XIX. valuable addition to tbe British possessions in India, 
and an efticieiit augmentation of our military and 
])olitical power, would be to annex it as a province 
directly to the supreme government of Bengal, with 
orders to the governor-general in council to adopt 
such measures as might appear requisite for regu¬ 
lating the civil ami military government and esta¬ 
blishments of the island. Such an arrangement 
would unite considerable advantages in point of 
economy with a great improvement of the internal 
tranquillity, hapi)iness, and prosperity of the island, 
and with a correspondent increase of its military 
strength. The government of Ceylon might cither 
be formed upon the model of that of any of tbe pro¬ 
vinces subject to the immediate govenimeiit of 
Bengal, and made tlie station of a court of circuit 
and appeal, with establishments for the revenue and 
commerce of the island, and with one of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s general officers upon the staff commanding 
the troops; or the goveniment of Ceylon might be 
similar to that of Prince of Wales Island, with a 
lieutenant-governor a])pointed from the civil service 
of Bengal.* In this case, also, Ceylon should be tbe 
station of a general officer on the staff' I am satis¬ 
fied that, under either of these arrangements, the 
Island of Ceylon would become a more valuable and . 
a more secure possession than it can prove under 
the present constitution of its civil and military 
government. Your lordship will receive these oh- 

* Such was then the establishment of Prince of Wales Island. 

In 1805 it was erected into a Presidency, and at a subsequent 
period reduced. 
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servations as a testimony of my anxiety for tlic chap. xix. 
safety and prosperity of this great empire. My 
opinions arc founded upon mature deliberation ami 
practical experience; and it appears to me to be 
my positive duty to submit them to your lordsliip 
in the most direct and unequivocal language.” 

The reasoning by which the governor-geiu'nd 
supported his judgment is irrefutable; and his con¬ 
clusion cannot even be questioned without a sur¬ 
render of the princijiles aj)plied to the goveniment of 
Tmlia, with constantly increasing strictness, during a 
period of nearly seventy years. The arguments last 
quoted were called forth by the occurrence of events 
in the Island of Ceylon to which it will now be 
necessary to turn. 

In the interior of the island was the kingdom of 
Candy—a state of some extent and jiower. Pre¬ 
viously to the acquisition of the Dutch settlements 
in Ceylon, more than one attempt had been made 
1 y the English to establish amicable relations with 
the sovereign of this state, but without success. An 
overture from the government of IVfadras, after the 
conquest, was not more fortunate in its results; and 
on the arrival of Mr. North, the first governor aji- 
pointed by the Crouii, not only were the relations 
of Candy to the British government entirely' un¬ 
settled, but the country itself was in a state of con¬ 
fusion, originating in the death of the king, and the 
elevation of a usurper in his place, to the exclusion 
of the rightful claimant of the throne. This had been 
effected through the intrigues of a man named Pelime 
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CHAP. XIX. Talauvc, who held the office of chief adigur, or first 
minister. The person M hom he had placed on the 
tlirone was of low extraction, and destitute of talents. 
These circumstances ]>rohal)ly constituted his chief 
qualifications in the eyes of the ambitious adigur, who 
intended, in eastern fashion, to exercise tlie power 
without assuming the title of sovereign. He suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining his object. The second adigur 
retained his allegiance to Mootto Sawmy, the law¬ 
ful inheritor of the throne, and paid the price of his 
fidelity in the forfeiture of his head. The queen 
and all the relations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison ; but, after a time, several, and 
among them Mootto Saumy, found means to cscaj)e. 
They claimed ju’otection from the British govern¬ 
ment, which was g^nted, but under restrictions 
which deprived them of all power to disturb tho 
existing government of Candy. 

Pclime Talauve was aj>parently not less disposed 
to seek the aid of tho British government, and he is 
stated to have made some verj* atrocious jiroposals 
for his omi aggrandizement, accompanied by con¬ 
ditions which he believed would be acceptable to 
the English. Those were rejected with becoming 
expressions of indignation; but soon afterwards, 
from motives wiiich do not very clearly appear, 
Major-General M‘Dowall was dispatched on a mis¬ 
sion to the court of Candy. The instructions given 
to General M‘Dowall seem to indicate a desire, on 
the part of the govenior, to establish the British 
authority in Candy, and to connect it with his go- 
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vornmcnt by tlio tie of a subsidiary alliance.* But chap. xix. 
the first interview of business put an end to all Iiojjc 
of cflecting- any of the objects of the mission, what¬ 
ever they were. General M'Dowall’s first request 
Mas moderate; that which he asked Mas calculated 
not less for the benefit of the subjects of the King 
of Candy than for the convenience of the pcojtle 
under the British government—it M’as for pennis- 
sion to construct a road through the king’s terri¬ 
tories, to connect Columbo Mith Trincomalec. The 
answer Mas an unqualified denial, the king exjircss- 
ing his decided aversion to any intercourse betMceii 
his subjects and Europeans. Such M-as the fruit of 
this mission, M’liich had been dis]>atclied at va.st 
expense, General M‘DoM'aU being atteinled to the 
frontier by a large force, and bearing magnificent 
presents. 

Various attempts at negotiation followed, which, 
as they M*ere marked by no circumstances of in¬ 
terest and led to no results, may be passed over. 

The hostile designs of the court of Candy M’ere, hoM*- 
ever, placed beyond doubt by the M'arlike prepara¬ 
tions reported to be in progress in the country, and 
by rejieated acts of aggression upon British subjects. 

One of these called forth a remonstrance from the 
English governor. A number of bullocks, laden 
with areka-nuts, belonging to persons who M'ere 
peaceably jiursuing an ordinary branch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated. The answer to the 
representation of the British government promised 

Description of Ceylon, by the Rev. James Cordiner. A.M. 

VOL. III. 2 I) 
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CHAP. XIX. restitution; but the fulfilment of tbo promise was 
constantly evaded under some frivolous pretence, 
and no redress was obtained. The governor now 
A.D. 1803. iletermincd on war, and on the 31st of January, 
1803, General M'Dowall marched from Columbo 
with a force about two thousand strong. A few 
days later Colonel Barbutt marched with a large 
force from Trincomalee, and on the 20tli of February 
the two divisions met before the city of Candy, the 
capital of the countr}’. General M‘Dowair8 division 
had j)erformed a march of a hundred and three 
miles; that of Colonel Barbutt had traversed a hun¬ 
dred and forty-two; and though the progress of the in¬ 
vaders was not altogether unopiioscd, the resistance 
which they experienced was too inconsiderable to 
call for notice. On the 21st of February a strong 
detachment marched into Candy, which they found 
completely evacuated, and in several places on fire. 
Tlie groat arsenal had been blown up, but a consi- 
demble (juantity of ammunition, brass cannon, and 
small anns, were found in various places. 

Mootto Sawmy, the lawful claimant of the tlirone 
of Candy, had been placed under the care of Colonel 
Barbutt. In consequence of representations from 
that officer of the disposition of the inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which he was acquainted 
to receive Mootto SawTiiy as their sovereign, it was 
determined to recognize his title and proclaim him 
king. On the 4tli of March he arrived in the city 
of Candy, and a convention was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to deliver over to 
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liim that j)Iaco, aiul all the possessions belonging to chap. xix. 
it wliieli were at that time in their oecujiation, with 
certain exceptions, among which was inelu(li-<l a strip 
of ground across theCandian territories, of sufficient 
breadth to fomi a road from Columbo to Trinco- 
malee. The prince engaged to cede this and tlie 
other excej)tcd jiorlions of territory, and t(* permit 
all Malays resident in his kingdom to proceed with 
their families to tlie British settlements, from which 
he was to receive an auxiliary force in case he .should 
require it to maintain his authority. The deposed 
king was to have safe conduct to Columbo, and a 
sufficient provision for bis maintenance; a general 
amnesty wjus to bo granted, and the English were 
to be secured certain ]>rivilcgos with reganl to the 
trade in cinnamon, the cutting of wood in the Can- 
dian forests, and the surveying of rivers and water¬ 
courses with a view to rendering them navigable for 
the purj)Oscs of trade and the mutual advantage of 
both countries, wliich object the king was to pro¬ 
mote by his assistance. « In this matter,” says a 
narrator of these proceedings,* “ arrangements were 
made with the most sincere cordiality between the 
British government and Mootto Sa^-my.” But 
neither the sincerity nor the cordiality withheld the 
British government from concluding, within a few 
days afterwards, other arrangements utterly at vari¬ 
ance with the former, and depriving Mootto Sa^vmy 
of nearly all that had been professedly secured to 
him. It is said that this prince, although well rc- 

• Tlie llev. James Cordmer. 

2 D 2 
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CHAP. XIX. ccived by the inhabitants of the frontier, met with 
no adherents as he apjtroachcd the capital, and that 
he remained in his palace at Candy surrounded only 
by his own domestics, and supported by no other 
power but that of the British army. If this be true, 
it shews the extreme imprudence with Avhich the 
engagement had been formed: but as it docs not 
appear that Mootto SawTny himself had misled the 
Britisli government, as to the extent of his own 
po]>ularity, it is difficult to see uj)on what grounds 
of justice or good faith he could be sacrificed, to re¬ 
pair an error arising out of the credulity and preci¬ 
pitancy of others. Pelime Talauvehad never ceased 
to pursue his trade of intrigue: he “ had the offron- 
ter)’,” says Mr. Cordiner, “ to carry on a deceitful cor- 
rcs]>ondence, under the mask of friendship, with the 
commander of the British forces,” and that com¬ 
mander, he might have added, had the weakness to bo 
deceived by him. " No art,” says the historian, was 
left untried which might cither dupe or cajole our 
government”—and Pelime Talauve had no reason to 
complain of want of success. He promised to betray 
his puppet master to the English, and requested the 
despatchof two strongdetachments by different routes 
to the place where the j)rince was to be seized. The 
required detachments marched, and had proceeded 
only a few miles before both were subjected to a 
heavy fire from every direction: they continued, 
however, to move on. Their route lay over roads of 
the worst possible description, and was pursued 
under the annoyances of which they had received so 
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early a specimen. They at length urriveil at the chap. xix. 
place where the king was to Iiave been found, but 
he had not tlioiight fit to wait their aj)j)roach. The 
indefatigable Peliine Talauve wished to draw them 
forward into fresh snares, but the officer in com¬ 
mand, Colonel Baillic, declined to be further tre¬ 
panned, and returned without delay to head-quarters. 

In the meantime jungle fever had made its ajipear- 
ance in the British force, and committed frightful 
ravages. 

Pelime Talauve continued to correspond with tho 
government, cxiiressing his surprise that the go¬ 
vernor should incur so much trouble and expense, 
and projiosing an arrangement in which himself, as 
might be expected, was to be the party chiefly 
benefited. These overtures received a favourable 
answer, and they were followed by the appearance 
at Candy of the person holding the office of second 
adignr, or minister, canying a firelock and match 
wrai)ped in white muslin—“as an emblem of peace,” 
says the historian*—jierhaps also as an emblem of 
purity. This personage was forthwith admitted to a 
conference with General M‘DowaIl, and the rights, 
which a few’ days before had been solemnly secured 
to Mootto Sawmy, were summarily cut down, in 
conformity with more recent view’s of convenience. 

The servants of Mootto Saw’my’s rival were not 
less ready to sacrifice the claims of their master than 
were the English to surrender those of their ally. 

By General JI‘Dowall and the Caudian negotiator 

* Cordiner. 
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CHAP. XIX. it was agreed that Peliino Talauve’s pageant king 
stiould be given up to the English, and the adigiir 
himself invested with suju'oine authority in Candy; 
that he should pay annually a sum of thirty 
thousand rupees to ISIootto Sawmy, who was 
to hold the semblance of a court at JalTnapatain; 
that certain cessions should be made to the English, 
differing little from those stipulated in the agree¬ 
ment with Mootto SauTiiy, and that a cessation of 
arms should immediately take place. Soon after 
tliis arrangement General M‘Dowall dei)artcd for 
Coluinbo, leaving in the city of Candy a garrison of 
Keven hundred ISIalays and three hundred Euro¬ 
peans, besides a great number of sick, whoso re¬ 
moval was impracticable. 

Pelimc Talauve now expressed a desire to bo 
admitted to an audience of the British governor, for 
the juirposo of arranging a definitive treaty of peace. 
It was about the same time suggested to the go¬ 
vernor that his presence in the province of the seven 
corles, which was to be one of the cessions, might 
be desirable; he proceeded thither, and there, on 
the 3rd of May, received Pelime Talauve. The 
terms which had been agreed upon by General 
M‘Dowall were confirmed by the governor, and ap- 
jiarcntly little remained to be done but for the 
English to extricate themselves from the difficulties 
of their previous engagement with hlootto Sawmy. 
Colonel Barbutt undertook to negotiate with that 
prince, but was prevented by an attack of fever, 
which in a few days terminated his life. Pelimc 
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Tulauvc expressed great uneasiness at this, lest it chap. xix. 

might protract tlie execution of the articles of the 

treaty; to avert which inconvenience he earnestly 

re(juestcd that General IM‘Dowall might be sent to 

Candy to perfonn the task which had been designed 

for Colonel Barbutt. In accordance with the atli- 

g;ii’s wishes. General M‘DoAvaU marched from Co- 

lumbo on the 11th of May, and arrived at Candy a. d. isos. 

on the 23rd; but being soon seized with fever, he 

was compelled, on the 1st of June, to quit it for 

a situation more favourable to the restoration of 

health. 

The garrison at Candy was left under the com¬ 
mand of Major Davie. At this time the intentions 
of Pelime Talauve became evident even to the 
British authorities, who had so long given him credit 
for sincerity. He made another attempt to entraj) 
the British commander into the despatch of a force 
to take the person of the fugitive king, but ho was 
not so weak as to fall into the snare. All around 
was Avar, iiotAA’ithstanding the engagements which 
had been made for its suspension ; and the Candians 
succeeded in dispossessing the English of several 
strong posts. On the 24th of June they attacked 
the capital before daybreak. They Avere rej)ulsed, 
but soon resumed the attack, and a fire Avas kept 
up from both sides till tAvo o’clock, Avhen the British 
displayed a Avhite flag, and the firing ceased. Ar¬ 
ticles of capitulation were Avith little difficulty agreed 
upon. By them Candy Avas to be deliA’ered up, AA'ith 
all the stores and ammunition Avithin it; the British 
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CHAi'. XIX. troops were to march out with their arms, on the 
road leading to Trincomalee; Mootto Sawniy was 
to bo jicrmittcd to accompany thorn, and the adigur 
engaged to protect such sick and wounded as should 
be unavoidably left, and provide them with provi¬ 
sions and medicines till they could be removed to 
Columbo or Trincomalee. 

At five in the afternoon the British troops, con¬ 
sisting of fourteen European officers, twenty Eu¬ 
ropean non-commissioned officers and privates, two 
hundred and fifty Malays, and a hundred and forty 
gim-Iascars, marched out of Candy, on the road 
leading to Trincomalee, accompanied by Mootto 
Sawiny, After advancing a mile and a half, they 
were compelled to halt for the night; a river wjis 
to bo crossed which was not fordable, and the party 
had neither boats nor rafts. In the morning, while 
endeavouring to provide the means of transit, armed 
bodies of Candians were observed to gather around 
them. A party of chiefs, after a time, approached, 
and informed Major Davie that the king was greatly 
incensed against the adigur for allowing the garrison 
to leave Candy, but that if they would deliver up 
Mootto Sawiny, they should be supplied with boats 
to cross the river, and receive every assistance on 
their march. Major Davie, in the proper spirit of 
a British officer, refused. The offer was repeated 
some hours aftei^vards by another party, accom¬ 
panied by assurances of safety and protection for 
Mootto Sa^\^ny. Major Davie, on this occasion, is 
rei)rcsentcd to have consulted his officers—as if the 
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question of surromlering the unhapi)y ]>rincc to liis chat. xix. 
oiieniies were one of doubt. It is to be presumecl 
that the advice which he received was such as be¬ 
came those to whom the British commander applied 
for counsel, for his answer to the Candiaii chiefs 
was, that he could not part with Mootto Sawmy 
without orders from Columbo. Tlie Candians de¬ 
parted, but soon returned, declaring that if Mootto 
Sawmy wore not given up, the king would send his 
whole force to seize him and to prevent the British 
trotjjjs from crossing the river. Major Davie then 
had recourse to another consultation. How he was 
advised cannot be known—how he acted is but too 
certain. He infomieil Mootto Samny that he ha«l 
no longer power to protect him; and the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, with his relatives and servants, was 
delivered up to the agents of the king of Candy, or 
rather of the man who ruled the king. It is said 
that Mootto Sawmy, on learning his fate, indig¬ 
nantly exclaimed—“ Is it possible that the triumph¬ 
ant arms of England can be so humbled as to be 
awed by the menaces of such cowards as the Candi¬ 
ans?”—but this appeal to national feeling was vain. 

Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and there 
put to death. Two of his relatives shared his fate. 

Six weeks after his being surrendered, eight of his 
servants appeared at Trincomalee, who, after being 
deprived of their noses and ears, had been suffered 
to dejiart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto Sawmy 
was abandoned to destruction, passed without the 
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CHAP. XIX. Eii^rlish Iiaving been able to effect the passage of the 
river and witliout theirreceiving any assistance for the 
purpose. On tliat which followed, a body of Candians 
havingtaken post within ahundredyardsof thcBritish 
party, their leader advanced to Major Davie, and inti¬ 
mated that it was the pleasure of the king that the 
ganison should return to Candy unarmed, and that 
instant death was the penalty of refusal. The retjui- 
sition was co!nj>lied with; and after proceeding a short 
distance towards Candy, the whole of the British 
officers and soldiers were murdered, excepting Major 
Davie and two other officers, who were spared, and 
a corpora! named George Barnsley, who, after being 
left for dead, recovered and made his escape. Na¬ 
tive officers and men, who refused to enter the 
service of the king of Candy, were disj»atched in 
various modes, some of them of extreme barbarity. 
The sick left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the King’s 19th regiment 
of foot, were all murdered in cold blood as they lay 
incapable of resistance in the hospital. 

The details of the earlier part of this melancholy 
and discreditable series of transactions are too im¬ 
perfect to admit of confident remark. Sickness had 
greatly diminished the strength of the garrison com¬ 
manded by Major Davie; some desertions from the 
native part of it seem to have taken place, and 
more to have been apprehended; but still he was 
not reduced to extremity. Reinforcements were 
on their way to his relief. This, indeed, he did not 
know; but he was certainly bound to protract the do- 
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feiiec as Ion" as possible, in the Iiopc that either some chap. xix. 
assistance might reach, or some accident befrieiul 
him. But if the propriety of his abaiulonment of 
Candy be open to doubt, that of his subsequent 
abandonment of the unhappy prince, Mootto Sawmy, 
is liable to none. Mootto Sawmy had been invited 
from Trincomalee, where he was in safety, to Candy, 
where the English cither wanted the power to place 
him on the throne, or were induced by the arts of 
Pelime Talauve to abstain from using it. They 
then, with an extraordinary degree of levity, de¬ 
graded Mootto Sawiny from the rank of a king to 
that of a stipendiar)' upon the bounty of the man 
who hated him, and had already violently deprived 
him of his rights. This was a great stain u])on the 
honour of the British nation, but one far darker 
followed in the surrender of Mootto Sawmy to cer¬ 
tain death. For the safety of that prince the faith 
of the British government was pledged, and it w’as 
the duty of ever)’ man in its service to shed his last 
droj) of blood in defending him from harm. Honour 
was sacrificed to fear, and the reward was worthy of 
the act. Those who devoted Mootto Sawmy to 
destruction thought by the dishonourable deed to 
ensure safety to themselves. But they were dis¬ 
appointed—their weakness and perfidy were re¬ 
warded by a miserable death or a more miserable 
captivity. Painful as are the feelings excited by 
the narrative of the surrender of Candy and the 
subsequent events, the story presents a lesson not 
to be forgotten. 
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CHAP. XIX. The corporal, Banislcy, who had happily escaped 
tlie death which had overtaken his comrades under 
Major Davie, succeeded in making his way to a 
British post called Fort M‘Dowall, which was de¬ 
fended by a small garrison under Captain Madge. 
Tliat officer, on hearing the corj>orar8 intelligence, 
determined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Trincomalee. He departed in the night, and during 
a march of four days was exposed to a constant fire 
from large bodies of Candians. He then fell in 
with a detachment proceeding to the relief of Candy, 
and the enemy thereupon dispersed. 

The defence of another English post, named 
Duinbadenia, demands notice, not from its import- 
mice nor the magnitude of the operations carried on 
before or within it, but from the gallant spirit dis¬ 
played by a small body of men, not one of whom 
was ill a condition for active service. Dumbadenia 
was a small redoubt, slightly constructed of fascines 
and earth; its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19th regiment, who were on 
their way to Columbo for the restoration of their 
health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. It was 
commanded by an ensign named Grant. The Can¬ 
dians, headed by the second adigur, mustered before 
it in several thousands, and kept up an incessant 
fire for several days, the garrison lying sheltered 
behind a breastwork, and only discharging an occa¬ 
sional shot when the enemy ventured to approach 
sufficiently near to render it effective. Invitations 
to surrender were sent daily, accompanied by so- 
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lemn promises of honourable treatment, wliich would chap. xix. 
doubtlessly have been observed as strictly as at 
Candy. Knsigii Grant was so enfeebled by sick¬ 
ness as to be scarcely capable of ordinary motion; 
but his spirit was subdued neither by disease nor 
the apparently desperate nature of his situation. 

He strengthened his shelter by bags of rice and 
such other materials as could be obtained, and re¬ 
solved to persevere. A seasonable reinforcement, 
after a time, reduced the fearful disproportion of 
force against which he had to contend; and another 
enabled him to bring away in safety the whole of 
the brave men by whom he had been sup]»orted, 
after destroying all the stores and provisions in the 
place. 

A long series of hostilities on a minnte scale fol¬ 
lowed. The King of Candy, emboldened by the 
success which had attended him, surrounded the 
British possessions, and threatened even their capi¬ 
tal, Columbo. But his army being totally defeated 
at Hangwell, about eighteen miles from that city, 
by Captain Pollock, of the King’s 51st regiment, 
the Candian prince made a precipitate retreat, and 
revenged his disappointment by cutting off the heads 
of two of his chiefs, who had the indiscretion to 
follow his majesty’s example with so much zeal a.s 
to overtake him before his indignation had found 
opportunity for vent. 

It would be uninteresting to pursue the history 
of this \var further in detail. The imperfect means 
of defence possessed by the Ceylon government were 
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CHAP. XIX. increased by as.eistance from Bengal and Madras. 

The Candians, driven from the British possessions, 
continued for some time to liarass tlie frontiers. 

A. D. 1804 . In the spring of 1804 tliey meditated a general in¬ 
vasion of the British dominions, but were antici¬ 
pated by an attack on their own. In the following 
year the enemy resumed their attempts, but were 
rej)ulsed. From that time there was a suspension 
of active hostilities, but the relations of the two 
states were not determined by any treaty or engage¬ 
ment. This state of things has been characterized as 
“ a tacit suspension of hostilities.”* The war, in- 
<liscreetly begun and imprudently conducted, was 
thus unsatisfactorily terminated. The victims of 
the massacre of Candy remained unavenged, and the 
honour of the British name unvindicated.f 

hen the Marquis Wollesloy first exposed to the 
King’s government the inconveniences and dangers 
attending their detennination to isolate the govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon from that of continental India, he 
could not have anticipated that his views should at 

* Cordmer* 

t In the history of the war with Candy it is proper to state 
that the author has not enjoyed access to any sources of informa¬ 
tion which have not been made public. The history is founded 
partly on published documents, and partly on the information to 
be found in former narratives, more especially those contained in 
tlic Asiatic Annual Register, and the work of the Reverend James 
Cordincr. The author of the latter publication states that his 
narrative composed at Columbo (where he was chaplain 
during the war), and that it is founded on information afforded by 
the principal civil scr%’ants of government, and an extensive cor* 
rcspondcDcc wth respectable officers in the field. 
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so early a perioil have received so striking and, in chap. xix. 
many resjjocts, so disastrous an illustration. The 
war with Candy liad proved that, under the existing 
arrangement, the island was a source of weakness to 
India rather than of strength. Had the governor- 
general possessed the power of control, ho would 
either have postjioned tlie war or liave made ade- 
<|uate provision for carrying it on eflectually. That 
the Candians should insult the English authorities, 
and inflict wrong on those subject to English go¬ 
vernment, was of common occurrence; and though 
it M-as tho bounden duty of the representative of the 
British Crown to resent such treatment, it wits not 
less a duty to choose a proper time for carrying his 
resentment into eflect. Ho had been warned by 
the governor-general of India, with reference to tho 
state of affairs in that country, to avoid “ by all 
I>ossible means” a breach with the court of Candy,* 
but tho warning was not regarded. It is true that 
there was cause for war, but not such as admitted of 

no delay. Previous injuries had been submitted to_ 

others involving far deeper wrong were subsequently 
I)ermittcd to pass unexpiated. The seizure of a few 
areka nuts took tho English to Candy—the murder 
of nearly a hundred and fifty of their countrymen 
did not lead them there a second time. If it 
be answered, that the murderous Candians enjoyed 
impunity because the English had not strength to 

North 28th November, 1800. in the WeUesley Despatches, vol. ii. 
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CHAP. XIX. punish them, the same answer might have sufficed 
in the case of the arcka-nuts. The weaknes.9 whicli 
the government displayed, in suffering itself to bo 
deceived by the artifices of Pciime Talauvo—the 
dislionour which it incurred by its treatment of 
Mootto Sawiny—need no remark; they have been 
sufficiently aj>parent in the course of the narrative. 
The war Avas not unavoidable, and it produced little 
except disgrace. It left the relations of Candy and 
the British government as unsettled as it found them 
at its commencement—with this change merely, 
that the Candians had been taught that there was no 
measure of injury to Avhich the British government 
would not submit, not excepting even the ferocious 
murder of a large number of British subjects, for 
the sake of peace. Englishmen’s lives, at the con¬ 
clusion of the war, were of less importance than 
arcka-nuts had been Avhen it was commenced. 

The first infonnation which the governor-general 
received of the war was from the Ceylon Gazette, con¬ 
taining the proclamation of the governor of the island 
announcing its commencement. A heavy j)ecuniary 
demand for the nccessarj’ outlay was immediately 
afterwards made upon Bengal, but it was intimated to 
the governor of Madras that no troops would be 
wanted tmless a second campaign should be necessary, 
which was not thought ])robablc. Subsequentlytroops 
were requested; but the request being rested prin- 
cijially on the apiirehension of a renewal of the war 
with France, and being accompanied by favourable 
representations of the progress of the war in Ceylon, 
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and the means at the governor’s <lis|»osal for carry¬ 
ing it on, there \v;is no rea.«on to helieve that tlie 
want was urgent; and tlie application was more¬ 
over made at a season impracticable for the voyage. 

The anuouiicement of the fatal events in Candv 
opened the real state of aflairs in the island. At 
this time, all the resources of Imlia were recjuire*! 
for the efficient prosecution of the Mahratta war. 
But Ceylon could not be left to ruin; and between 
the 29th of July, when tlie danger first became 
known, and the succeeding November, the islaml 
was reinforced from India by two detachments of the 
King’s troops, amounting re.spectively to two hundred 
and eighty-two and one hundred and eighty-seven, 
by five hundred Bengal volunteers, and three hun¬ 
dred Madras sepoys. 

The effects of tlie separation of Ceylon from the 
government of India wore thus not loft for any 
long period to be conjectured. Almost as soon 
as the separation was efteeted the fmits began to 
appear. The consequences had been foreseen and 
foretold by the govenior-geiieral, but his warnings 
experienced the fate that usually awaits advice 
which runs counter to men’s prejudices and interests. 
Prediction had now become fact. “ Under the now 
constitution, said the Marquis Wellesley, “ treaties 
have been concluded and a war has been under¬ 
taken by the government of Ceylon without the 
previous knowledge of the government-general; the 
expenses of that war have, however, been sujiplied 
in the first instance by the government-general, and 
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CHAP. XIX. the calamities ■whicli have attended the progress of 
the war have occasioned demands for troops from 
the government-general. Whether the war in Cey¬ 
lon could have been altogether avoided; whether its 
commencement could have been postponed to a 
more convenient season; or whether its conduct 
could have been improved, and an early and honour¬ 
able i>cace established upon permanent founda¬ 
tions, are questions which it is neither my jircsent 
duty nor intention to examine; but it is evident 
tliat every arrangement connected with these ques¬ 
tions might have been formed with greater ad¬ 
vantage under the direct authority of the power 
wliicli must ultimately furnish the supplies for war 
and provide the securities of jieace. Had the go¬ 
vernment of Ceylon remained subordinate to this 
govcniment, the war in that island, if deemed ne¬ 
cessary, would have been undertaken after a deli¬ 
berate preparation of sufficient resources, and after 
a full consideration of the most effectual means of 
supplying them. This government could not have 
been taken by surprise with respect to the actual 
commencement of the Avar, or to its result; and an 
opportunity Avould have been afforded of apportion¬ 
ing, at an early period of time, to the service in 
Ceylon such aid as might have appeared, on a just 
comparison of objects and means, to be compatible 
Avith due attention to other branches of the service 
in India, or to be indispensably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon. The independence of Ceylon has 
placed all these considerations beyond the reach of 
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tliegovernor-prenoral in council, who wa.s unapprizLMi chap. xix. 
of the approach of war in Ceylon until it had ac- 
tually commenced, ami of the j)robablo demand for 
considerable reinforcements in Ceylon, until a war 
on the continent of India had limited the means of 
furnisliing them.”* 

• Letter from Marcjiiis Wcllcslej* to Lord Hobart, .lOtli Nov. 

1S03, published in vol. iii. of the Wcllesk-y Dcspatclies. 

■While it cannot be denial that Mr. North, in his tnuisactions 
uitl» the court of Csuidy, was for the most part singularly unfor¬ 
tunate. justice requires tlie avowal that he sq.pcars to have 
been an .'uninblc and estimable man. and to have borne with him 
from Ceylon the good wishes of all the British inhabitants. The 
Wclle.>^hy Dc.'patches contain a few of his letters, wliich disj.lay 
all tlie fmnkness. spirit, and wit for which his distinguislud rela¬ 
tive gained credit, even from those who were a.'isailing tlic trea¬ 
sury bench, of wliich he was so long the able defended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHAP. XX. The conclusion of j)eace with Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar did not relieve the British govern¬ 
ment from all ajijirchension of danger from Mah- 
ratta enemies, nor allow of the immediate recal of 
its armies from the field. Holkar was to have aided 
those two chiefs against the English, and actually 
dispatched for the purpose a body of troops under 
a militar)’ adventurer known as Ameer Khan; but 
the commander, hearing of the glorious battle of 
Assye, became too much alarmed to proceed, and 
returned to his employer.* Holkar participated in 
the fright of his servant to an extent sufficient to 
restrain him from taking any decisive steps against 
the English ; but he endeavoured by correspondence 
to rouse the spirit of the native princes against 
them. He also plundered the territories of some of 
the allies and dependents of the British govern¬ 
ment ; and though this was by no means an unequi¬ 
vocal demonstration of enmity, seeing that it is the 
IMahratta custom to plunder friends and foes with 
the greatest impartiality, it was justly deemed pro- 

• Memoirs of Mobummud Ameer Khan, printed at Calcutta, 
1S32. 
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per to warn him against a repetition of such arts, chap. xx. 
aiul to take measures for defending tlio territories 
of the Company and their allies from attacks 
winch there was some reason to apprehend. Ge- 
nend Lake accordingly took up a position which 
enabled him to restrain Holkar’s predatory oi)era- 
tions in the (piarter where they were most to be 
apprehended; and also, under in.stmctions fnmi tlie 
governor-general, a«ldressed a letter to that cliief, 
expressing the disposition of the Ib-itish government 
to leave him in the unmolested exercise of his au¬ 
thority, j)rovided he would abstain from acts of 
aggression against that govenimeiit and its allies. 

In jiroof of his amicable intentions, lie was re¬ 
quired to withdraw his army from the menacing 
jiosition which it had taken up, to retire within his 
own territories, and to abstain from exacting tribute 
from the allies of the Company, llolkar was also 
invited to send vakeels to the British camj), to make 
known his wishes and form arrangements for the 
establishment of relations of friendship. After a 
considerable time, during which Holkar occui.icd 
himself in addressing friendly letters to General 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding princes filleil 
nith denunciations of the nation and government 
which General Lake represented, vakeels were dis¬ 
patched by him to the British camj). They were, 
as usual with Mahratta negotiators, unfurnished with 
powers to conclu<le any engagement; their function 
was simidy to communicate the demands of their 
master. These demands were, that he should be 
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CHAP. XX. pcrmittetl to collect choxii^ according to the custom 
of liis ancestors—a custom which Holkar regarded 
as too laudable (to saj nothing of its profitableness) 
to bo relinquished ; that certain possessions formerly 
held by his family, including twelve pergunnahs in 
the Doab and a j)ergunnah in Bundlecund, should 
bo given to him; that the country of Hurriana 
should be transferred to him; the country then in 
his possession guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on the same terras as %vith Scindia. As 
those tenns were not proposed with the expectation 
of their being accepted, it is unnecessary to discuss 
their reasonableness or the propriety of putting 
them forward. They were of course rejected, with 
a natural expression of astonishment on the jiart of 
General Lake that they should have been submit¬ 
ted. With reference to a promise formerly given 
by Holkar, the vakeels were asked whether their 
chief would withdraw his troops from their offensive 
position. The answer was explicit far beyond the 
ordinary measure of Mahratta candour; it was, that 
Holkar would not consider the promise binding un¬ 
less the demands which they bad made on his behalf 
should bo complied with. After the conclusion of 
this conference, tho vakeels intimated that some 
relaxation of the terms might be made. The Bri¬ 
tish commander rc])lied by referring to former con¬ 
nections with Holkar; and requiring, as an indis- 
])ensablc preliminary to negotiation, tho immediate 
return of the chief to his oAvn possessions. It 
would be useless to follow in detail tho progress of 
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a ^listinpfiushed in nothin”; IVom oIIhts 

in Avhiclj Malinittas arc j>arties: tho iii-^<»tia(i(>M 
came to an end. as it was evident that it must, 
without any arrangement heiii" cflectcMl; and ordej-s 
were issued to General Lake and General ^\’^elle^•lc•y 
to commence hostile ojierations against Ilolkar Ixith 
in Iliiidostan ami the Deccan. These orders were 
dated the IGth of A|.ril, 180-1. General Welle.sley 
had some time ])eff)re receive*! a menacing letter 
from Ilolkar, demanding the cession of certain pro¬ 
vinces in the Deccan as tlio condition of peace; 
and adtiing that, in the event of war, though Ilolkar 
might be unable to opjmse the British artillerv in 
the field, “ countries of m.any coss should be o\er- 
run, and plundered and burnt;” that General Lake 
“ should not have leisure to breathe for a moment; 
and that calamities would fall on lacs of human 
beings in continued war, by the attacks of” llol- 
kar’s “ army, whicli overwhelm like the waves of 
the sea.” One of those admirable military qua¬ 
lities which pre-eminently distinguished the great 
commander to whom this letter was a<ldressed, and 
which has greatly contributed to his brilliant suc¬ 
cess, is, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, or t<» 
a hasty an<l unpremeditated arningemcnt. when the 
o])l)ortunity exists of making previous jirovision t*> 
meet coming events. In the exercise of this com- 
l>re!iensive j)rudence. General Wellesley forthwith 
proccede*! to place the troops under his immediate 
command in a state ot ecpiipinent f<»r active service, 
and to reinforce the corps in Guzerat. On n*- 
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CHAP. XX. ceiving orders for the commencement of hostile ope¬ 
rations, General Wellesley directed Colonel Murray, 
commanding the force in that province, to march 
with the greater part of it for the purpose of co¬ 
operating with the commander-in-chief in such 
manner as circumstances might require. He like¬ 
wise addressed the resident at Scindia’s court, call¬ 
ing for the aid of that chieftain’s army in support 
of the common cause of the allies. Scindia promised 
to comply, and to adopt the measures suggested by 
General Wellesley. 

ITolkar had been at Ajmeer, within the territories 
of Scindia—ostensibly for purposes of devotion, 
for Hindoo robbers are remarkably devout. His 
devotions being completed, he returned through the 
territories of the Rajah of Jyenaghur, where he re¬ 
mained for some time with a considerable body of 
horse, engaged in a series of predatory occupations, 
which it may be presumed his recent visit to Aj- 
incer had sanctified. To protect the city of Jyena¬ 
ghur, General Lake made a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, Avhich were placed 
under the command of Colonel Monson, of the King’s 
7Cth regiment. Their approach disturbed Holkar 
in the exorcise of his vocation, and caused him to 
retire with some precipitancy to the southward. 
He was followed by General Lake, the detachment 
under Colonel Monson continuing in advance. On 
A. D. 1804. the 10th of May, a detachment was made from the 
main body for the purpose of attacking Tonk JRani- 
]ioora, a Rajpoot toun about sixty miles from the 
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capital of Jycna^liur, in the occupation of Ilolkar. chap, xx 
The (lotacliinont, consisting of three battalions of 
native infantry, a ro^inient of native cavalry, and a 
jiroportioii of artillery, was cominandcil bv Lieutenant 
Colonel Don. The attack was made at two o’clock 
on the mornings of the 15tli of May. Colonel Don a.d. isot. 
advanced with his j)arty undiscovered to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the g:Jitoway; they were 
then fired upon by a i)ioquet on their right, but the 
jiarty moved on without noticing the interruption. 

On coming within a hnndrc<l yards of the ])assage 
they encountered a smart fire from the rampart. 

This was returned by a fire of musketry, which did 
considerable execution among the men on the ram¬ 
parts. The first gate uas then successfully blown 
open; the fire of musketry being kej)t uj) for the 
purjiose of dislodging the people who occupied the 
Morks. Tlie second gate, being out of repair, was 
not shut; the third and fourth were blown open, 
and the British force entered the town. While 
some of the assailants scoured the ramparts. Colonel 
Don pushed on with the remainder to a small gate¬ 
way on the south side of the fort, through which the 
enemy were making their escape. The success of 
this attempt deprived Holkar of the only footing 
that he had in Hindostan north of the ChumbnI. 

The country commanded by the fort of Tonk Rain- 
I)oora necessarily passed under the control of the 
jiossessors of the fort. 

Ilolkar, however, had fled so rapidly, and to such 
a distance, that it was deemed inexpedient for the 
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CHAP. XX. main bo<ly of the British army to attempt following 
him; and General Lake determined to march his 
troo])s back into quarters, leaving to Colonel Mon- 
son, with the detachment under his command, the 
duty of guarding against the return of Holkar, while 
Colonel Murray, it was expected, was moving against 
him from Guzerat. This determination of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief seems to be little in accordance 
with his general character; nor is it easy to under¬ 
stand why the main body of the anny could not 
keep the field as well as Colonel Monson’s detach¬ 
ment. It appears, indeed, that General Lake’s army 
were sufiering much in liealth from the operation of 
the hot winds, and that their cattle were j>erish!ng 
from want of forage. Colonel Monson’s detachment, 
being composed entirely of infantry, would have 
fewer wants than a force of which a large proj)ortion 
was cavalry; but, on the other hand, from the want 
of cavalry it would possess fewer facilities for sup¬ 
plying its necessities. The retrograde movement 
of General Lake seems also to have been subject to 
difficulties and hardships not inferior to those which 
might have been expected to attend his advance, 
and the loss of men almost incredible, with reference 
to the fact that they never met an enemy, excepting 
a few robbers of lower grade than the freebooters 
whom the army had advanced to jjunish.* The 

• Major Tliom, who was a witness of the miseries endured 
and a participator in them, reports the troops os suffering “ in¬ 
describable misery from the burning wind, which, after passing 
over the great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere in these 
regions an intcusitj’ of heat scarecly to be conceived even by 
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march was at Icnj^th completed and tlie troops dis- chap, xx, 
pcrsed to their allotted stations. 

those who have been seasoned to the fur>' of a vertical sun. 

In ever)' direction.” he says. '• where the ])cstiferous cur¬ 
rent has any influence the effects arc painful to those who 
have the misfortune of being cx])oscd to it. but westwjird of 
the Jumna the fiery blast is still more distressing, from the 
want of rivers and Lakes to temper its severity, the nearest 
resemblance to which, perhaps, is the e.xtreine glow of an iron- 
foundry in the height of summer; though even that is but a 
feeble comparison, since no idea can be formed of the causticity 
of the ssmdy particles which are home along with the wind, like 
hot embers, peeling off the skin and raising blisters wherever they 
chance to full.” At certain periods of the march. Major Thorn 
states that from ten to fifteen Europeans were buried <laily. 

'• Young men,” he continues. *• who set out in the morning full 
of spirits and in all the vigour of health, dropped dead immediately 
on reaching the encampment ground, and many were smitten on 
the road by the overpowering force of the sun. especially when at 
the meridian, the rays darting downward like a torrent of fire, 
under which many brave and athletic men fell, without the possi¬ 
bility of receiving any relief. 'iTiose who were thus struck sud¬ 
denly turned giddy, foamed at the mouth, and as instantaneously 
became lifeless. Even when encamped, the sufferings of the sol¬ 
diers were e.xcruciating; for the tents in general were ill adapted to 
afford shelter against the solar heat at this season, when the ther¬ 
mometer in the shade frequently exceeded one hundred and thirty 
degrees of Fahrenheit. The misery was further increased by the 
scarcity of water, o^ng to the debility and mortality that prevailed 
among the bAeasties, or persons employed in procuring this ines¬ 
timable article. Numbers of these water-carriers pcrishctl through 
the fatigue wluch they underwent in this fiery climate, where the 
natives suffer more than even Europeans themselves when called 
to extraordinary exertions. Such were the alBicting circumstances 
of our march ; and these were further aggravated by tlic increas¬ 
ing number of our sick, many of whom were obliged to be con¬ 
voyed on the common hackeries.or countrj'carts, without any cover¬ 
ing, and conswjuentlycxposcd to the sun through thcwhole day. the 
vehicles very often not reaching the camp before evening.” Sub- 
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Although the celerity of Holkar’s retreat had 
rendered it impracticable for the English army to 
keep near him, his movements had been accom¬ 
panied by a body of Hindostanee cavalry dispatched 
for the purpose. It consisted of two parties; one 
commanded by Captain Gardiner, an officer in the 
service of the Rajah of .Tycnaghur, the other by 
Lieutenant Lucan, of the King’s service. On the 
29th of May, Colonel Gardiner learned that a native 
chieftain named Tantia, in the interest of Holkar, 
was encamped with a considerable force at no great 
distance from him. With the assistance of Lieutenant 
Lucan this place was attacked, and the whole of the 
infantry, amounting to about two thousand, surren¬ 
dered, on condition of being escorted to the camp 
of I3a])poogcc Scindia, who commanded the troops 
which Dowlut Row Scindia, in ostensible confor¬ 
mity with his engagements, had put in motion 
against Ilolkar. There the prisoners were to be 
released, under promise of never serving against the 
Rritish government. 

In another quarter the British arms met with re¬ 
verses. Ameer Khan, with a large body of predatory 
horse, fell suddenly on two companies of British 
sepoys and about fifty artillerjTiicn, cmj>loyed in the 
trenches against a small fort iiiBundlecund, destroyed 

scqucntly Major Thom obscn'cs: ** Nmcteen Europeans were 
buried this day; and melancholy indeed it was to see the route 
of our army traced by heaps of earth, giving cover to the remains of 
so many gallant young soldiers, who, after escaping the dangers 
incident to the fire and steel of war, fell pitiable victims to the 
climatc/’—Narrutivc, pages 345, 346, 347. 
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the wIjoIc party, nnd oarrioil off their pins and tum- 
l)rils. According to this inarauder’s rej)ort ho gained 
other advantages, hut the English accounts vary 
from his own; and Jis ho entirely forgets to recor<l 
Ills subsequent defeat and the dispersion of his force, 
though sufficiently notorious, it is evident that his 
Btatement cannot be admitted without a minute in¬ 
quiry into its truth, whicli the importance of the 
facts is not sufficient to warrant. 

The trifling disasters sustaineil in Bundlecund 
were succeeded by others far more serious. Subse¬ 
quently to the capture of Tonk Hampoora, Colonel 
Don, with so many of liis detachment as were not 
required for the garrison of that jilace, joined Colonel 
Monson, who, thus reinforced, moved in the direc¬ 
tion of Kotah, and arrived in its vicinity early in 
June. Here he was joined by a bo<ly of troops in 
the service of the Rajah of Kotah. Pursuing a 
southerly course, he advanced to the strong pass of 
Mokundra, where he halted a few days to collect sup¬ 
plies; after which, resuming his march, ho arrived 
on the 1st of July in the neighbourhood of the for¬ 
tress of Hinglaisghur, an old jiossession of Ilolkar’s 
family, and held in his name by a garrison of eight 
hundred foot and three hundred horse. It mms 
assailed on the 2nd, and carried with great rapidity 
and inconsiderable loss. Colonel Monson subse¬ 
quently advanced his position about fifty miles be¬ 
yond the Mokundra pass, to a place where he was 
informed sujiplies could be obtained, and from which 
also he o.xjiected to be able to communicate with 
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CHAP. XX. Colonel Murray, at that time on his inarch from 
Guzerat towards Oujein with a considerable de¬ 
tachment, Colonel Monson’s corps had been origi¬ 
nally unaccompanied by cavalry, but before this 
period it had been Joined by two bodies of irregular 
horse, one (already mentioned) under the command of 
Lieutenant Lucan, the other commanded by 13ap- 
poqjeo Scindia. 

Colonel Murray, after advancing a certain dis¬ 
tance towards Ou jein, became suddenly alanned; re¬ 
solved to retire behind the Maine river, and ac¬ 
tually fell back for the purpose. This retrograde 
movement gave confidence to llolkar, M’ho, after his 
retreat, had taken ])ost in Malwa, with the Chumbul 
river between him and Colonel Monson. This post 
ho now quitted, and recrossed the river with his 
whole army. It had been the intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holkar, but under the influence, 
as it is represented, of motives arising from various 
causes—a deficiency of grain in his camp, the ab¬ 
sence of a detachment employed to bring up a sup¬ 
ply, and of another part of his force that was on 
its march to join him from Hinglaisghur, but above 
all, the retreat of Colonel Murray—he determined 
to retire to the Mokuiidra [)ass—a determination in¬ 
duced, it is said, by the treacherous advice of Cap- 
poojee Scindia.* Accordingly, at four in the mom- 
A. D. 1804. ing, on the 8th of July, he sent oft’ the whole of his 

* So stated by Ameer Ktion. who, havang on this occasion no 
apparent motive for falsehood, ought not perhaps to be entiicly 
disbelieved • 
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stores to Soonarah, the troops remain- cilAP. xx. 
iiig on the ground of encampnient, in order of battle, ~~ 
till Iialf-past nine. The infantry then move<l of!^ 
the cavalry being left on tlie ground with orders to 
follow in half an hour, and to send Colonel iNIonsoii 
the earliest intelligence of Ilolkar’s motions. The in¬ 
fantry met with no interruption ; but after inarclnng 
about twelve miles, a report reached them, that at a 
considerable distance in their rear Lieutenant Lucan’s 
cavaliy had been attacke<l by the whole of that of 
Ifolkar. Colonel Monson immediately formed his 
troops in order of battle, and was j)rocecding to 
the suiij>ort of tlie party attacked, when IJappo(»jec 
Scindia arrived with the fearful intelligence that 
they were no longer in a situation to receive sup¬ 
port. They had been nearly cut to i)icces; and their 
gallant commander, dreadfully wounded, had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy.* It is said that this 
catastrophe was occasioned by the cavalry having 

remained longer on the field than Colonel Mouson 
intended. 

On receiving the nows of the destruction of so 
large a portion of his force. Colonel Monson re¬ 
sumed his march towards the Mokundra pas-s which 
he reached on the following day without molesta¬ 
tion. 

♦ Tliis brave officer, who had rendered excellent sci^dce in the 
war with Scindia. died soon after tlic action—of liis wounds. 
aggra^ ated by neglect and ill-treatment, according to one report— 
of poison, according to another. 
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CHAP. XX. On the morning of the 10th of July a large body 
A.D. 1804. of the enemy’s cavalry made their appearance, and 
their numbers continued gradually to increase till 
noon on the 11th, when llolkar, with a degree of 
modesty becoming his character, sent a letter to 
Colonel Monson, demanding the surrender of the 
guns and small arms of the British force. On re¬ 
ceiving a refusal — for it need scarcely be stated 
that the insolent demand was refused—llolkar di¬ 
vided his force into three bodies, which at the same 
])oint of time attacked the front and flanks of 
Colonel Monson’s corjis. The assailants were bravely 
repulsed; but, not dismayed by their first failure, 
they repeatedly returned to the attack, and were as 
often driven back with severe loss. Finding that 
he couhl make no impression on the men whoso 
arms ho had coolly demanded, llolkar drew olVhis 
troops to the distance of about four miles, where ho 
was Joined by his infantry and guns. 

The brave resistance ofierod by the British force 
oil this occasion is but a brilliant speck in the train 
of disaster and suffering. Colonel Monson had in¬ 
tended to make a stand at Mokundra, but fearful 
that the enemy might get to his rear and cut off 
his communication with the pass and with the to^vn 
of Kotah, which was the only place from whence ho 
could obtain supplies—adverting, moreover, to the 
circumscribed nature of his ])osition, to the reputed 
strength of Holkar’s force, and the supposed weight 
and number of that chieftain’s guns, he resolved to 
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continue liis retreat to Kotah; and so ^eat was liis 
anxiety to avoid an engagement, tliat he left Ids 
camp standing to deceive the enemy, llis marcli 
to Kotah was performed under inclement skies 
and through an inundated country, and when he 
arrived fresh difficulties awaited him. The Kajah 
declined to admit the British troops into the town, 
and declared that he could furnish no provisions, <)f 
which they began to bo greatly in want; Colonel 
Monson was, therefore, comj)ellcd to pursue his 
inarch amidst nearly all the i)rivation and suffering 
which can attend the movement of an anny. On 
the 15th July the guns became so firmly embedded 
in the mud which formed tlie basis of the ro:ul by 
which they had to be transported, as to defy all the 
cflorts made to extricate them; they were conse¬ 
quently spiked and abandoned. The march was 
then continued through a countrj" completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet M’as crossed, and 
on the 29th the whole of the corps was at Tonk 
llam])Oora. On its progress several trilling con¬ 
flicts took place, in all of which the character of the 
British troops was maintained. 

As soon as the situation of Colonel Monson at 
Mokundra had become known to the commander- 
in-chief, a reinforcement of two battalions of sepoys, 
with four six-pounders and two howitzers, and a 
body of Ilindostanee cavalry, liad been dispatched 
from Agra to his relief, as well as a supply of grain. 
This reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
liampoora, where he remained for several days, jls if 
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CHAP. XX. with the intention of making a stand. He, however, 
finally resumed his retreat, but not until the enemy 
A.D. 1801 . were close upon him. On the 22nd of August ho 
arrived at the Banas river, which was so swollen 
as to render it impossible to cross. A halt was thus 
unavoidable, and opportunity was afforded for the 
assemblage of the whole force of the enemy in the 
noighbourliood of the detachment. On the 24th the 
river being fordable was crossed in the face of the 
enemy. A sharp action took place, in which a singld 
battalion of native infantr}' not only resisted an attack 
of the enemy, but charged and drove them from seve¬ 
ral of tlieir guns, which, however, they wore unable 
to retain. So fiir from carrying off the enemy’s guns, 
the British commander was unable to secure his 
own baggage, the whole of which was abandoned to 
facilitate the retreat of the corps to Kooshailgur, 
which ho readied on the night of the 28th. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson found a party, 
consisting of six companies of sepoys, which he had 
sent forward under Captain Nicholl, with the trea¬ 
sure of the detachment, the day preceding the 
action at the Banas river. This party, on the night 
of its arrival, had been attacked by a body of troops 
belonging to Scindia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till the morning, when the whole of the 
detachment-, with a company of native infantiy pre¬ 
viously stationed at Kooshailgur, entered the fort, 
having learned that it was the intention of Scindia’s 
commander to levy a contribution on the town, 
though it belonged to the Rajah of Jeypore, an ally 
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of the British govonunont. Here a f«*rnial (leniaiid chap. xx. 
was made by the Mahratta leader of tlie suiTeiulor 
of all the elephants, treasures, and arms of the 
detachment; on compliance with which. Captain 
Nicholl was graciously assured he should be jter- 
niitted to depart without molestation, wliile refusal 
was to be visited by a cannonade. This was not 
an empty threat, for a battery of ten guns w;is 
opened on the fort; and a few horn's afterwaials a 
body of Scindla’s infantn' entered the town, from 
which j)osition they were immediately driven by a 
party ofsej)oy.s,not exceeding, if it amounted to, one- 
sixth of the number of the enemy, led by Lieutenant 
Harriott. Caj)tain Nicholl intended to Iblluw up 
this success by storming the battery, but tin* Scin- 
dians prudently disai)pointed him by moving oft’ the 
guns to their camp. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficulties 
thickened. He had expected to find there five bat¬ 
talions, and twenty pieces of cannon belonging to the 
llajah of Jeyi>orc, but they had been withdniwn be¬ 
fore his arrival. The whole of Holkar’s cavalry were 
gathering and encamping around him; and at this 
nionicnt, when the fidelity and braverj' of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he <liscovered a 
correspondence between some native commissioned 
officers and Holkar, having for its object the transfer 
of certain battalions to the enemy. The danger 
being known, measures of precaution were taken; 
but the greater part of two companies of infantry de¬ 
serted, with about four hundred of the irregular horse. 

2 F 2 
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CHAP. XX. Colonel Monson left Koosbailgliur on tlic day after 
Ills arrival: and, having formed his detachment into 
an oblong square, resumed his march. The enemy 
followed, harassing them by repeated attempts to 
charge, which were met with exemplary coolness 
A nnd spirit. At sunset, on the 28th of August, the 

<letachment was at the Biana jiass, where it w'as 
intended to halt for the night, the march having 
been continued from one o’clock in the morning, 
and the troops having been called upon not long 
before to repel a desperate charge from the enemy’s 
cavalry. Tlie reception given to the enemy deterred 
theni from immediately renewing the attempt, but 
their guns arrived at the Binna pass siinultaneonsly 
with the British force, and the halt of the latter was 
the signal for the commencement of a powerful 
cannonade. This compelled Colonel Monson to 
proceed; and from this ju'riod the order and regu¬ 
larity which had previously been maintained appears 
to have been lost. Separate portions of the detach¬ 
ment made their way, in their own manner, to 

Agra, and by the 31st all who escajied the enemy 
had arrived there. 

The retreat of Colonel Monson must be placed 
among the most lamentable transactions which the 
history of British India presents to notice. The 
suflerings of so many brave men as were involved 
in the calamity, the loss of so many valuable lives 
as were unavoidably sacrificed to purchase the safety 
of the remainder, appeals strongly to those feelings 
of .symjiathy which are awakened when, censing to 
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jo^rd an anny as a wliolo—ceasiii" to view it as chap. xx. 
a vast Jiiachine framed to effect "rent ohjects, we 
contemplate its members as individual men, in¬ 
fluenced by jrood and evil circumstances, like tliosc 
for whom their swonls are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful cnmj>ai^ii acts but as an ex¬ 
citing romance. The fate of those avIio fell, ami of 
those who surAived to umlergo renewed trials ami 
privations, was the more bitter, because, with re¬ 
gard to them, the conqueror’s triumph secured not 
the conqueror’s reward. In all their conflicts with 
the enemy the English were successful; but the ear 
of the dying sohlier was not solacetl by the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field hatl been won 
and Avould be held by his countrymen and conmules ; 
nor could he who had escaped the dangei-s by which 
he had been surrounded exult in the reflection that 
the only remaining duty Avas to pursue those Avhom 
he had aided in discomfiting. When the enemy 
Avere repelled, the only hope afforded by success Avas 
that time might be gained for pursuing the move¬ 
ment Avhich Avas to carry the victoi-s further from the 
enemy—the only jjrospect before the soldier Avas a 
repetition of similar conflicts, under circumstances 
of e(|ual or greater discouragement. 

Such are the reflections naturally engemlered by 
one vicAv of this affecting passage in the history of 
our country’s connection with India. Turning to 
the colder aspect in Avhich the statesman must re¬ 
gard it, the ellect is not less disheartening. The 
retreat of Colonel Mouson’s force before Ilolkar in- 
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CHAP. XX. volvctl not merely the loss of so much territorj*, the 
oeciipation of which would have aided in bringing the 
freebooter to terms—not merely the loss of so mucli 
time, and the indefinite postponement of the object in 
view—not merely the useless expenditure of the re« 
sources of the state, by a great sacrifice of blood and 
treasure, unattended by any return—all these were 
evils, but none of them was the master evil. It 
wa.s the moral effect of this g^eat misfortune—it was 
the loss of a portion of national honour, and, conse¬ 
quently, of national strength—it was the fearful en¬ 
couragement which it aflbrded to the hopes fiot 
only of llolkar but of ever)’ enemy of the British 
government throughout India, and the despondency 
and distrust likely to be generated in the minds of 
the native subjects of that government, and of its 
friends beyond the ]>ale of its own dominion. Here, 
in a political view, were the chief grounds for regret. 
Every such check as that received by the British 
nrins in this case takes something, for a time at 
least, from that confidence on the one side, and that 
dread on the other, which possess an inherent ten¬ 
dency to realize the anticipations to which they gave 
birth. However equally matched in all that consti¬ 
tutes natural strength, the combatant whoso licart 
glows with the expectation of victory, and he whose 
spirit quails under the fear of defeat, meet, in truth, 
uj)on very unequal tenns. 

An inquiry into the sources of the disaster will 
tend to shew that it was not a inisfortuno resulting 
from causes which could not have been guanled 
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affaiiist: it will also evince that tlic hlanie attached chap. xx. 
to it extends to more than one |(ei-son. lien 
General Lake detached Colonel Monson, his ordei-s 
were that the latter should reniaiii at such a distance 
from the main army ns might enable him to receive 
suj)port from it: yet General Lake, not long after¬ 
wards, retired with his army to cantonments, leaving 
Colonel Monson without the jiower of obtaining that 
support which ho hud previously thought it ueces- 
sai-y to preserve. 

Colonel Monson, however, increased the danger 
by advancing beyond the position which ho had 
been instructetl to take. This was in the vicinity 
of the passes of Bhoondec and Lakery, in the <’hain 
of mountains to the southward of Tonk Kainpnora. 

He thought that advantage would arise from ad¬ 
vancing to Mokundra, which he represented as a 
jilace equally defensible. Subsequently he extended 
his advance even far beyond Mokundra, thus greatly 
adding to the distance between his detachment ami 
the anny which had receded from it. lie did not, 
however, calculate on being attacked—the return of 
Holkarwa.s a stejj for which the English commander 
was quite unprepared. He believed the freebooting 
chief to be destitute of the means of offering any 
serious annoyance, and this fjclief was shared by 
General Lake. The last-named officer, addressing 
the govcnior-general, says:—“ At this period ”—the 
period when, having resolved to leave Colonel Mon- 
son’s detachment in the Held, he withdrew his own 
army into cantonments—“ At this i)cri<i«l 1 was in- 
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CHAP. XX. formed from all quarters that Holkar’s pecuniary 
resources were reduced to the lowest ebb; that his 
army was filled Avith terror and dismay; and that 
his troops, who before had been mutinous and dis¬ 
contented, were now deserting from him in great 
numbers. These representations Avero rendered 
more probable from the consideration that a suc¬ 
cessful Avar is necessary to retain together an army, 
and to support the confidence of troops whose chief 
bond of union is plunder. I therefore guA’c them 
considerable credit, although I found it imjiossible 
to obtain accurate information, and was aware of 
the exaggeration AA’hich the iiatiAes of this country 
give to all their relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy’s jJOAver and resources, and the great distance 
to Avhich ho had prosecuted his flight, appearing to 
me in a great measure to have rclca.sed tliosc states 
Avith Avhich Ave Averc in alliance from all hazard of 
future depredations, and to have deprived JcsAAnint 
Kao Ilolkar of all ho]ies of success in any future 
attempt to inA'adc the British territories in Hixulos- 
tan, I determined Avithout further delay to withdraAV 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
Avithin the Company’s provinces.” Such A\’as the 
source of the errors of both General Lake and 
Colonel Monson, an^ instances of similar delusions 
are not uufrequont. A largo portion of the reverses 
Avhich have been sustained by the British nation in 
the Kast are to bo traced to an absurd confidence 
either in the good faith of an enemy, or in his weak¬ 
ness, or in his Avant of disposition to attack. 
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But while Colonel Monson did not entertain that chai’. xx. 
dcg^ree of ajiprchension with regard to llolkar which 
the resources of that chief warranted, it is but just 
to remcniber that ho did not anticipate that com¬ 
plete destitution of support which it was his fate to 
experience. He confided in the advance of Colonel 
Murray from Guzerat; and to the extraordinary 
conduct of that officer in falling back, the ruin whicli 
overtook Colonel Monson’s corps may be attributed. 

Sent forward by the commander-in-chief to a dis¬ 
tance at which no aid could be furnished within a 
reasonable |)eriod—led on to a .still greater distance 
by his own ardent tenijiei'ament and his reliance on 
the advance of Colonel Murray—Colonel Monson 
seems to have felt no alarm till Ilolkar’s sudden 
change from retreat to advance roused him to even 
more than a just sense of his danger. From this 
moment he appears to have lost all confidence in 
himself, and to have possessed no settled j)lan of 
procec<ling. His first impression was to engage the 
enemy; and whatever might have been the event, 
its cfTects could scarcely have been worse than those 
of the tamer course which he j>referred, and in which 
he ijcrsevcrcd till he reached Agra, lie genenilly 
avoided the enemy when practicable, although when 
forced into action he was successful. Advertin'^ to 
llolkar having been permitted to cross the Chum- 
bul unmolested, General Lake says:—“ Perhaps the 
omission should have been rejiaired by an attack 
under the most favoiii-able circumstances that could 
afterwards be obtained. His numbei's were cer- 
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CHAP. XX. taiiily inferior to those of tlic enemy ; but he had on 
his side discipline, approved valour, and the choice 
of ])osition. A bold effort was likewise evidently 
necessary to extricate him from bis situation, and to 
avoid the disgrace and misfortunes inseparable from 
a ra})id retreat.”* A bolder man than Colonel 
Monson never drew a sword; and yet his retreat 
before Ilolkar was characterized by a degree of 
timidity and vacillation of which the military history 
of Great Britain presents few examples. He medi¬ 
tated a stand at Mokuudra, but sudden alarm in¬ 
duced him to abandon his camp and quit that place 
with singular prccij)itation. At Tonk Rampoora he 
lingered till the enemy was close on his rear, dis¬ 
tracted, as it appears, between the orders of the 
commander-in-chief forbidding his further retreat 
and his own conviction that retreat was inevitable. 
The fatal detention at this place led to all the calami¬ 
ties that followed in rapid succession, till discipline 
gave way before them, and retreat became flight.f 

• I>cttcr to Marquis Wellesley, July 1, 1805. 

t Speaking of Colonel Monson nt a later period, General Lake 
It is sonicwliat extraordinary that a inan brave ns a lion 
should have no judgment or reflection.’* Without taking tlic 
trouble of inquiring whether tliis proposition be sustained by 
general experience, General Lake might, by honest self-reflection 
alone, have ascertained the possibility of a man being *' brave as 
a lion, though endowed but moderately with the intellectual 
l)owcrs which are necessary to tl»e formation of a perfect general. 

General Wellesley, in a letter to Colonel Wallace, 12th Sep¬ 
tember, 1804 (see Wellington Despatches), mokes some remarks 
%vith reference to Colonel Monson’s retreat, which are the more 
valuable as they exhibit some of the principles, the observ- 
imcc of which lias mainly contributed to the eminent success of 
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To erase the scandal brought on the British name chap. XX. 
by the unfortunate result of Colonel Monson’s move¬ 
ment, every resource of the government was imme¬ 
diately employed. Measures were taken for the 
speedy equipment of several distinct armies, destined 
to act in diflerent {juarters, ami to act ortensively. 

The governor-general avowed his decided jirefenMice 
f«>r such a plan, as coinpare<l with any plans merely 
defensive; and his judgment on this j»oint entirely 
coincided with that of his distinguished brother.* 

the great writer. He says, “ \Vc have some important lessons 
from this campaign: 

" First: we should never employ a coq)s on a seivicc for which 
it is not fully equal. 

“ Secondly : against the Mahrattos in particular, but ag:unst all 
enemies, we should take care to be sure of plenty of provisions, 

" Thirdly: experience bos shewn us that British troops can 
never depend upon rajalis or any allies for their supplies. Our own 
oinccrs must purchase them; and if we should employ a native 
ill such an important service, we ought to see the supplies before 
we expose our troops in the situation in which we may want them. 

Fourthly : when wc have a fort which can support our opera- 
tions, such as Ilampoora to the northward, or Ahmednuggur or 
Chandore in your quarter, wc should immediately adopt effectual 
means to fill it with provisions and stores in case of need. 

•' Fifthly: when we cross a river likely to be full in the rains, 
wc ought to have a post and boats upon it; as I have upon idl 
the rivers south of Poona, and os you have, I hope, upon the 
Bccmah and tlic Godaverjr. 

" In respect to the operations of a corps in the situation of 
Monson’s, they must be decided and quick; and in all retreats 
it must be recollected that they arc safe aud easy in projiortion 
to the number of attacks made by tlie retreating corps. But 
attention to the foregoing observations will, I hope, prevent a 
Britisil corps from retreating/^ 

* Gciiend Wellesley, writing to General Stuart, on the 7th 
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CHAP. XX. Among the first and most important measures of 
preparation was the establishment of an army in 
Ilindostan, equij>ped for light movements, and of 
sufficient strength to encounter, with a prosj)ect of 
success, the main body of Holkar's force. This anny, 
it was proposed, should be commanded by General 
Lake, and joined by a body of irregular horse to be 
fnniished by the allies. All reliance on merely de¬ 
fensive operations was to be abandoned. Holkar 
was to be ])resse(l, if possible, to an action, and if the 
attempt should fail, to bo pursued to the last extre¬ 
mity. The oomniander-in-chief accordingly marched 
.\.i). 1801 . on the 3rd of September from Cawnpore, with the 
M-hole of the European cavalry and infantry at that 
place, and arrived on the 22nd at Agra. There 
another portion of the intended anny of Ilindostan 
had been assembleil, and was at this time encamped 
at Seouinlrn, about six miles distant from Agra. 
The a.ssembled fiucc consisted of three regiments of 
European light dragoons, five regiments of native 
cavalry and the horse artillery, the King’s 7Gth 
regiment of foot, the flank companies of the King’s 
22m1 foot, ten battalions of native infantry, and the 
usual jiroportion of artillery. 

Holkar had taken jiossession of Muttra, the British 

Mny, 1804, saidIf General Lake would moke a good dash 
at Holkar, the war could not last a fortnight 5 but if he should 
stand upon the defensive in Hindostan, it will lost for a lengtli of 
time.” 'Ilie same opinion was expressed in a letter to Major Mal¬ 
colm. Doth letters will be found in the Wellington Despatches. 
1 he determination of General Lake to act on the defensive de¬ 
stroyed all probability of the war being a short one. 
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force there having abandoned it on the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, leaving beliind tliein a large quantity of grain 
and baggage, which, together with the town, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On the approach of the 
British army, which inarched from Secundra on the 
1st of October, Ilolkar drew oft’ to the north-west, 
along the bank of the Jumna. ^Muttra was re-occu- 
]iiod by a force under Colonel Don, and three suc¬ 
cessive attempts were made by the eonnnander-in- 
chief, on the 2nd, 7th, and lOtli of October, to 
bring the enemy’s cavalry to action, but in vain. 
In the meantime his infai\|tn’ and guns had been 
moving in the direction of Delhi, and on the 8th of 
October they arrived before that city. 

The British resident. Colonel Ochterlonv, had 
anticipated the visit, and provided, as far a.s lay in 
his ])ower, for the consequences, by calling in vari¬ 
ous portions of troops, regular and irregular, an«I 
making other jireparatious for the defence of the 
city. To place it in a defensible state was, how¬ 
ever, no easy task. The city is of great extent; 
it was unprotected, except by a wall badly con¬ 
structed, in many places without a pai-apet, and 
so far from being capable of resisting the guns of 
the enemy, unable to bear the shock of those 
that might bo discharged in its defence. Redoubts 
were constructed at two of the gates, and some 
])artial repairs of the old defences performed. But, 
after all had been effected, the means of resistance 
were contemptible; while a great jiart of the troops 
within the city were of such a de.scription that no 
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CHAP. XX. reliance could be placed either upon their fidelity 
or tlieir courage, and the general population was of 
the worst character. 

Ilolkar’s army amounted to about seventy thou¬ 
sand men. The force which was to defend Delhi 
against this overwhelming host consisted of two 
battalions of native infantry and four companies of 
another, but a large proportion of these %vere obliged 
to be devoted to the protection of the palace and 
person of the ICmperor. Besides the regular troops, 
there were about two corps of irregular horse and 
the same number of irfogular infantry, and a corps 
of matcblock-men. But all the irregular horse de¬ 
serted on the approach of Ilolkar—some of them 
to Join him—and the matchlock-men broke into 
mutiny. The mutiny was subducil by severe pun¬ 
ishment, but most of the corps subsequently de- 
serteil. 

The British force was at this time encamped under 
the walls; they were soon afterwards attacked and 
driven into the town. The enemy then brought 
uj> a hundred and thirty guns and commenced a 
tremendous cannonade. 

The officer in command of the garrison was 
Lieutenant Colonel Burn, who, with his corps, had 
been called in from Saharunpore, and a soldier better 
calculated to contend M’ith the difficulties of his 
situation could not have been found. Amidst all the 
disheartening circumstances of that situation was 
one which yet remains to bo noticed. The com- 
mander-in-chief, under the belief that it was impos- 
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sible for so small a force to defend both the city ami 
the person of the Emperor, liad ordered that tlie 
former should be abandoned and that the exertions of 
the garrison slionld 1)0 devoted solely to the defence 
of the citadel. The political resident forwarded this 
order to Colonel Burn, with instructions to act u|»on 
it. lie subsequentlv went in person to require com¬ 
pliance ; but in the meantime Colonel Burn, in a<ldi- 
tion to the suggestions of his o\ni excellent judgment 
and noble spirit, had fortified himself with the oj>i- 
nion of some of his officers in whom he placed confi- 
<lence, and had delonnined not to abandon the city. 
He was reminded of the peril which he incurred ; but 
he was prepared to encounter it. 

The cannonade commenced bv Ilolkar was con- 
tinned, without intermission, day and night. It was 
evident that a practicable breach wouhl soon be 
effected, and Colonel Burn resolved to interrupt the 
progress of the besiegers by a sortie. This was made 
on the evening of the 10th of October, when a party, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion under 
Colonel Bum, and one hundred and fifty irregulars 
commanded by Lieutenant Kose, proceeded to storm 
the enemy’s batter}’. They succeeded with little 
difficulty in gaining possession of it, spiked the guns, 
and retreated with small loss. 

On the 13th there appeared indications of an ap- 
])roaching attack of a formidable character; unusual 
vigilance wa.s therefore exercised by the garrison, 
and supporting parties were directed to be in readi¬ 
ness. The expectation of a serious attack was not 
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ciiAi*. x\. vain. At daybreak outlie 14tb the enemy’s giins 
opened in every direction, and, under cover of the 
cannonade, a large body of infantry, with ladders, 
made an assault on tlic Lahore gate. This was the 
real object of attack, but, to divert the attention of 
tlie besieged, guns were pointed against tlie Ajmeer 
gate, and a Hritisli officer was there mortally 
wounded. The attack on the Lahore gate, which 
the enemy confidently expected to carry, signally 
failed. The assailants were driven back in confusion, 
and with considerable loss, leaving behind them the 
ladden? by which they were to have gained entrance. 
This defeat seems to have completely dispirited the 
enemy. In the evening a show was made of draw¬ 
ing some guns towards the Cashmere gJite, which 
subjected the garrison to the labour of making some 
preparations for defence there; but none were 
needed. The disappointed foe retired in the night; 
and at daybreak all that was visible of the besiegers 
of Delhi was the rear-guard of their cavalr)', at a 
considerable distance. The successful defcnco of 
a ]>lacc of no strength, with a force numerically in¬ 
sufficient to aft’ord the requisite reliefs, was admi¬ 
rably calculated to revive impressions of respect 
for the British arms, and to dissipate the unfavourable 
feelings engendered by the unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel Monson. The noble determination evinced 
at this critical period by Colonel Bum was invalu¬ 
able to his country; and justly did the political resi¬ 
dent estimate the effects of the gallant exertions 
made by that officer and his troojis. “ The fatigue,” 
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sftid lie, “ surtbrod bv both oflicoi'S and inon could bo chaI’. xx. 
exci'odod by iiothin<r Imt tlio cheorfulucss arul jta- 
ticiice with wliich it was endurc<l; nn«l it cannot but 
reflect the ^eatest honour on the discipline, courage, 
and fortitude of British troops, in the eyes of all 
Ilindostan, to observe, that with a small force thc-v 
sustained a siege of nine days, reiielled an assault, 
and defended a city ten miles in cirenmference, 
and which had ever before been given up at the first 
api>earance of an eneinv at its g-ites.” This eulogv 
fi’oin one who had recommemled a dilferent counsi* 
rerjuires neither aililition nor comment. What might 
have followed had Colonel liurn acipiiesced in the 
views of the conimander-in-chief ami the resident, 
and liad the loss of Delhi been ailded to jirevious 
disa.stei*s, it is fearful to imagine.* 

Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, llolkar crossed 
the Jumna at the ford of Panniput, threatening to 
desolate the British territories in the Doab with lire 
and sword, (lencnil Lake arrived at Delhi on the 
IHtli of October. He did not, however, enter t>n 
the pursuit of the enemy till the 31st, although his 
presence at Delhi couhl answer no purpose. 'I'he 
<Ielay ajijiears to have been partly occasioned by a 
deficiency of provisions and beasts <»f draft. 'I'he 
news of Holkars irrujition into the British provinces 
in the Doab roused him to exertion; and detaching 

* Some of the dctxuls of the account of the siege of Delhi arc 
derived from tl»c private communications of a distinguished ofiiccr 
tlicn on the staff of Colonel Bum. and now holding high rank in 
the Indian army. 
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CHAP. XX. a force under General Frazer, the second in com- 
inaiul, in search of II«)lkar’s infantry and g^ins. 
General Lake resolved to proceed in j)erson with 
the whole of the European dragoons, three regi¬ 
ments of native cavalr)-, the horse artillery, and the 
reserve of the army, consisting of two companies of 
European and tliree battalions of native infantry, in 
jmrsiiit of the enemy’s cavalry in the Doab. The 
first service which this force was called uj)on to per- 
fonn was to relieve the gallant commander of the 
garrison of Dellii and his battalion. After the de¬ 
parture of the besiegei-s. Colonel Burn had quitted 
Dellii to proceed to Iiis station at Saharunjiore. from 
which he had been called by Colonel Ocliteiiony, to 
defend the imperial capital. The enemy’s horse fell 
iti with his party near Candlah, and completely sur¬ 
rounded them; but Colonel Burn, clearing a road 
witli grape-shot, made good his way to Shanilee, 
where, getting into a small mini fort, he jireparcd 
for a desperate defence. The fort was about a hun¬ 
dred yards square. The party, ill supplied with pro¬ 
visions, were unable to obtain any from the adjacent 
tow’ll of Shamlco, the inhabitants of which place 
manifested a strong feeling of hostility, and joined 
Holkar’s dismounted horsemen in firing from the 
town wall with matchlocks on those who had taken 
refuge in the fort. About a hundred British sepoy’s 
thus lost their lives. In this extremity the Ma¬ 
hometan part of Captain Bum’s force were sub¬ 
sisted by sacrificing the draft bullocks to the neces¬ 
sity of providing food. The Hindoos, precluded by 
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their prejudices from this mode of sustainin;? life, 
had been \vithout food for some time, Mhen the 
approach of Geneml Lake relieve^l them from tlie 
presence of the enemy, llolkar’s troops «lid not 
think fit to wait the arrival of the Britisli cennmander- 
in-chief, nor even to take any steps towards ascer¬ 
taining the extent and nature of liis force*. No 
sooner were the clouds of dust which announced the 
movement of the English column perceptible than 
the enemy disappeared. 

A few days after General Lake had left Delhi 
the division under (ieneral Frazer marched in jmr- 
snit of Holkars infantry and guns. On the 12th of 
November he arrived at Gobur<lun. whore from the 
heights the enemy were visible, encamped between 
a deep tank and an extensive inoniss—their right 
covered by a fortified village, and their left extend¬ 
ing to the fort of Deeg. No time was lost in pre- 
])aring for attacking them. At three o’clock in the 
morning of the 13th four battalions of sepovs and 
two Eurojiean regiments marched for the purpose. 
A detour of considerable extent was necessary to 
avoid the morass, but at daybreak the British co- 
lunin arrived at the fortified village, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy’s right: the troops 
immediately wheeled, the King’s 7Cth regiment 
and two of the battalions forming a fiivt line, and 
the remainder a second. The 7Gth led the way, 
with its wonted alacrity and detennination, by tak¬ 
ing possession of the village; which was no sooner 
accomplished than, running down the hill, they 
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cn.^xx. charged and carried the first range of the enemy’s 
gnus, under a tremendous sliower of round, grape, 
aiul chain shot. Tlie second line had now reacheil 
the village, and, on discovering the 76th far in ad¬ 
vance surrounded by the enemy, rapidly pushed for¬ 
ward to their support—tlic Company’s first Euro- 
jiean regiment l)eing foremost, and tlie two sepoy 
battalions following. The two remaining battalions 
were emj)loyed, under Major Hammond, in watch¬ 
ing the enemy’s brigades and guns near the morass, 
and keei)ing them in check. When the first range 
of guns had I)een carried, the victors were oj>posed 
by a most destructive fire from the second range; 
and General Frazer losing a leg by a cannon-shot, 
the command ilevolved iijion Colonel Alonson. No¬ 
thing daunted by the unhapjiy accident which had 
befallen their commander, the Hritisli troops ad¬ 
vanced, captured the second range of guns, and then 
continued to charge battery after battery for a space 
of two miles, wlien, being close under the walls of 
Deeg, they were fired \ipon from the fort. While 
thus pm-suing their successes, the first range of guns 
had been retaken by a body of the enemy’s hoi-se, 
and turned against the English. But the advantage 
was enjoyed for a very short time. Captain Norford, 
with only twenty-eight men, retrieved the guns, the 
life of the gallant officer being unhappily sacrificed 
in the exploit. 

The troojis who had been engaged in cariydng 
the batteries, having ])ursued their success as far as 
was practicable towards Deeg, returned to attack 
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Ihc bo<iy wliicli, ihirin" their .ulYaiicc. had heoii kr‘|)t chap. \x. 
ill cheek bv the battalion!? under Major Ilaminoinl. 

That officer, with the aid of tfiree six-poundei>. bail 
.steadily maintained liis position in the face of a 
heavy fire from artillery' far superior to liis iiwn. 

Colonel Monson, havin;r oi-dered up several inoic* 
six-poumlers, moved round under cover of their fire 
upon the left Hank of tlie enemv, mIio fortlixNith 
made a jirecipitate retreat into the morass, uhere 
^reat numbi'rs perisheil. 'I'wo battalions of sepovs 
had l)een left with the lianrgago, and some native 
cavalry had been employed in watching the enemy’s 
horse. Tliese now came uji to assist in securing tlio 
guns, and removing the wounded; and the British 
encamped on the field whieh they liail so g-allantly 
won. 

Tlio loss of the enemy, on the fiehl and in the 
morass, ha,s lieen estimated at nearly two thousand, 
and eighty-seven pieees of cannon fell into the hands 
of the English, inelmling some wliich Colonel Mon- 
son had lost on liis retreat. The victory was bril¬ 
liant ami complete, but it was not purebased with¬ 
out heavy hws. The English return of killed and 
wounded amounted to upwanls of six hundred and 
forty, and among them was tlie bnivc officer who 
had planned and commanded the attack : the wound 
ofCieneral Ei•a^er proved mortal, and he survived 
the victory only a few days. 

Ilulkar was destined soon to sustain another re¬ 
verse. Himself and his cavalry had been for several 
days flying with great rapidity before General Lake, 
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CHAP. XX. pursued with even greater nipidity by that comman¬ 
der. The distance l)ct\veen them kept gradually 
A.D. isoj. diminishing until, on the 17th of November, after a 
night march, the head of the British column reached 
the skirts of the freebooter’s camp. The horses were 
at picket, and beside them lay their riders, wra])t in 
their blankets, sleeping. For many days the English 
had been subjected to most hanissing inarches; and 
within the twenty-four hours immediately preceding 
theirarrival at Ilolkar’s camp they had marched fifty- 
eight miles. Their fatigue.s were, however, forgot¬ 
ten, for the enemy whom they had so perscveringly 
[uii'sued was now before them; and on the pre¬ 
ceding evening fresh vigour had been given to their 
hopes by the receipt of the news of the glorious 
battle of Deeg. The fii-st intimation which the 
slumbering camp of Holkar received of the presence 
of the hhiglish was a discharge of gmpe from their 
horse artillery. " It awakened some,” says Major 
Thorn ; “ but scaled many in an everlasting sleep.”* 
Before the surprise caused by this fearful warning 
could be shaken off’, the British cavalry dashed into 
the camp at full galloji, and charging in all direc¬ 
tions, the place which had so lately been the seat 
of repose and silence resounded with the clash of 
swords, the shouts of an excited soldiery, and the 
groans of the dying. 

Holkar was slow to believe that the disturbance 
in his camp could be occasioned by General Lake, 
whom ho supposed to be at a considerable distance. 

* Narrative, page 390. 
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When convinced of it, instead of taking any men- ciiAr xx. 
sores for the safety of his army, he inonnte«l hi> 
lioi-se, and, with the troops iminetliately about him. 
rode off at full speed. The fate of an army thus 
abamloned need scarcely be related. Dispersing in 
every direction, some mounteil, othei'S on foot, their 
horses beinir too much jaded to carry them, tliey 
were followed and cut down in vast numbers so long 
as the British were able to continue the juirMiit, 
which extendeil for about ten miles. The loss of 
the enemy in killecl was computed at three thou¬ 
sand, but this formerl but a small ])ortion of the 
amount by which Holkar’s army was weakened. By 
the number of desertions wliich followed—by the 
ilropping olf of masses of fugitiyes, who never re¬ 
joined the ranks of their master, it was believed 
that his cavalry force had been diminished to the 
e.xtent of one-half. On the part of the English, only 
two men were killed and about twenty wounded. 

Iltdkar fled across the Jumna, folhiwed by Gene¬ 
ral Lake, who, on the 28th November, arrived at a.d. iboi. 
Muttra. Here he found the <livision under Colonel 
Monson, which had retired to this ]>laee to deposit 
the wounded at the battle of Deeg, and to disen¬ 
cumber itself of the vast ipiantity of ortlnanee which 
formed part of the spoil in that incinorable action. 

The guns had been forwarded to Agni, and Colonel 
Monson, it is stated, intended to fall back beyond 
Muttra but for the arrival of tiie coinmander-in-chief. 

There, however, after a separation of a month, the two 
branches of the army met under circumstances which 
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CH AP. X X. gave just ground for inutual congratulations. Tlie 
one liad routed Holkar’s infantry and divested him of 
most of his ordnance : the other had marched about 
five hundred miles, not a step of Avhicli had been 
taken in vain—had struck a fatal blow at the force 
on which Ilolkar mainly depended, and was now 
ready to co-operate in any service that miglit tend 
to conduct the war to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The first duty to which they were called was to 
punisli the jteifidy of the Rajah of Bhurtpore. That 
prince, it will be recollected, had been amonsr the 
earliest of the Mahratta tributaries to seek the friend¬ 
ship of the British goveniincnt after the first bril¬ 
liant successes of General Lake, and great reliance 
seems to have been placed u]>on his fidelity. lie 
had furnished a body of horse to act with tlie British 
army, and which was thus employed till the con¬ 
clusion of the campaign. About the period of Co¬ 
lonel Monsons retreat some circumstances occurred 
to excite suspicion of the Rajah’s sincerity; and, in 
eonscqucnce of information which reached the com- 
niandcr-in-ohicf, a person named Ncningiii Lall was 
seized in the town of Muttra, who, on examination, 
confessed that ho had been employed for a consider¬ 
able time in cnrrjdng on communications between 
Holkar on the one liand, and, on tlie other, several 
chiefs and zemindars, including the Rajah of Bhurt¬ 
pore. Colonel Monson also forwarded from Tonk 
Rampoora some intercepted letters, addressed to 
Holkar by the Rajah of Bhurtpore, his eldest son, 
his confidential servants, and Nerungin Lall, which 
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fiillv corroborated tlie testimony of tlio lasi-nained chat. xx. 
])ers<)ii. 

Tiiese discoveries, however, were not deemed suf¬ 
ficient to warrant an immediate dissolution of the 
relations of amity which apparently subsi>ted be¬ 
tween the British government and the Uajah of 
Bhurtpore, and which the former was desirous of 
jirescrving. General Lake Avas instructe<l to re¬ 
monstrate, and to call upon the Kajah to adhere to 
his engagements. But of this result being produced 
by the r(‘presentations of the coinmander-in-cliief 
there appeared little hope. It was generally be- 
li(‘ved that Holkar had b(‘en encouniged to advance 
to the Jumna principally by the jmunises of the 
Kajah of Bhurtpore; it was supposed that the Kajah 
hud assisted him Avith moneA*—it Avas certain that 
he had supjdied Ilolkar’s army Avith provisions, had 
]>rotected bis baggage and bazaars, and, through the 
means of an agent dispatched to the British camp 
for the o.sten.sible purpose of conferring Avith the 
commander-in-chief respecting the Junction of the 
allieil forces, liad eiKleavoured to excite disaflec- 
tion within the British possessions, and to pre- 
A'ail on tlie zemindars in the Doab to intercej>t the 
sup))lics forwarding to the English army. At the 
battle of Doeg all reserve Avas throAvn asiile; the 
ILijahs caA’alry openly Joined that of Holkar, and 
the English were fired upon from the Avails of Deeg, 

Avhich belonged to the Kajah and Avas garrisoned 
by his troops. It could be no longer a question 
Avhether the Kajah Avas to be treated as a friend or 
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CH AP. X X. an enemy, and it was resolved to lay siege to Dco" 

as soon as a battering train could be procured from 
Agra. 

l>oog was defended by a strong mud wall, with 
bastions, and a deep ditch jiassing entirely round, 
excei)ting at an angle, where stood a high rocky 
mount, almost a fortress in itself, having an area of 
about fifty yards sipiare, and presenting four com¬ 
manding bastions at the four cardinal points. About 
a mile from this place, and nearly in the centre of 
the town, was the citadel, strongly built, in good 
preservation, and well stored with guns. The ram¬ 
parts were high and thick, furnished with bastions, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch faced with masonry. 
Massive gateways and towers of considerable height 
defended the near and distant approaches.* 

A.D. iHOi. On the 13th of December, the battering train 
having arrived. General Lake took up the position 
before Deeg which he meant to occupy during the 
siege. It being previously occupied by the enemy, 
It was necessary to dislodge them; but this service 
was jterformed without diflicuUy, and without the 
occurrence of any event calling for notice. At 
night the pioncei-s broke ground, and on Hie even¬ 
ing of the IGth of December a breaching battery 
was completed within seven hundred and fifty yards 
of a higli outwork at the angle of the town intended 
to be attacked. On the next morning its fire opened 
from six eighteen-pounders, four twelve-pounders, 
and four mortars; but the effect being very small, 

• This description of Dccg is given by Major Thom. 
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a battery of three eighteen-pouiKlers was erected ch.^p. xx. 
(luriiinr the ni<rbt of the 20th to the left of the he- a.u. isoi. 
sieging army, and nearer to the enemyV works than 
that j)revLously erecte<l. By these means a prac¬ 
ticable breach was elVecteil by the 23rd, and the 
commander-in-chief determined to stonn on that 
niffht. The force to wliom this service was as- 
sismed was divided into throe columns. The con- 
tre column, led by Colonel Macrae, who had the 
command of tlie whole, composed the .storming 
]»arlv. Tli(> other columns, commamled respec- 
tivtdy by Captain Kelly ami Major KatcliH'e, were 
to make two seiiarate attacks to the right and 
loft of the ]uincij)al point. The different paitios 
moved so as to reach the places selected for attack 
soon after twelve, and all succeeded. The storming 
party passed through a galling fire of cannon and 
inuskctr)' to the breach, and soon gained possession 
of the works. The two remaining columns, diverg¬ 
ing outwards, attacked the enemy under the walls, 
where they Iiad orecte<l some hattcries which those 
of the Kngli.sh had hcon unable to toucli; these 
were carried at the jioint of the bayonet. Tlic Bri¬ 
tish were now in possession of the town and of the 
batteries without it. Preparations were made for 
a-ssailing tlic inner fort, hut on the night of the 24tli 
it was evacuated. A hundred guns were captured 
at Deeg, with a considerable quantity of ammuni¬ 
tion and military stores. The year 1804 thus closed 
in lliiidostaii with a signal triumph to the Britisli 


cause. 
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cuAi*. XX. Before pursuing further its history in that quarter, 
it will he proper to advert to the operations carried 
on against Holkar in the south. In June, Genenil 
Wellesley, being about to proceed to Bengal on 
public service, resigned the political and military 
[lowers which he exercised in the Deccan; but before 
withdrawing from the scene where lie had won so 
much renown, he suggested to the residents at Poona 
and Hyderabad a jdan of ojienitions to be carried on 
ngjiinst Chandore, and the other provinces of Ilolkar 
and his partizans in the Deccan, at the jiroper sea¬ 
son. The troops for this service were to consist of 
ilotachiuents from the subsidiary forces serving with 
the Peishwa and the Nizam, with the contingents to 
be furnished respectively by those two [lowers. A 
battering train had been [irepared at Poona, which, 
as soon as the weather should pennit. was to be 
sent to Auningabad. whither Lieutenant Colonel 
Ilaliburton, who commanded the jiortion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined fortius service, 
was to proceed with his troops as soon ns ho was 
advised of the movement of the train. On its be¬ 
coming known at Poona that Colonel Ilaliburton 
had commenced his march, Colonel Wallace was to 
move with the detachment from the Peishwa’s sub- 
siiliary force, aiul the whole were to join in the 
neighbourhood of Auruiigabnd. In conformity with 
his usual prudential habits, General Wellesley made 
admirable arrangements for securing supplies of 
money and provisions for tbe use of the detacli- 
incnts. The exhausted state of the country through 
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wliich Colonel Halilmrton had to niareh. rendered it ( hap- xx 
necessary that large convoys of gniin .>lnnild he ad¬ 
vanced to him from Hyderabad ; and it being un- 
doi-stood that on their receijit that officer wonhl im¬ 
mediately commence his march. Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery about th(‘ 
middle of September, and at the end of that month a d. ibo«. 
Avas joined by Colonel Ilaliburton: the advance «»t 
both having been greatly impeded by the Aveather. 

Karly in October the Peishwa’s contingent arrivi-d. 

On the 8th of that month, Colonel Wallace detached 
a party to take possession of a small foi t belonging to 
Ilolkar, called Lasselgong, situated about twelve 
miles from Chandore. They sncceeded in occu])ying 
the pettah, but the attempt to storm the fort failed. 

The strength of the detachment Avas increased, and 
on a second attempt the fort Avas carried, though not 
Avithout a loss Avhieh, Avith reference to the object, 
must be C(jnsidered severe. 

The toAvn of Chandore Avas occtij)ie<l by Colonel 
Wallace Avithout oj)position. Prejjarations Avere 
made for attacking the fort, ami a battery Avas 
nearly ready to open, Avhen an oiler aars made to 
surrender on terms Avhich Colonel Wallace accepted. 

The conditions Avere, the safety of j)rivatc j)roperty 
and permission to the garrison to depart Avherever 
they jileased. A number of small forts yieldeil 
Avithin a feAv <lays after the surrender of Chandore, 
and Colonel Wallace, marching from that place on 
the 17th of October, arrived before Galna on the 
2l8t, and immediately took possession of the pettah. 
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ciiAi’. XX. Batteries were formed for the reduction of tlie fort, 
and after their fire had effected two j>racticable 
breaches, tlie garrison surremlered on the same con- 
<litions which had been granted at Chandore. Tlie 
command of these forts deprived llolkar of all his 
possessions to the southward of the Taptec; and, 
after making the necessary arrangements for their 
defence and administration. Colonel Wallace pro¬ 
ceeded to take up a position at Borenaire, from 
which he might be able to move in any direction 
where the assistance of his detachment might be 
required.* 

* Colonel Wallncc was specially recommended to tliis service 
by General Wellesley, whose judgment in selecting? fitting persons 
to work out his profoundly organized plans is not less striking 
than the wisdom by which those plans arc characterized. The 
following anecdote of Colonel Wallace is related by Colonel Gur- 
wood, the editor of the Wellington Despntclics : “ A clianictcr- 
ifitic tn\it of this officer is recollected by those who served with 
the army in the Deccan. At the siege of Gawilghur he had been 
charged with the execution of certain details necessary to the 
capture of that place. A hea^’y gun had been directed to be con¬ 
veyed by night to an important point, and its transportation over 
the most rugged mountains so long baffled all endeavours, 
that the artillery officer, in despair, reported the accomplish¬ 
ment of it to be impossible. * Impossible, Sir/' exclaimed 
Colonel Wallace, who had all his life maintained the most rigid 
adherence to obedience—* Impossible / Let us see.' He then 
called for a light, pulled the instructions from his pocket, and, 
having rend them, said, ‘ Oh, no/ not impossible; the order is 
positive. Tlie result evinced the efficacy of the order, and 
idso afforded another proof that implicit obedience when accom- 
])nnicd by devoted zeal will in general overcome every difficulty. 
The expression attributed to Napoleon on a similar occasion was 
more poetical, * Monsieur / /dire I impossible, e'est Francois /’ 
nds was more chivalrous, and no doubt particularly exciting 
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The advance of Ct)loiiel Murray, with the force chap. xx. 
uiuler liis command, towards Oujeiii—his subsequent 
retreat and resumed advance—liave already been 
noticed in narrating the retreat of Colonel Mon^on. 

Colonel Murray arrived at Oujein without encounter¬ 
ing any oj)position, and took possession ofthcMhole 
of Ilolkar’s territories in that quarter, including 
the chieftain’s capital, Indore. On the Ihth <)f a.d ikdi. 
October he advanced from Oujein, and on the 11th 
of November arrived at Muinlasere, having occupied 
the ])orgunnahs of liurrowda aiul Jowra, throrigh 
which he had directed bis march; afterwaials 
advancing from I^Iundaserc, he took posse.ssion of 
various forts of greater or less inqmrtance, and by 
these operations completetl the compiest of the 
whole of Ilolkar’s possessions west of the Chumbul. 
Continuing to advance, he arrived at the Mokundra 
pa.ss on the 30th of November, and at Shahaba<l, 
about forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25th of 
December, where he resigned his command to Major 
General .Jones, who had arrived from Doinbay to 
assume it. 

In Cuttack some annovances, created bv the 
llajah of Khoordah and the zemindar of Kunka, 
were suppressed by a force under Colonel llarcourt. 

After some minor successes the pettnli ami fort of 
Khoordah were carried with great gallantry, by a 
detachment under Major Fletcher of the Madras 


when addressed to a Frenchman; but the expression of Colonel 
Wallace had its source in the higher and more sober military 
feeling of <iuty. that what is oRUEasD hivsr bb rxkcvtrd. 
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CHAP. XX. Euro])ean regiment. The Kunka chief, alanned by 
the rapid annihilation of the j>ower of the Rajah of 
Khoordah, read in Ins fate the necessity of prompt 
submission to the British authority. 

Tlie proceedings of General Lake subsequently to 
the fall of Deeg now call for notice. A few days 
after that event he broke up his camp, with the 
highest anticipations of future success, and marched 
to Muttra, where he was joined by Major General 
Dowdswell, with the 75th regiment and a sup])ly of 
A. n. 1805. stores. On the 1st of January, 1805, the army thus 
reinforced moved towards the cajutal of the Rajah 
of Bhurtjiore, which was to be the next object of 
attack ; on the 2nd it took up its position before 
the place, and on the 3rd preparations for the siege 
were commenced. A grove, or garden, considerably 
in advance of the camp was occupied. On the Sth 
a lireaching battery for six eighteen-pounders was 
commenced; on the 7th it opened its tire. An¬ 
other battery of four eight-inch and four five-and- 
a-half-inch mortars being completed by noon on that 
day, commenced throwing shells into the town. 
Cannonading on lioth sides continued with little in¬ 
terruption till the afternoon of the 9th, when tho 
breach in tho wall being rejiorted practicable, it was 
resolved on that evening to attempt to storm. 

About seven o’clock the party destined for the 
duty moved in three columns. Lieutenant Colonel 
Ryan, with one hundred and fifty of the Company’s 
Luropcans and a battalion of sepoys, was ordered to 
attempt a gateway to the left of the principal battery. 
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Major Ilawkes, with two coinj)anies of the Toth chap, .w 
rogiuient and another battalion of sepoys, was to 
carry the advanced guns of the enemy on the right 
of the battery. Both columns were to endeavour 
to make their way into the town witli the fugitives: 
but if that were impracticable, they were to ttirn 
and support the centre column in en<leavouring to 
get in at the breach. That column, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, consisted of tlie flank 
companies of the King’s 22nd, 75th, and 7Gth regi¬ 
ments, and thoseof the Company’s European regiment, 
amounting in the whole to about five hundred nnui, 
with a battalion of sc])oys. Colonel Maitland’s orders 
were to take the enemy by surprise, but in this he alto- 
getlier failed. The grouiul being broken by swamps 
and pools, the ordcrlyadvance of the party was greatly 
checked ; many lost their way, and men belonging to 
one column followed another. It is represented 
that, to avoid the fire from the ramparts, Colonel 
Maitland led his men so nuich to the left as to 
encroach upon Colonel Uyan’s line of march, and 
that some altercation took place between tliese two 
officers as to the relative situation of the breach 
and trenches; that Colonel Maitland, then marching 
to the right, found liiinself at tlie enti-ance of the 
trenches, when he resolved to direct the head of his 
column once more to the left, and in that manner 
to proceed across the plain towards the breach. 

Long before this period all was confusion. The 
enemy received the storming-party with a liouvy 
fire of musketry and of gmpe from three guns in 
VOL. III. 2 II 
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CHAP. XX. the flank of a circular bastion next to the breach : 

ncvertlielcss, sonic of the men, lieadcd by their 
ofiiccrs, succeeded in getting across the ditch, the 
water in which was breast-high, and a few ascended 
the bieacli to witliiii a short distance of the top; 
but their nuinber ivas too small to admit of their 
attempting to storm the enemy’s guns. In the mean¬ 
time Major Hawkes, with the right column, had 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their advanced 
guns, and, after spiking them, was on his return to 
support the centre; while Colonel Ilyan, with the 
left, had comjielled the enemy to quit their post in 
that direction, but was prevented by the interven¬ 
tion of a deep drain from pursuing his success. Co¬ 
lonel Maitland, whatever might have been his errors 
or misfortunes, nobly siqiportcd the character of the 
Britisli soldier, and never relaxed in his exertions to 
bring his men forward till he fell mortally wounded. 
The greater part of the troops cither stopped or 
went back to the battery as soon as they got to the 
water. The few devoted men who had ascended 
the breach, being unsupported, were compelled to 
retire; and this ill-judged and unfortunate attempt 
against Bhurtpore ended in exposing the British 
arms to the contempt of the enemy. The loss of 
the English was heavy, and among the killed and 
wounded was an unusual proportion of officers. 

On the day succeeding this disastrous failure 
the enemy began to repair the breach through which 
the English had lioped to pass to conquest. The 
next effort against the place it was resolved should 
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be directed towards a part of the wall a little to the 
right of the former jioiiit of attack. Batteries were 
accordingly erected, ainl two twenty-four-jmun«lci*s, 
ten eighteen-pounders, seven twelve-poiiiulers, and 
eight mortal's, opened a destructive fire on the ICth 
of January. Part of the rampart of the curtain 
was beaten down, but the next morning the breach 
wa.s found stockaded ; the firing being continued, 
the piles gave way, and a hole was made com¬ 
pletely through the work; but on the 18th the 
brcacli was again stockaded. On that day the Bri¬ 
tish anny was reinforced by the arrival of Major- 
General Smith with three battalions of sepoys and 
some convalescent Europeans, with a few field- 
jiicces. The batteries continued their fire until the 
21st, when a breach, reported practicable, liad been 
made; and the enemy, fearful that their guns shouhl 
be dismounted, withdrew* them behind the parapets, 
thus keeping them in reserve to be employed against 
tliose who might be engaged in a future attempt to 
storm. On tlie preceding night the English had 
been compelled to remove from the batteries the 
two twenty-four-pounders, in consequence of the 
whole of the shot being expended, and to supjily 
tlie deficiency by two four-and-a-half-incli howitzers. 
To add to the difficulties of the besiegers, Amcor 
Khan had been invited by the Kajah of Bhurtpore 
to march to his assistance, and the invitation, being 
accompanied by several lacs of rupees, bad been 
accepted. 

Before making a second attempt to cross the 

2 II 2 


cn.\p. .\x. 


A.D. 180.'.. 
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CHAP. XX. ditch it was deemctl advisable to gain some know¬ 
ledge of its breadth and depth at tlie place where a 
passage was to be sought. The duty of making tlie 
requisite observation was committed to a havildar 
and two privates of the native cavaliy*, who reported 
that the ditch was not very broad, nor did it ap])ear 
very deep, and that the breach was easy of ascent. 
U])on this vague statement, tlie result of an inspection 
made under circumstances which almost precluded 
the ]>ossibility of any ajijiroach to accuracy,* it was re¬ 
solved once more to risk an attempt to storm. Noon, 
A.D. 1805. on the 21st of January, was the time fixed on for 
the assault. The troops by whom it was to be made 

♦ Major Tliom appears to have viewed with much satisfaction 
this attempt to gain some imperfect knowledge of the ditch. 
'Vlic following is his accoiint of it:—" It was requisite to have 
that part of the ditch opposite the breach inspected, which dan¬ 
gerous 8cr\ice was undcrUiken and carried into effect by three of 
our troopers, a havildar and two privates belonging to the third 
regiment of native cavalry. Tlicse enterprising men, having dis¬ 
guised themselves in the dress of the country, sallied out on their 
horses, obout three o’clock in the afternoon, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of our trenches, and W’cre instantly pursued os deserters by 
a party of sepoys firing blank cartridges after them. On their 
amval at the brink of the ditch, the two troopers’ horses fell, and 
while the men were extricating themselves, the hatnldar called to 
the people on the W'oUs, and entreated to be shewn the way into 
the city, that tliey might escape fixim the banchut fcringhces, o 
reproachful term in India for Europeans. Xliis had its effect; 
and the enemy, without suspecting the stratagem, readily pointed 
out the way to one of the gates, which happening to be in the very 
direction required, tlie havildar, as soon as his men were mounted, 
rode oloDg the side of the ditch, till having passed the breach 
and made the necessary observations, the whole galloped back 
again full speed towards our trenches.”—Narrative, pp. 421,422. 
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were bi'oii"ht into the trenches before <layli"lit, and ch ap. x .\ 
the interval was to be employed in destroyin^^ tlie 
impediments with which the enemy, in the eoui'se of 
the ni"ht, miirlit have encumbered the breacli. Tins, 
however, occupied a period somewhat longer tlian 
had been anticipatetl. At break of day the breach 
was perceived to be again stockaded, and it was 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon tliat it 
Wits cleared. The trooj)s then moved out of the 
trenches, and advanced towards the ditcli. Here it 
was for the first time discovered that, by damming 
iijt the water at certain ]>oints, a sheet of great 
doptli and breadth had been accumulated in front 
of the breach. A portable bridge had been con- 
sti-ucted for the ])urpose of crossing the ditch, but it 
was too short to be of any use; a scaling-ladder was 
brouglit to lengthen it, but this got entangled with 
the bridge, and, instead of connecting it with the 
escai"!), fell over oil one side, carrying with it the 
bridge, from whicli it could not be disengaged. No 
systematic attempt wa.s therefore made to pass the 
stonning party over tlie ditch; but Lieutenant 
Morris, of the Company’s European regiment, and 
several men, gallantly swam across and a.«ccndcd 
the breach. Lieutenant Morris got on the rampart, 
and there received a severe wound in the leg; in 
swimming back, when the attom|it to storm had 
been abandoned, he was again wounded in the neck. 

The retreat commenced in great confusion; but 
another column of the British force making its ap- 
peai'ance from a jungle, round which it had been 
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CHAP. XX. moving with a view to an attack upon a different 
jioint, the retiring party tliereupon rallied. The 
meditated attack of the advancing column, however, 
being found imjjracticable, the whole fell back, 
leaving to the enemy the bridge and scaling- 
ladders, and, whicli was far worse, a large number 
of wounded. Tliroiighout the advance of tlie British 
force, during the delay at the bridge (which occujued 
at least half an hour), and on the retreat, the 
enemy kept up a destructive fire of grape, round 
shot, and musketi'y. The effect was attested by a 
melancholy return of eighteen officers and five hun¬ 
dred men killed and wounded. During the attack 
the British cavalry were engaged in keeping off 
Holkar and Ameer Khan, a task readily effected by 
the gallopper guns. About fifty of the enemy were 
killed. 

On the day after these unfortunate attempts a 
detachment under Captain Welsh was dispatched 
to bring in a convoy of provisions on its way from 
Muttra. On returning with its charge it was at¬ 
tacked by Ameer Khan with a vast body of his pre¬ 
datory horse. Captain Welsh took possession of a 
village on a lofty site, and succeeded in keeping off 
the assailants till the arrival of a party of cavalry 
under Colonel Need, who had been dispatched on 
the sound of the firing being heard at the British 
camp. The British sepoys, on perceiving the ad¬ 
vance of the reinforcement, raised a loud shout of 
exultation, and, rushing to the enemy’s guns, carried 
them at the point of the bayonet just at the moment 
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M'licn the cavalry arrived: the latter (lashing in, cu.\p. xx. 
conii)lctc(l the victory. The coinniander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of liis mounted force, followed 
Captain Need, but found that nothing was loft for 
them to perforin. Four guns and nearly forty stand 
of colom-s, with Ameer Khan’s palanquin, fell into 
the hands of the victors; but, on the other hand, 
they lost a great portion of the convoy which they 
were escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
in want. Their necessity was supplied by dispatch* 
ing Colonel Don with a detachment to bring an 
innnense convoy from Agra, an object which was 
successfully elTectcd ; the attempts of the enemy 
to intercept this supply being rendered vain by the 
judicious arrangements made for its safety. Soon 
after this. Ameer Klian, becoming dissatisfied with 
his associates, Holkar and the Ibijali of Dhurtpore, 
departed into Kohilcund, followed by a British de¬ 
tachment under General Smith, which, after pur¬ 
suing him for seveml hundred miles and compelling 
him to repass the Ganges, returned to the British 
camp before Bhurtpore. During their absence the 
position of the camp had been shifted, a measure 
absolutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
and which moreover was called for by a change of 
purjiose as to the future point of attack. The army 
had also been strengthened by the arrival of the 
division under General Jones, originally commanded 
by Colonel Murray, and further attempts had been 
made for the reduction of Bhurtpore. Batteries 
had been erected and brought into operation on a 
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(Ti AP. X X. new point, and the state of the breach was deemed 
to warrant a third attempt to storm. The 20th 
Februar}’ was appointed for the purpose, and the 
storming party was ordered to the trenches at an 
early hour, to be in readiness for attack as soon as 
the batteries should liave beaten down the defences 
and stockades which might have been raised in 
the night. At break of day the enemy made a 
sally on the British trenches, and for a time appear 
to have retained a decided advantage. They were 
at length driven back; but the conflict seems 
to have lasted for several hours, and the English 
troops, fatigued by their exertions, and dispirited 
by the long resistance opposed to them, cannot bo 
believed to have been in the best condition for the 
duty of assaulting a strong fortress from which they 
had been twice repulsed. 

A column under Colonel Don, composed partly 
of Europeans and partly of sepoys, was to advance 
to stonn; a second column, similarly composed, 
under Captain Grant, was to carry the enemy’s 
trenches and guns outside the town; and a third, 
composed in like manner of European and native 
troops, under Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, was to 
attack a gate called Beem Nurram gate, which was 
reported to be easily accessible. Captain Grant, 
with the second column, carried the intrenchments 
and batteries against which his efforts were directed, 
and pursuing the fugitives to the walls of the to^vn, 
nearly succeeded in obtaining entrance, the enemy 
not being able to close the gate till the head of the 
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coliiniU was close upon it. Eleven <riins were taken, chap. xx. 
all of wliicli were safely brought into camp. The 
tliird column was less fortunate. Having lost its 
scaling-lathlors, and one of its guns being dis¬ 
mounted by a shot from the town, the attein]>t on 
the gate was deemed impracticable, and the column 
retired. 

The movement of Captain Grant’s column was to 
he the signal for the advance of that of Colonel Don 
to stonn. The Europeans forming the heail of the 
column were accordingly onlered to advance, and the 
native infantry to follow. Fifty men carrying fascines 
were to precede the former, who, after throwing tlie 
fascines into the ditch, were to wheel outwards ami 
keep up a fire of musketry’ on the breach while the 
rest of the party advanced to the assault. But a 
hesitation occurred : the assailants were exposed to 
an enfilading fire—an apprehension prevailed that 
the enemy during their occupation of the extremity 
of the trench had established a mine—the effect 
of these discouraging circumstances was aided by 
the sight of the wounded in the conflict of the 
morning lying around, and the groans drawn 
forth by their sufferings; and Colonel Don strove 
in vain to counteract the impressions thus created. 

The Europeans in front would not move. A 
better spirit was manifested by the remains of 
the flankers of the King’s 22nd regiment and by the 
12th native infantry. These followed their gal¬ 
lant commander, and two six-pounders were run 
out upon the plain to keep up a fire on the walls 
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CHAP. XX. and batteries while the troops attempted an 
assault. The ditch was impassable at the breach 
from the depth of the water. The storming party, 
therefore, proceeded to another part, where the 
water was shallow, and where a ragged bastion 
seemed to offer the means of climbing. Having 
passed the ditch, several succeeded in scrambling 
up, and the colours of the 12th regiment of 
native infantry were planted on the top of the 
bastion; but the ascent was so difficult, that suf¬ 
ficient numbers could not be got up to support 
each other and render effectual the advantage that 
had been gained. Those who reached the sum¬ 
mit, small as was their number, were ready to 
persist in the endeavour to maintain it at any 
hazard; but Colonel Don, aware of the hopeless¬ 
ness of their exertions, recalled the whole party. 
Soon after the assault the enemy sprang several 
mines in the breach and counterscarp, but there 
being no assailants near these points, the explosions 
were harmless, except to those by whom they were 
caused, in adding to the damage which the English 
batteries had inflicted on the works. The loss of 
the British army on this disastrous day amounted to 
eight hundred and niiity-four killed and wounded. 

On the morrow the commander-in-chief appeared 
on jnirade, and addressed in appropriate terms the 
troops whose unhappy defection on the preceding day 
had brought dishonour on tlie service to which they 
belonged. The effect was, that on those who chose 
to volunteer for another assault being required to 
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Step out, the M’bole answered to the call. The as- chap, xx 
sault, it was determined, should take place on that 
day, and about four o’clock the troops moved to the 
attack. The party Avas commanded by Colonel 
Monson. It advanced with perfect regularity to the 
bastion on which the colours of the 12th native 
infantry had on the previous day been planted. A 
va.st gap had been made in the loAver ]>art of it, which 
allbrded shelter to those who could avail themselves 
of its jirotcction, but, as before, there were no means 
of getting the men from this point to the summit in 
sufficient numbers. All that could bo done, however, 
was resorted to, and enough was achieved to redeem 
the honour of those who, on the previous day, had 
shrunk from the dangers which are but the ordinary 
incidents of a soldier’s life. Several of the soldiers 
drove their bayonets into the wall, so as to fonn a 
series of steps by which they hoped to reach the top, 
but in the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot, and various missiles 
from above. Others attemj)ted to eft’ect their object 
by means of the shot-holes caused by the English 
fire, but they generally failed, and the fall of one 
man brought down those beneath him. All this time, 
the enemy from the next bastion kept up a sweep¬ 
ing and destructive fire; but amongst all these 
dangers and difficulties, Lieutenant Templeton, a 
gallant young officer who had volunteered to lead 
the forlorn-hope, succeeded in again planting the 
British colours near the summit of the bastion. As 
soon as he had performed this act he fell dead. 
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ciiAi*. xx. Major Menzics, a volunteer, and aide-de-camp to tlie 
comrnander-in-cluef, whose animating language and 
heroic bearing arc represented to have inspired with 
renewed energy all who were enabled to hear the 
one and observe the other, met the same fate, after 
having actually gained the summit. At every point 
where an ojicning seemed to present itself an at- 
tcmj)t to render it available was made. On the part 
of the enemy, an incessant fire of grape was kept 
up, and from the walls were poured showers of de¬ 
structive missiles—ponderous pieces of timber, flam- 
ing packs of cotton steeped in oil, followed by pots 
lilled with gunpowder and other combustibles, which 
exploded with fearful effect. Thus raged the con¬ 
flict for a space of two hours, when Colonel Monson, 
flmling it hopeless, ordered a return to the trenches. 
Such was tlie result of the fourth attempt to carry 
Uhurtj)orc by assault. It was attended with a loss 
of nearly a thousand in killed and wounded. 

Ill the various attempts against Bhurtpore the 
English had lost about three thousand men; and 
they were not now' in a condition to renew hostile 
A.D. 1805. operations. On the night of the 22nd of February 
the ordnance was withdrawn from the batteries and 
the troops from the trenches. The battering train 
w'ith the anuy was declared unfit for service *, not one 
eighteen-pounder shot remained for use; very little 
powder was left, and few* other stores. Provisions 
also were scarce. On the 23rd the enemy burned the 
British batteries, and on the 24th the British army 
changed ground—an operation in which they were 
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ronsidombly harassed by HolkarV cavaliT. Its chap. x\. 
now position was about six miles nortli-cast of 
lihurtj)ore, and covered the road leading to the 
dejidts at Agra, Muttra, and Deeg. 

Much argument lias been expended on the causes 
of the failure of tlie British arms before lihurtpore: 
but the inquirj’ does not appear very diHicult or 
perplexing. Many errors iniglit be committed in 
the conduct of the siege, but tlie failure was un- 
doubtcdlv attributable to the want of suflicient 
strength. General Lake, confident in the bravery 
of his troo]>s, ajipears to have considered that it was 
suflicient to cflect any tiling. The strength of his 
artillery, considered with reference to the duty which 
it had to perfonn, was contemptible, and the insuffi¬ 
cient number of men may be inferred from the in¬ 
cessant and hanussing labours which they were called 
on to sustain, as recorded in the following extract 
from a journal of the siege:—“ The cavalry brigades 
and horse artiller)’ troop, detached ever)' third day 
on foinging parties, were often out of camp from 
daybreak till dark, and always cidled for on occa¬ 
sions of convoy and escort duty. They endured 
great fatigue in the long pursuit of Ameer Khan 
and in the several attacks upon llolkar, besides 
doing much duty in jirotecting the camp. The 
infantry had to carry on the principal duties of 
the camp and trenches. With scarcely a relief 
from some daily duty, they had a share in all forag¬ 
ing parties and convoy escorts, and exclusively bore 
the brunt of the several assaults. The artillerv 
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CHAP. XX. and pioneers remained, day after day and night 
after night, constantly on duty. While the otlier 
branches of the army liad some occasional relief, and 
the infantry in the trenches were relieved daily, the 
artillery and pioneers, from the extreme lowness of 
their number both in officers and men, were harassed 
far beyond their strength, and had a prodigious share 
of exjiosure and fatigue. The details of the Bhurt- 
poro siege,” the WTiter adds, “ will, it is hoped, evince 
that deficiency of siege materials is as contrary to 
economy as it is fatal to humanity, and serve to 
inculcate Colonel Jones’s maxim, that ‘ no policy at 
a siege can be worse than beginning operations with 
a small quantity of materials, and making the attack 
keep pace with the supply.’* In India, where success 
is the criterion of suj)eriority, and where the tran¬ 
quillity of our enijiire depends solely upon the high 
opinion of our military jirowess entertained by the 
natives, our safety may be considered intimately 
connected with the result of every siege. No menus, 
therefore, should be neglected, no eiforts spared, 
to ensure success in such operations.”f 

Both parties had now become weary of the war. 

♦ Sieges in Spain. 

t The official accounts of the siege of Bhurtpore arc so ex¬ 
tremely meagre, that it has been found necessary to resort to others, 
in order to present tlic render with any approach to that fulness of 
detail wliich so important a subject demands. Ilecoursc has 
therefore been had to the Narrative of Major Thom, to the appen- 
dix to a narrative of the subsequent siege of Bhurtpore published 
by Captain Creighton, and, in some instances, to a series of papers 
published in the Enst-India United Ser\’ice Journal, under the 
title of Military Autobiography. 
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The ill-success of the British coniniander against 
Hhurtpore had diminished the confidence with which 
lie had undertaken tlie siege, while it had for a time 
annihilated his means of pursuing it; and though 
the Rajah had reason to rejoice in the good fortune 
which liad attended his cflbrts for the defence of his 
capital, he was not without some ajiprehension for 
the future; more particularly as it heenme evident 
that Ilolkar couhl not hojie to maintain war suc¬ 
cessfully against the English, and, single-handed, the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore couhl not but feel his own cause 
to be desjieratc. The Rajah had been led to Join 
Holkar by the reverses which befel the English ; 
the dark prospects of Ilolkar now se|)ai*ated tlie 
iiajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of ad¬ 
hering to the side which success seemed most dis¬ 
posed to favour, the Rajah condescended to make 
the first overture to the English for peace. On the 
10th of March vakeels from him were received into 
the English camp, and negotiations immediately 
commenced. While these were in progress, the 
British cavalry marched out to beat uj) the ipiarters 
of Holkar. But Holkar had received information 
of their approacli, and, not liking the visitation, was 
prepared for flight—an operation wliich he per¬ 
formed with his usual celerity and success. He re¬ 
tired to a considerable distance south-west of Bhurt¬ 
pore, where he thought himself secure, but where, 
notwithstanding, ho was surprised by the British 
cavalry at daybreak on the 3rd of April. About a 
thousand of his followei-s fell on this occasion; but 
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CHAP. XX. the victory failed of comj)leteness from the same cause 
whicli liad so often produced similar results. Tlie 
chief and his trooj)s contended for ju-iority in flight, 
and all that was left to the English was to pursue 
as flist and as far as the speed and strength of their 
horses would allow. 

Bnppoogoe Scindia, whose name will be recol¬ 
lected in connection with the unhappy retreat of 
Colonel Monson, had now openly joined the enemy, 
and his cavalry were stationed near Dollpore to 
support the remains of Holkar’s infantry, com¬ 
manded by nernaut Singh. To dislodge this force, 
a detaclnnent, composed of sixteen companies of 
newly raised sciioys, a battalion of regular infantry, 
and a party of irregular horse, was dispatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Royle.* lie 
A.D. 1R05. marched from Agra on the 2Gth of March ; on the 
31st he fell in with the cavalry of Bappoogec Scin- 
dia and totally routed it. On the 8th of April he 
attacked the powerful force under Hernaut Singh, 
consisting of between three and four thousand men, 
infantry and cavalry, and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified town of Adowlutnaghur, having 
the town in its rear, and its front and flanks covered 
by deep ravines filled with troops. Caj^tain Royle 
made his dispositions for attack with equal spirit 
and judgment. The enemy’s infantry kept up a 
heavy and well-directed fire, aided by three guns; 
but Captain Royle’s party rushing in with charged 

* Dr. Forbes Royle, the distinguished naturalist, is a son of 
this officer. 
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bayonets, took possession of the guns and juit the chap. xx. 
whole body to flight. Captain Pohlinan, with the 
irregular horse, j)ursued and killed great nuinbeis of 
the fugitives. Besides the three guns, all the enemy's 
baggage was taken, more than twenty stand of 
colours, and, in addition to a quantity of matchlocks 
and pikes, a groat number of muskets of Kuropean 
manufacture. 

On the day distinguislied by this brilliant stroke 
the anny before Bliurtpore again changed its ground, 
taking up nearly the same position which it had 
previously occupied. This movement ajipears to 
have given some uneasiness to the Rajah, and ])ro- 
bably accelerateil the conclusion of the treaty. On 
the 10th of A]>ril preliminaries were agreed upon : on a. d. isor,. 
the following day the third son of the Rajah arrive<l 
in the British camp as a hostage ; and on the 17th a 
definitive treaty wa.s signed, under which the fortress 
of Dcog was to be restored by the British govern¬ 
ment, when assured of the fidelity of the Rajah, 
who pledged himself to aid that government against 
its enemies, and never to hold any correspondence 
or have any connection with them, nor to entertain, 
without the sanction of the Knglish, any European 
ill liis service. He further agreed to pay tw’enty 
lacs of nipees in compensation of the exjienses of 
the Avar, three of Avhich were to be advanced im- 
mediately; but the pajTnent of the last instalment 
of five lacs to be remitted on proof of the Rajah’s 
continued attachment; and as a security for the 
due execution of this part of the treaty, one of the 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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CHAP. XX. llajah’s sons was to reside constantly with the com¬ 
manding officer of the British forces in the soubahs 
of Delhi or Agra. 

These terms were not dishonourable to the Bri¬ 
tish ; yet the j>recedent of submitting in patience 
to repulse and suffering negotiation to wait upon 
defeat was a bad one. The British commander-in- 
chicf, however, was not sorry to be relieved on any 
terms from the necessity of making further attempts 
against Bliurtpore. Not only was he discouraged by 
his reiterate«l failures, but he was apprehensive, and 
justly so, of tlie cflect which they might have upon 
the hollow allies of the British govenmient; and 
more especially upon Scindia, whose conduct since 
the conclusion of peace with him had never ceased 
to be suspicious. During the negotiations for the 
treaty under which Scindia had agreed to receive a 
British force for his protection, a vakeel from Holkar 
ha<l arrived in the camp of his brother chief; and 
he continued to reside there, not only after the 
conclusion of the treaty, but after Holkar had placed 
himself in a ])osition of unequivocal hostility with 
regard to the English government. On being ap¬ 
prized of the intention of that government to reduce 
the power of Holkar, Scindia expressed himself 
ready to assist, and he actually dispatched a force 
under Bappoogee Scindia (already mentioned), pro¬ 
fessedly to co-operate with the British commander- 
in-chief; but he did not dismiss Holkar’s vakeel. 
His dismissal was at length formally demanded by 
the British resident; who, at the same time, sub- 
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mitted apian formed by General Wellesley, which chap. xx. 
contained various suggestions for the eflective eo- 
oj)eration of Scindia in the hostile proceedings which 
were about to take place. By this plan it was ))ru- 
])osed that Scindia should send an oflicor to join 
the army under Colonel Murray, for the purpose of 
securing the ajiplication of the resource's of tliat 
chieftain’s territories to tlie exigencies of tlio British 
force, and of taking charge of such portions of 
Holkar’s possessions in Malwa as Colonel Murray 
miglit subdue and think proper to entrust to that 
officer’s care; tliat Scindia should provide at On- 
Jein battering guns for the use of Colonel Murray, 
and tlmt ho should employ his horse without delay 
in roelucing the principal possessions of llolkar. 

Scindia, in reply, promised to seiul an officer to the 
camp of Colonel Murray as desired; but he took 
various objections to other parts of the proposed 
plan. He alleged that, from acting upon it, danger 
would arise to his own j)ossossions, and that ho had 
no ordnance of the description required to be pro¬ 
vided at Oujein; but it was added, that if the 
guns taken from him in the late war by the British 
army were restored, they should be ap])lied in aid 
of the operations of Colonel Murray’s force, llol- 
kar’s vakeel, it was represented, was on bad terms 
with his master, and transacted no business for him ; 
his continued residence in Sciiidia’s camp was there¬ 
fore justified, on the ground that his knowledge of 
Holkar’s affairs might be made useful. Those re¬ 
presentations were followed by the expression of an 

2 I 2 
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CHAR. XX. expectation that, as the govornor-gencral had de¬ 
clared an intention of assigning to Scindia a ])ortioii 
of the territory Avliich might bo taken from Ilolkar, 
lie would restore to Sciiidia the forts of Gohud and 
Gwalior, and further make compensation to him for 
the loss sustained liy the temjmrary alienation of 
that portion of his possessions. 

The last demand was a renewal of a claim which 
had been previously discussed, and, as was believed 
on the ]»art of the British authorities, set at rest. 
The British government had acquired the right of 
disposing of the co\uitries in <|ue$tion under the 
treaties concluded with Ambajee Inglia and the 
liana of Gohud, between whom a division of terri¬ 
tory had been made, Gwalior falling to the lot of 
the latter inirty, by whom it was surrendered to the 
Knglish. Ambajee Inglia soon abandoned his Eng¬ 
lish alliance, and resumed his allegiance to his for¬ 
mer master. But the English government continued 
to maintain their engagements with the liana of 
Gohud, and their own right to keep possession of 
Gwalior. In opposition to their determination on 
these jioints, Sciiidia’s diplomatists appear to have 
urged that the territories in question formed part 
of the actual possessions of their chief, and had not 
been directly alienated by the treaty; that the liana of 
Gohud had for many years possessed no pretensions 
to the title of a sovereign prince; that neither that 
personage nor Ambajee Inglia came under the de¬ 
scription of “ rajahs and others,” with whom trea¬ 
ties were to be confinned, under the ninth article 
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of the treaty Avitli Sciiulia;* and that ijcindia'fe chap, xx 
ministers had nndei-stood, in the progress of the 
negotiations, that the fort of Gwalior and the coun¬ 
try of Gohud were to be retained by Scindia. The 
fii-st of these allegations was true: the territories of 
the Raiia of Gohud were not tlirectly ceded by the 
treaty; but the right of the Kaiia was indirectly 
acknowledged in the secoml article, in which cer¬ 
tain cessions are described as Iving to the north- 
wanl of the territories of the liana of Gohud; and 
again in the ninth, which engages for the confirma¬ 
tion of certain treaties made by the Rnglisb, pro- 
vitled they di<l not interfere with Scindia’s claims 
to the southward of the territories of the liana of 
(jolmd. The denial of the right of that prince to 
the rank of a sovereign was to be met bv reference 
to the fact that he was the representative of a house 
whose right to rule was far older than that of Scindia, 
by whom it had been dispossessed. Scimlia’s claim 

* The article ran thu?^ Ccrbiiu treaties have l)ccn made bv 
the Brith^h govern me Dt with rajiJi?* and othcrs» heretofore feuda* 
tones of the Maharajah Ali Jah Dowlut Itao Scindia. These 
treaties ilto to be cotifirnicd. and the Maharajah liereby rciioimccs 
all claims upon the persons with whom such treat!liave been 
made, and declares them to be independent of his government and 
authority, provided that none of the territories belonging to the 
Maharajah situated to the southward of those of the Uajalis of 
Jeypore «uid Joudporc and the Kana of Gohud, of which the 
revenues have been collected by him or his aumildars, or have 
been applicable, as hurinjauroy, to the payment of his troops, arc 
granted away by such treaties. Lists of the ])ersons with whom 
such treaties have been made will be given to the Maharajah 
Dowlut Ilao Scindia when this treaty shall be ratified by his 
excellency the governor-general/* 
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CHAP. XX. upon Goliud was that of a conqueror; that of the 
English to <lisj)09c of the country was the same. 
The Uana, in addition to the right which he derived 
from the English, had that of ancient possession. 
It is remarkable, too, that while Scindia was deny¬ 
ing that there was any Kana of Gohud, the treaty of 
peace which he had ratified should contain in two 
of its articles reference by name to this prince, and 
to his territorial possessions. It has been said that 
the right of the British government to dispose of 
Gohud was the right of a conqueror, and virtually 
this was the fact. It is tme that it was occujiied 
under an arrangement made with Ambajee Inglia; 
but force would otherwise have been cm])loycd— 
indeed the employment of some degree of force was 
at last necessary—and it would be as absurd to 
deny the right of the British government to occupy 
the count rj’, because that right was obtained by 
treaty, as to question the right of a belligerent 
power to occupy a fortress, because, when about to 
be subjected to storm, the garrison surrendered 
upon tenns. It was a condition of the transfer of 
the country, that Ambajee Inglia should obtain 
j)art of it—a condition very discreditable to himself 
as a servant of Scindia, but perfectly in accordance 
with the general character of the man. Ambajee 
Inglia, in the sequel, traitorously deserted the Eng¬ 
lish, as ho had before deserted Scindia. Could this 
second treachery invalidate his previous acts, or 
destroy the rights which others had obtained under 
thorn? He might forego the advantages which he 
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had to expect from British protection, but he couhl chap. xx. 
not thus deprive others of tlie benefits which they 
ha«l derived under a treaty to which he was a party. 

Tlie final disposition of conciuered countries, indeed, 
must in ordinary cases be <lej»endent on the arrange¬ 
ments made at the conclusion of the war; but had 
the Knglish government been disposed to restore 
(Johud to Scindia, they could not have done it 
without a breach of faith—they had ]»arted with 
the power by reinstating the Kana in the authority 
to wliich lie was justly entitled. The treaty with 
the Kana of Gohud was not signed till after the 
conclusion of the treaty with Scindia; but the 
English could not with honour have plea<led a point 
so purely formal in excuse of the violation of their 
engagements. Gwalior might have been restou'd, 
a-s it wa.s resigned to the British government; but 
if the right of the liana of (lohml be athnitted, 
there was no obligation to restore it, as it un<iues- 
tionably foi*me«l jiart of the original possessions of 
his family, and was by him reliiupiished to the power 
to wliich he owed the re-establishment of his rights. 

Had it been practicable, the treaty with Scindia 
ought to have provided in distinct terms for the 
ijuiot jiossession by the liana of Gohud of his 
dominions, and for the validity of all acts conse¬ 
quent upon his restoration, inclmling the cession of 
Gwalior to the Knglish government; but when the 
treaty was concluded, the negotiators were ignorant 
of the intentions of the governor-general, and from 
this cause the question was left undecided. The 
double reference, however, to the liana of Gohud 
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CHAP. XX. amounted to a sufficient recognition of his rights, 
and loft Scindia witliont any claim upon the British 
government with regard to Gohud, except as a 
matter of favour. In tliis view of the question 
the British government could do nothing, being 
bound by their engagements with the Rana. The 
objection that Ainbajee Iiiglia and the Rana of 
Gohu<! were not of the description of persons re¬ 
ferred to in the nintli article, as rajahs and others 
heretofore feudatories of Scindia, wjis of no im¬ 
portance as to the Rana of Gohud, in the face of 
tlie recognition of his rights in other parts of the 
treaty; and as to Ainbajee Ingliu, the British go¬ 
vernment liad no longer any interest in the question 
whether the treaty Avith him Avere good or bad. 

Ihe vision of Mahratta diplomatists is too acute 
to admit the supposition that the full effect of the 
passages in the treaty referring to the Rana of Gohud 
was unj.erceived by tlicm; and if the Raiin had no 
territory, nor tlic right to any—if he were to be re¬ 
garded, as AA'as noAv contended, merelv as a priA’atc 
individual, Avith what olyect AA’as his name intro¬ 
duced into the treaty, or Avliat aa us to be understood 
by his territories? It appears that General Wel¬ 
lesley, Avho negotiated the treaty on the part of the 
British government, was not nAvare that the state of 
Gohud had been overrun by Scindia, that he regarded 
Gohud as a state actually existing, and not as one to 
be restored :* but Scindia's servants possessed a full 
knowledge of the actual state of affairs—Avith this 

* Letter of GenenU WcUcslcy to Major Malcolm, 17th Auguat, 
ISO-I, in Wellington Despatches. 
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knowledgetliey sigiicdatreutyreco^nizin^thc Kanaof chai’. xx. 
Golmd, and witli (‘qnal knowledge Scindia ratificMl it. 

As to any hopes tliat might have boon liehl out in the 
foni-se of the negotiation, that Gohud and Gwalior 
would bo loft in Scindia’s possession, it might be 
suflicient to remark that these hopes, if they existed, 
originated with the Mahratta diplomatists—that 
they were not encouraged by General Wellesley, who 
was too cautious a negotiator to excite expectations 
which arrangements beyoml his control might render 

vain. On the contrary, he warned them of the 

• 

|)os.siblo consequences of delay in allowing time for 
forming engagements which might be <letriinental 
to the interests of their master, but to which, when 
foianod, the British government would be hound to 
adhere; and he refused to insert in the treaty anv 
thing that might tend to defeat the effect of any 
such engagements.* The claim of Scindia was met 
on the part of the British government by a variety 
of arguments which it would be teilions to quote; 
the above may perhajis be suflicient to lead to a 
Just conclusion upon its merits. 

The renewal of Scindia’s claim to the restitution 

* General Wellcdey, wlio aj)pear> to liavc thought that Gwa¬ 
lior ought to be restored to Scindia, c.xpresscd some regret Uiat 
the point had not been clearly explained before the treaty was 
signed. (I.,cttcr to Major Malcolm. 22nd May, 1804. in Welling¬ 
ton Despatches.) But the state of his information sutKcicntly 
excuses the want of greater precaution, while it is certain that 
the higlie.st degree of exactness would be insunicient to preclude 
a Mahratta from the exercise of lus old and much-loved privilege 
of chicMiic. 
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CHAP. XX. of Gohud and Gwalior, together with the objections 
made to the course ])ointed out by the British 
antlujrities for the coiuhict of the war, gave rise to 
considerable discussion botwec*n Scindia’s ministers 
and the British resident. At length, however, all 
points of dispute appeared to bo amicably adjusted. 
Scindia engaged to lend all the aid in his jiower 
towards ))rosecuting with vigour the war against 
Holkar, to dismiss that chieftain’s vakeel, to re¬ 
nounce all pretensions to Gohud and Gwalior, and 
to confirm the treaties referred to in the ninth article 
of that between the British government and him¬ 
self. But he made heavy complaints of pecuniary 
distress, and represented an advance from his British 
ally as necessary to enable him to carry his good inten¬ 
tions into cfTect. While Dowlut Rao Scindia was thus 
professing friendship for the English, and soliciting 
[fecuniary assistance from them, Bappoogeo Scindia 
had emjdoyed himself in desolating the territories 
of Blioondi, from which Colonel Monsoii drew part 
of his supplies, had seized eighty camels belonging 
to that officer’s army, and had stopped the tninsit 
of the British post. 

Notwithstanding these suspicious indications, and 
others of a similar character in Malwa, of which 
Colonel Murray complained, the resident at Scindia’s 
camp Avas authorized to afford him pecuniary assist¬ 
ance, provided some reasonable security could be 
obtained that the object for which the advance was 
made would bo eflected. With this view, it was 
suggested that the chief should himself assume the 
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command of the army under Ba{)poo<;cc Scimlia, and chap. xx. 
that he shouhl proceed from Borhamporc, where his 
eanip then was, to his capital, Oujein. These suj;- 
gestions drew from Sciiidia’s mini>lers a tleclaratioii, 
tliat to their adoption two conditions were indis¬ 
pensable: the first might readily have been ex- 
jiected—it was, that the resident should supj)ly 
funds to ilefray the expense of Sciiidia's march to 
his ca])ital. The second could scarcely have been 
anticipated, even by those best ac(juainted with 
Mahratta modesty, and best (jualified to Judge of its 
extent—it was, that in the event of a Junction of 
Sciiidia’s anny with a British force, the Mahratta 
leader should exercise command over both. The 
resident replied, that whenever Scindia might be 
desirous of having the disposal of a British force he 
might apply for the subsidiary force, in conformity 
with the jirovisions of the treaty of defensive alli¬ 
ance; but that the jiroposal to subject a British 
army to his command, or to that of his oflicers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The a]>plication for funds to 
undertake the march to the capital was answered 
by intimating that the British government had pre¬ 
viously manifested a disposition to relieve Scindia’s 
immediate exigencies, though it could not undertake 
to provide for the permanent disbursements of the 
state. Tho amount of the pecuniary assistance to 
be anbidcd, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to be appointed for repay¬ 
ment, continued for a lengthened period to furnish 
grounds for discussion, which was conducted by 
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< MAI*. XX. Scindia’s servants in a manner which did not uis- 
credit the established character of Mahratta diplo¬ 
macy. In addition to these topics, the mode in 
which Scindia was to co-operate with the English 
was debated : and among other j)laiis submitted for 
tlie consideration of the British resident was one, 
by which Scindia was to take the field in person, 
M’ith a large body of horse and a proportion of in- 
lantr}' and artiller}', at a monthly expense of about 
a ijuarter of a million sterling. Together with this 
plan, three others less costly were suggested; but on 
the resident inquiring liy what means tlie expense 
of any ot them was to be jtrovided for, he was given 
to understand that Scindia relied in this respect on 
the British government. This renewed the inter¬ 
minable discussion which had already consumed so 
much time, and which continued to occupy the 
resident and the Mahnitta ministers till the arrival 
in camp of a personage M'hose j)resence augured ill 
for the British cause. This was Scindia’s father-in- 
law, Shirzee Koa Ghatgay by name, a man jirofli- 
gate, intriguing, rapacious, and cruel, beyond even 
the ordinary measure of Mahnitta ]>rofligacy, intrigue, 
rapacity, and cruelty, and not more distinguished by 
his pre-eminence in all the evil propensities which de¬ 
form the Mahratta character, than by his inveterate 
hatred of the English. He had been appointed, 
under extraordinary circumstances, Scindia’s dewan. 
The appointment originated in the following manner. 
Before the marriage of Scindia with the daughter of 
Shirzee liao, a compact had been made between the 
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latter pei-sonago and the Peishwa, by virtue of whieh, chap, xx. 
in consideration of equivalent services, the Peisliwa 
authorized Shirzee Rao to make a promise on his part 
to Scindia of two crores of rupees—he also enfra"ed 
to procure Shirzee Rao to be appointed Scindia's de- 
wan. The expenses of Scindia’s marriage exhausted 
his trea.sury, and he was left without the means of 
jiroviding forthe charges of his military establishment. 

In this emergency he pressed the Peishwu for ]>ay- 
ment of the two crores of rupees which bad been 
promised. The prince declared himself unable to 
raise them ; but suggested that Shirzee Rao should 
be nominated Scindia’s dewan, and in this character 
levy for the amount upon the rich inhabitants of 
Poona. The plan was adopted, ami Scimlia's trea¬ 
sury replenished by the jicrpetration of a series of 
atrocities rarelyequalled even in countries where such 
modes of obtaining money are in ordinary practice. 

All who possessed wealth, or were supposed to pos¬ 
sess it, were subjected to the most frightful tortures, 
under the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Duff, after detailing the circumstances of the ap¬ 
pointment, says, “ Such were the secret means by 
which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister to his 
son-in-law, and by winch Bajee Rao Kugonath let 
loose upon his subjects the violence and extortion 
of a monster whose name will bo remembered, while 
Poona exists, wth horror and oxeemtion.”* The 
course of the dewan wa.s worthy of its commence¬ 
ment ; but at length he fell under the displeasure of 

* History of tlic Mnhrattas. vol. iii. 
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cn.^xx. Scindia, and was not only dismissed from his cm- 
ploj-mcnt, but arrested, and for a time subjected 
to imi»risonmcnt. When set at liberty, he com¬ 
menced a new career of intrigue and crime. In 
releasing- Shirzee Rao, Scindia had been influ¬ 
enced by the advice of a minister named Ralloba 
lattyha; and the first use which Shirzee Rao made 
of his freedom was to compass the destruction of 
his benefactor, together with his adherents. Ral- 
loba was at his instigation thrown into prison, where 
a natural <leath released him from further persecu¬ 
tion; but his relatives and associates felt the ftill 
force of Shirzcc’s vengeance. For one of them 
Shirzee invented a new mode of execution: a num¬ 
ber of rockets were fastened on him, which being 
fired, carried the wretched man onward, mangling 
his body in a horrible manner, to the amusement 
of the brutal contriver of this now mode of fright¬ 
ful punishment. When Scindia departed to the 
northward, Shirzee Rao remained in the Deccan to 
manage the chieftain’s affairs in that quarter. Loft 
there ostensibly to suppress the troubles and dis¬ 
orders which prevailed, his presence tended but 
to increase them. After pursuing his vocation of 
plunder to the southward, he repaired with a small 
party to Poona, where ho became importunate in 
his demands for money, and sat in dhuma* at the 
door of the Peishwa’s faveurite minister. This ex¬ 
periment had nearly cost him lus liberty, if not his 
life. The minister, under pretence of giving him 

* For an account of this ceremony sec vol. i. page 531. 
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bills on certain bankers, invited him into the house, chap xx. 
received him there with extraordinary courtesy, and 
after a due interchange of civilities, rose appa¬ 
rently to fetch the promise<l bills. But the favour 
nhich he intended to bestow was of a dilferent 
kiml. His dejiarturc was to be the sijrnal for 
s(*i/cin" and ]>orhaps inurderin^ his unwelcntne visi¬ 
tor. Shirzee Il.ao, either apprized of the inten¬ 
tion, or, which is more probable, suspectin" it 
from some indication on the jiart of his host, drew 
his sword, sprunjf at the throat of the minister, 
and in this manner dragged him into the street, 
where vaulting uj)on his horse, he with his ])arty 
made the best of tlieir way to the army which ho 
commanded; the whole of which he forthwith 
brought to Poona, resolving to plunder and burn 
the city. The interference of the Britisli resident 
became necessary to prevent mischief; and it was 
only Scindia’s want of the services of this turbulent 
and audacious man in another place which relieved 
tlie Peishw’a from the fear and danger resulting from 
his proximity.* This was the man who now aji- 
jieared at Scindia’s durbar to inflame the ill feel¬ 
ing already prevailing therein against the English. 

His influence over Scindia appeared to bo as great 
as it had ever been, and he w.ts admitted to fre¬ 
quent secret conferences. His character and feel¬ 
ings were too w’ell knowm to leave any doubt of the 
use made of these opportunities. Had his views 
required illustration, it would have been found in 
* Duff's History of the Mahrattas^ voK iit. 
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CHAi>. XX. the fact tliat lie was visited by Holkar’s vakeel, 
whom ho received with marks of distinction. The 
arrival of Shirzcc Kao, the attention which ho 
secured, and the continued presence of Holkar’s 
vakeel, called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which were met by fresh assurances 
of good faith and good disposition towards the Eng¬ 
lish. In the meantime Bappoogee Scindia, with his 
anny, had fallen oft' to the enemy. This defection 
being brought to the notice of Scindia’s minister, 
he, with that impudent reliance uiion European cre¬ 
dulity which Mahratta negotiators so often manifest, 
and for the indulgence of which, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, Eurojican diplomatists have not unfreqiiently 
afforded ample encouragement, stated the substance 
of some letters, or pretended lettei's, from Bappoogee 
Scindia, representing his submission to llolkar as a 
measure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty. This was some- 
w’hat more than the resident was prepared to credit; 
and after expressing some surprise at his want of 
faith, Scindia’s ministers promised inquiry and ex¬ 
planation. Not long afterwards, Bappoo Wittul, the 
minister who was believed the best aft'ected to a Bri¬ 
tish alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi¬ 
nated in his death. His illness transferred Scindia 
entirely into the hands of Shirzeo Kao, whoso in¬ 
triguing spirit found fit occupation in moulding the 
mind of his weak, vacillating son-in-law to his will. 
Scindia now marched from Borhampore. Ho was 
attended, not only by his ministers and servants. 
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hut also by Ilolkar’s vakeel. This was one inrlica- ( IIap. xv. 
tion of his feeling towards his British ally, lie ditl 
not march direct to Oujein, as suggestetl bv the 
British resident, and as the state of airaii>i imperi¬ 
ously required — and this Avas another. It was 
officially intimated to the resident tliat Scindia 
Avould j)roceed in the first instance to Jellode. a 
place within his omd ilominions, ami tliere settle 
the future direction of his march. On the morning 
of tlie day, liowever, fixe<l on for the cominenceinent 
of the march, and after both Scindia and the resident 
were actually in motion, the former, Avithout any 
announcement of his intention, smhlenly changed 
his course, and j)rocee<le<l in tlie <llrection of Bho- 
jial. Bhopal Avas at this time an object of some 
interest. Tlie fort ami territory of Ilosheingabad, 
belonging to the Nabob of Bhopal, had long been 
coveted by the Kajah of Berar, avIio ultimately 
attained his object by comipting tlie persons in 
charge of the fort. When the Uajah of Berar A\as 
engaged in hostilities Avith the British government, 
the Nabob of Bhopal took advantage of the circum¬ 
stance to endeavour to regain lloslieingab.-ul, and 
succeeded. It liad been rumoured that Scindia, in 
consideration of a sum of inonev to be j>aicl by the 
Ilajah of Berar, Avas to assist that clilef Avith a mili¬ 
tary force, to be cm|>loycd in reducing Ilosheing¬ 
abad once more umler his authority; and in con¬ 
sequence, the Nabob of Bhopal liad made application 
to the British resident Avith Scindia to be placed 
under the protection of tlie British government. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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CHAP. XX. He had some claim, on the ground of former ser¬ 
vices, to the protection which lie sought, bis jiredc- 
ccssor in the government having some years before 
rendered valuable service to a British force under 
General Goddard, when that commander was sur¬ 
rounded by hostility and perfidy.* The overture, 
however, was met by general expressions of cour¬ 
tesy, accompanied by a statement that the policy of 
the British government precluded its interposition 
to influence the results of any contest between states 
with which it was at amity. 

Serious illness had prevented the British resident 
from keeping up with the march of Scindia, and he 
did not overtake him until he had arrived within 
the territories of Bho])al, where his troops were 
employed under Shirzec Rao in attacking a small 
fortified village named Cheonce. Immediately on 
reaching the camp, the British representative dis¬ 
patched Mr. Jenkins, the secretary to the residency,! 
to remonstrate. That gentleman accordingly re¬ 
paired to the durbar, and after adverting to the 
existing state of facts, proceeded to point out the 
inconsistency of Scindia’s conduct with the obliga¬ 
tions of the defensive alliance. He represented 
that, although Scindia, in reply to the British resi¬ 
dent’s repeated applications, had declared that he 
was unable to march unless pecuniary aid were 

• On the innrch of General Goddard from Bengal to Bombay, 
during the Mnliratta war under Hastings. 

f Now Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C. B., and a director of the 
East*India Company. 
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afTorded by the British governinoiit, lu- had inaich<Mh chap \x. 
notwithstniulin^ he had received no such aid, and 
to a distance Avhich. in the direction reconiineiided 
by the resident, would have enabled him to form a 
junction with the Ibiti.sh force under Colonel Mur¬ 
ray; that the late movement of Scimba’s army \\'as 
unconnected with any single object of the contest 
with Ilolkar; that it was directed to the injurv of a 
state which maintained relations of |U'ace botli with 
Scindia and the British government, and was thus a 
violation of the principles of the defensive alliance, 
which were opjiosed to aggre.ssivo war and the spirit 
of coiKpiest; an<l that the attack upon Bhoj)al was 
at variance witli the provisions of the subsidiary 
treaty, wliicU treaty, on the other hand, was again 
violated by the withdrawal of Scindia’s forces from 
the war with Ilolkar, and the cinployinent of them 
on objects in which the allied powers had no Just in¬ 
terest, and in a manner calculated to increase the 
number of their onemies. 

After many attempts to evade discussion alto- 
gether, Scindia made an eflfort to Justify his con¬ 
duct. He still maintained that he was <lestitute of 
the means of co-operating efiicicntly with the British 
force; arguing that a.s Ilolkar's force consistetl prin- 
cijjally of cavalry, thirty thousand horse wouhl be 
necessary to opjjose him, and that Colonel Murray 
had no horse. His inarch to Bhopal Scindia Jtisti- 
fied by alleging that the Nabob was his tributarj-— 
that the stej) which he had taken encouraged officei's 
to Join lum who would otherwise have been deterred 

2 K 2 
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CHAP. XX. by the want of ]>ecuniarY resources, and that so far 
from his inarch being, as the British functionary 
alleged, unconnected with the objects of the war, it 
was undertaken with esjiecial reference to them; 
Scindia’s design being, as he stated, to levy contri¬ 
butions on the Nabob of Bhopal, for the purjiose 
of placing his army in a condition to act against the 
enemy. On part of this explanation the British 
resident, Mr. Webbe, in a communication to his 
government, remarked—“ The Nabob of Bho])al is 
not a tributary to Seindia, so consideVed, although 
it is true that he has been subjected to such ex¬ 
actions as the superior force of Seindia has occa¬ 
sionally rendered it convenient for him to enforce ; 
but the true object of Scindia’s march to this place 
was founded on a ]dan concerted between him and 
the Uajah of Nagpore,* for the ])urposo of assisting 
Ruggqjec Bhonslaf in wresting the fort and terri¬ 
tory of I losheingabad from the Nabob of Bhopal.” 
The designs of the Rajah of Bcrar with resjiect to 
Hosheingabad have been already mentioned. It was 
believed that his views extended further than the 
recovery of the fort and territory known by that name. 
There was some reason to apprehend that he medi¬ 
tated the rcsum))tion, by force of arms, of the ter¬ 
ritory which had been surrendered by the treaty so 
lately concluded by him with the British government. 
The existence of such views was attested by a series 
of correspondence which fell into the hands of the 
British resident at Nagpore; and was further cor- 
* Tlie Rajali of Bcrar. f Rajali of Berar. 
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lobonited bv the cttorts made by the Kajah to raise t iiAP. \\. 
funds, and >)V the extnionlinan’ activity which ai)- 
pcared to pervade the van«ms departments of his 
•,mvernment. For some time jireviously to these dis¬ 
coveries, it had been observeil that no cordial feeling 
fd* friendship existed on the part of the K;ijah towards 
the Hritish government. That government felt bt>und 
to adliere to certain engagenu'nts made with jiarlies 
previonslv dej)endenls upon the Kajah of lierar, and 
to continue to exteml to them its protection, al¬ 
though in some instances the date of the treaties 
was subsc<juent to that of the peace with their 
former chief. Reparation was oftered to the Rajah ; 
but though he sullenly accepted the list tendered to 
him of his alienated dependents, ho refused to accept 
of the reparation, or to enter into any ailditional 
engagements, though attended with advantage to 
himself. The Rajah, indeed, eventually exj)ressed 
himself satisfied that the Rritish government had 
acted correctly; Imt it was evident that he had 
exj)erionced a degree of disappointment which must 
long preclude any implicit reliance on his friend¬ 
ship. At length a military force was put in motion, 
which inarched nearly five miles from Nagpore, in 
the direction of Hosheingabad ; while militarj* pre¬ 
parations were in progress in Rnttenpore, for the 
alleged purj)0se of reducing some refractory zemin¬ 
dars, but the extent of which seemed dispropor- 
tioned to the object. In other quarters similar })re- 
parations were made under similar pretences. In 
the meantime a very suspicious correspondence was 
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CHAP. XX. carried on between the Kajah of Berar and Ameer 
Klian. According to tlie Rajah’s ministers, the ob¬ 
jects of tlie latter were to deter the Rajah from pro¬ 
ceeding against the Nabob of Bhopal, and to obtain 
a sum of money. The British resident was of 
opinion that bis purpose was to prevail on the Rajah 
to join in a combination against the English. The 
intercourse of native princes is surrounded with 
so much mystery, timt it is almost always diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain its jirecise object. There was un¬ 
doubtedly suflicient cause for the distrust felt by the 
British authorities in this case, but the course of 
circumstances seemed to countenance the statement 
of the liajah, as Ameer Khan actually invaded his 
territories and committed various excesses. 

While the intentions of the Rajah of Berar wero 
thus doubtful, the state of aflairs at Scindia’s camp 
continued to indicate the hostile feelings of that 
chieftain. The British resident, Mr. Webbe, died 
soon after the advance from Borliampore. Colonel 
Close was instnicted to proceed from Poona, to 
assume the eharge vacated by the death of Mr. 
Webbe, the duties of which wero in the interval 
performed by Mr. Jenkins.* Sciiidia, leaving Ho- 
sheingabad in his rear, had now advanced into the 
territories of the Rajah of Berar, and Mr. Jenkins 

It appears probable that, but for his youth and position in 
the service, Mr. Jenkins would have been appoioted to succeed 
Mr. Webbe. His brUliant career in the College of Fort William 
had been followed by the display of a degree of aptitude for public 
business which, but for tlic circumstances above referred to, would 
have well justified the appointment. 
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felt bouml te tleinaiul an cxj)lanation nt tins imive- 
ineiit, as well as of the iiitereourse known to luivi- 
taken i)laco between Scimlia ami the Kajiili. Alter 
various expedients for jtrocrastination, Scimlia ap- 
pointetl a <lay to receive the acting resident, when, 
in answer to the latter point of inquiry, he declared 
that the Kajah of lierar had applied to him to asvjst 
him in recovering Ilo^hoingabad and another for¬ 
tress from tlie Nabob of Ithopal, but that lu* had 
not answered the application, ami <lid not inteml to 
interfere in the prosecution of an object in which he 
liad no interest. To the fonner impiiry. and to 
others, a.s to the fact of his having ordered his troops 
in Malwa to quit that possession and join the army 
under his pei-sonal eoinmand, as to his having re¬ 
quired his Pindarries also to join him, and a-s to the 
destination of his inarch, he answered that he had 
chosen the route which he wa.s jjursuing because of 
the scarcity of gnun in the direct route to Oujein; 
that he was marching through the territories of the 
Ilajah of Perar, for the puriiose of crossing the Ner- 
bmlda at a ford which would enabU* him to pr»)ceed 
to Saiigur, and that he liad withdmwn his troops from 
Malwa for the jiurpose of assembling his army in a 
plentiful country. Having given this e.xplanatitni 
of his comiuct, Scimlia concluded, as usual with 
Mahrutta princes under such circumstances, by 
assurances of his faithful adherence to the obliga- 
lion of his engagements with the British govern¬ 
ment. 

About the time when these explanations and 


CHAP. x.x. 
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CHAP. XX. tlieso assurances were afforded, the British agent in 
Bundlecund intercepted a letter addressed by Ani- 
bajec Inglia to a petty rajah dej)endent on the 
Peislnva, stating that Scindia and the Rajah of Berar 
had combined against the British j)o\ver; that the 
former with his anny was on his march to join Ameer 
Khan; that when the junction should be effected, 
Scindia was to direct his course towards Calpee, on 
the Jumna, while the Rajah of Berar should invade 
Bengal; and that Ambajee had disj)atchcd a force 
into the territor)- of theRana ofGohudfor the purpose 
of recovering possession of it. The immediate object 
of the letter was to induce the person to whom it was 
addressed to unite his force with the troojts sent by 
Ambajee into Gohud. It was soon ascertained that 
one portion at least of the intelligence transmitted 
I)y Ambajee was true. A considerable body of 
troops belonging to that personage had actually 
invaded Gohud, ami laid siege to a fort at a short 
distance from Gwalior. This was followed by tho 
attack and defeat of a body of the Ranaof Gohud’s 
troops. Thus was fiirnished new ground of re- 
monstnincc with Scindia, and the acting resident 
at his camp received instructions adapted to the 
occasion. 

Before their arrival, Scindia, who had been pur¬ 
suing his march along tho north bank of the Ner- 
budda, intimated that ho held from tho Poishwa 
an unliquidated assignment upon Saugur, and ex¬ 
pressed an intention of realizing the amount. Mr. 
Jenkins strenuously opposed the execution of this 
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project, which he declared would be regarded as an chap. xx. 
act of hostility against the Peishwa. He demanded 
that the design should bo abandoned, and that 
Scindia’s profligate minister, Shirzee llao, should bo 
dismissed; and, on failure of comjdianoe with these 
demands, intimated that his departure from Scindia’s 
camp would become necessar)'. Scindia atfectcd to 
comiily in both instances; but Shirzee Rao was not 
dismissed, and his master continued to marcli to¬ 
wards the town of Saugur. The dejiredations com¬ 
mitted by Scindia’s troojis in the country bearing 
tliat name again called forth remonsti*ance from Mr. 

Jenkins, and a renewal of his demand for permission 
to dcjiart. In consequence he received a visit from 
a servant of Scindia, who alleged, in extenuation of 
the ofrensive conduct of his chief, that disajipoint- 
ment at not receiving the pecuniary aid expected 
from thcEnglisb had led him to Saugur. Mr. Jenkins, 
in reply, insisted on the point previously urged, that 
the plunder of the country by Scindia’s Pindarries 
constituted an act of direct hostility against an ally 
of the British government; and recapitulated the 
grounds of his repeated remonstrances, shewing 
that, instead of going to Oujein, as was necessary 
for the benefit of the cause of the allies, Scindia 
had sacrificed the interests of that cause by proceed¬ 
ing in an opposite direction; and that, although the 
want of ftinds for the pay of his troops was the 
constant subject of comjdaint, the numbers of his 
troops continued to be augmented. The acting resi¬ 
dent concluded his representation by jiromising that. 
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cHAi’. XX. if Scindia would immediately proceed in the direc¬ 
tion of Oujein, and would in other respects re^datc 
his conduct according to his professions, he would 
continue to attend his court. The meeting at 
which the above communication was made took 
A.i). isf)5. place on the 1st of January, 1805. On the Cth 
Scindia advanced to Saugur, where he was joined 
by nine battalions of his infantry and sixty-five guns. 
From the 7th to the 0th the army of Scindia was 
em]d»>yod in investing the fort of Saugur, for the 
purp»>se of realizing the amount of his pretended 
claim ; and in conse(juence he was informed that the 
Ilritish representative would march on the follow¬ 
ing morning, and recpiired passports. To this inti¬ 
mation and <lemand it was answered that an agent 
from Scindia should wait upon the resident, and 
that all points should be satisfactorily arranged. 
Jhit the resident having repeated his application, 
the conciliatory tone was exchanged for that of 
arrogance and defiance. It was signified that Am- 
bajeo Inglia was expected to arrive in the space of 
eight days, and that on his arrival it would bo 
determined whether Scindia should go to Oujein 
or the British representativo receive bis dismission. 
This message resembled a former communication 
from Scindia to a British agent, that tbo result of 
an a]>proaching interview would decide whether it 
should bo peace or war; and evinced that the lesson 
which Scindia had received had not sufficed to 
eradicate the arrogance which had then led him to 
defy the power of the English government. On 
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tents and j*rciiared for departure, yciiulia then 
thought that he had gone too far, and represen¬ 
tations were made to the rc.sident wliieh induceil 
him to postpone liis march, lie wjus solemnly as¬ 
sured that on the IGth Scindia would march lor 
Oujein, and would tlieiiceforward act in every re¬ 
spect in accordance with tlie advice of the Ihitish 
functionarie.s. The delay of six days was recpiiretl 
in consequence of the death of a member of tlie 
chieftain's family; and the consent of the acting 
r<‘sident wa.s secured by information conveyetl to 
him, to tlie effect that the arrival of Ambajee 
nould probably lead to tlic expulsion of Sliir/.ee 
Rao. Mr. Jenkins was not then aware of the in¬ 
vasion of Gohud by Ambajee; and according to 
general opinion, that personage was adverse to the 
renewal of hostilities with the British government. 

On the evening jireceding the day on which the 
inarch, in conformity with the last arrangement, 
was to commence, Scindia ajiplied for a further 
ilelay of two days, accompanying the application 
with a solemn jiromise of then jirosccuting the 
marcli to Oujein without a halt. With some reluc¬ 
tance the resident assented; and on the 18th of 
Jaiuiarj' the chief actually commenced liis march, a. u. isi>5. 
It was observable, however, that only a small jiart 
of his army accompanied him; the larger portion, 
with the guns, continued to occupy their jiosition 
in the vicinity of Saugur. Not less observable was 
the care which his highness manifested for those of 
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CHA1>. XX. liis troojjs who were ]>ut in motion. Tlieir spirits 
wore not broken nor their efficiency impaired by a 
march of harassing length. They received orders 
to pitch their tents at the end of three miles; and 
the resident Mas infonned that it was the intention 
of the single-minded Mahratta chief to halt on the 
spot for four days. The British officer had recourse 
to a duty Mhich rejietition must have rendered 
familiar. He remonstrated; and M*as answered that, 
in conformity Mith the pledge that had been given, 
Soindia had marched at the time specified; but 
that, M ithin thirteen days after the death of a mem¬ 
ber of his family, it Mas inconsistent Mith established 
custom to quit the spot Mhere the calamity had 
taken j)lace. He declared, hoMcver, that at the 
end of the four days Mhich remained to complete 
the required period of mourning he Mould positively 
proceed to Oujein. What degree of credit the 
British resident gave to this promise may readily bo 
conceived; but not being desirous to precipitate 
Mar, he ac(]uiesced in the proposed arrangement. 

Before the expiration of the period of halting 
Mr. Jenkins became officially acquainted Mith the 
incursion of Ambajee Inglia into Gohud. Ho there¬ 
upon, in conformity with instructions from the go- 
vernor-gencml, addressed a memorial to Scindia, 
setting forth the fact of the hostile incursion, with 
a copy of Ambajee’s letter to the Peishwa’s tribu¬ 
tary ; calling for proof that Ambajee’s assertion 
that Scindia, the Kajah of Berar, Ameer Khan, and 
himself M'ere coinbined against the British govern- 
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nioiit wn-? inifouiidocl, and that Scindia ha«l no ch.\p. xx. 
concern in the jirocoediii^ of Ainhajoc; an<l «lc- 
niandins: the iinmediato issue of an order directiiijr 
that person to withdraw his troops from Golnul, to¬ 
gether with a formal declaration of Scindia’s entire 
concurrence in the measures that might be nece>sary 
for his punishment. The memorial, which was accom¬ 
panied by a verbal message suggesting the imme¬ 
diate transmission of proj)er communications to the 
governor-general an<l to Ambajee, not producing 
any satisfactory result, strong remonstrance fol¬ 
lowed, accom])anied by an intimation that, in the 
event of Sciinlia marching on the following morning 
in the ilirection of Oujein, the resident might bi‘ 
induced to remain in the camp, according to the 
orders of the governor-genci-al; but the intimation 
of this act of forbearance was accompanied by very 
significant warnings, as to the consequences to be 
apprehended from the hostile and treacherous courses 
pursued by the chief and his depemlents. I'resli 
attempts to lull the suspicions of the resident, and 
to induce him to consent to further delay, followed; 
but no satisfactory steps being taken, the resident 
again demanded passports. His demand received 
an insolent answer; and on the 23rd Jamiar)’ he 
departed without them, and marchc<l fourteen miles. 

This was a jiroceeding for which Scindia was not 
jirepared, and it excitetl some dismay. Two persons 
were immediately dispatched to overtake the British 
officer, and, if jiossible, prevail upon him to forego 
his intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to listen to their 
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CHAP. XX. cntrcfities until assured ])y them that they were 
authorized to ]>lcdgc Scindia’s name for the per¬ 
formance of any conditions which might be neces- 
sarj* to procure the resident’s return. He then 
proposed the following: that on the day after his 
return to the camp Scindia should seriously enter 
upon his long promised and long deferred march to 
Oujein, and ])rocced thither without any further 
halts, except at the necessary and usual intervals; 
that he should without delay act in conformity with 
the resident’s advice in regard to Ambajee, and also 
disavow in a letter to the governor-general the acts 
of tliat j)erson, and of another who had appeared 
in the character of Scindia’s agent at Hyderabad, 
where, by exaggerating the successes of llolknr and 
announcing an e.xtended alliance against the British 
government, to which Scindia and the Uajah of 
Berar were to be j>arties, he had endeavoured to 
l>roniote the objects which such an alliance would be 
intended to advance. The rccal of this person was 
required to be eftected through a letter from Scindia 
to be delivered to Mr. Jenkins, and by him for¬ 
warded to the British resident at Hyderabad. The 
messengers agreed in the most formal manner to 
the prescribed conditions, and Mr. Jenkins returned 
to Scindia’s camp on the morning of the day after 
he had quitted it. 

The experience of a few hours sufficed to test 
Scindia’s sincerity. On the evening of Mr. Jenkins’s 
return, he learned that Scindia intended to halt on 
the follo\ving day. This being a direct violation of 
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one of tlio conditions of the resident’s return, tie had ch ap, x x 
only to choose t)ctween again quitting tlie camp or 
remaining a monument of the degradation of the 
government whicli ho represented. He did not hesi¬ 
tate ill taking the fonuer course, but had proceeded 
only a short distance when he was again called back 
by a message from Scindia, expressing a desire to 
receive a visit from him. He accordingly directed 
his baggage to remain at a grove in tlie vicinity ol 
Scindia’s regular brigade, and jiroceeded with Lieu¬ 
tenant Stuart, the oflicer commanding Ids escort, to 
the tent of the vacillating and treacherous chief. 

Some iille attempts were made by Scindia to excuse 
his conduct, and these being disiiosed of, he ex¬ 
pressed himself ready to comply immediately with 
the resident’s request as to Ainbajee, and to recom¬ 
mence his inarch on the following morning. Mr. 

Jenkins was requested to retire to another tent with 
some Mahratta oflicers, to prepare the letters; and 
some progress had been made, when it was an- 
nouced that Scindia’s devotions had been interrupted 
by the arrival of the Hritish resident—that he was 
now anxious to resume them—that the letters, when 
com|)leted. should be sent for the resident’s inspec¬ 
tion, and that if their tenns should not entirely ac¬ 
cord with his wishes, he could return to the chief¬ 
tain’s tent in the evening and suggest the required 
alterations. On the faith of this arrangement Mr. 

Jenkins dispatched orders recalling his baggage. 

The baggage, however, before the arrival of the 
orders, liad passed out of the hands of those left in 
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CHAP. XX. charge of it. The British camp had been attacked 
by the entire body of Pindarries retained by Seindia. 
and plundered of every article of value. The escort 
in defending it had suffered severely, and among the 
wounded were the lieutenant in command and the 
surgeon attached to the residency. An attempt to 
plunder the British camp had been made some 
weeks before with partial success. In this second 
instance the success was complete. The loss of 
property, though productive of the most serious in¬ 
convenience to the resident and his attendants, was 
not the worst result of the outrage which had been 
perpetrated. The circumstances of the residency 
deprived it of all outward claims to respect, and the 
spirit prevailing in Scindia’s camp was not such as 
to supply the want of them. Mr. Jenkins was 
naturally an<l Justly anxious to withdraw from a 
situation where his office could no longer command 
even decent regard, and he requested permission to 
retire to some place of safety, where he might avail 
himself of the first opportunity that should offer of 
proceeding to a British camp. Seindia in reply ex¬ 
pressed groat concern at what had happened, but 
declined to comply with the wish of the resident to 
quit the camp. He accordingly remained, and tho 
consequent jiosition of the British residency is thus 
described by himself:—“ Under tho operation of 
tho late events the British residency is become a 
degraded spectacle to a camp by which it was for¬ 
merly held in tho utmost veneration and respect. 
Our equipage is reduced to a single tent, which 
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occuj>ios a eorner of Scindia’s onoainjmiciit; tMiAP. xx. 

and in this situation wo arc oxi*osod to the <Iori>ion 
of the plundcrei-s, who tnumidi in the luotection of 
a iic'faiious govermnent, under the countenance of 
nliich they jn-esume to insult us with the pretier for 
.sale of our itlundcrc‘d elfects, Exposc«l to these in¬ 
sults an<l to the entire neglect of the government, 
whicli doe.s not tiiink it ne<'essarv tjven to profess 
regret for wliat lias passed,* the escort of tlie resi¬ 
dency deprived of its arms ami accoutrements, and 
disabled by the loss of about fifty men killed and 
wounded, tvhiie so far from being protected we 
have been openly attacked by Scindia’s army, you 
will in some measure conceive the irksomeness of 
our situatiou.”f 

In this miserable condition did the llritisli resi¬ 
dency accompany the inarch of Sciiidia, who left the 
vicinity of Saugur on the 24th of February, leaving a.d. isos. 
there, however, some battalions under an officer 
named Ilaptiste, of French origin but native birth, 
to realize the contribution which it had been the 
pleasure of the Mahratta chief to exact. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins, feeling that under its jiresent circumstances 
the llritish residency could command no respect, 
and desirous of receiving the instructions of the 
governor-general for the guidance of his future con¬ 
duct, wished to decline any political intercoui’sc with 

* Scindia |>cr8onalJy expressed regret, but officially none was 
expressed. 

t LctUT from Mr. Jenkins to Coloucl Close, lOtli Februnrj', 

1805. 

VOL. III. 2 L 
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CHAP. XX. Scindia or his servants; but the earnest request of 
the chief induced the rcsi<lent to consent to receive 
a visit from him. On that occasion Scindia dis¬ 
played a combination of hy]>ocrisy and audacity 
uorthy of the race to which he belonged. lie en¬ 
deavoured to justify the general conduct of his go¬ 
vernment in regard to his engagements with the 
Knglish, and to remove from the resident’s mind the 
impression, which he most Justly concluded must 
find place there, that the outrage perpetrated on 
the British camp had not been committed with¬ 
out his approbation or cognizance. It was, he al¬ 
leged, to be attributed entirely to the Pindame.s, 
over whom he had no control, lie expressed, too. 
a hope that the misfortune would not interrupt 
the friendship subsisting between the two states. 
The resident made little answer, conceiving this 
course tlie most accordant with the duo mainte¬ 
nance of the dignity of his office and government. 
Of the motives which actuate a Maliratta it is 
at .all times difficult to judge; but as Scindia had 
before this period held language widely different 
ill its character, and had addressed to the gover¬ 
nor-general a letter fniraed in a tone far from con¬ 
ciliator}’, the expression of a desire for tho preser¬ 
vation of amity with a state whoso representative 
had so recently been exposed to insult and violence, 
must be regarded as tho effect of some temporary 
cause, probably of a belief in the eventual success 
of the British arms. The weakness of Scindia’s 
character, combined with his intense hatred of tho 
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English Rinl his j*rtrticipation in the <hiplicity which chap. xx. 
is sihvavs an element in the monil coiistitiition of a 
Mahratta, produced great fluctuations in his feel¬ 
ings and deportment. The history of the letter to 
the govemor-general above noticed is remarkable. 

The letter bore the date of the 18th of October. It 
was forwarded by two messengers on foot to a per¬ 
son residing at Benares, who for many years had held 
the nominal appointment of vakeel, first to the pre¬ 
decessor of Do whit RaoScindin, and subse<jueiitly to 
liimself. The vakeel was to proceed with the letter 
to Calcutta, in order to deliver it in person ; but he 
did not report his arrival in that city till the 18th of a.d. i« 05 . 
February, exactly four months after the date of the 
letter. It has been questioned whether Scinilia 
knew any thing of this letter, and whether its pre¬ 
paration and transmission were not altogether the 
acts of his ministers. But this is a point of little 
imjjortance—by whomsoever it might be framed, by 
whomsoever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should have been four months on its journey to Cal¬ 
cutta. The only possililo solution of the difliculty 
is to be found in the supposition that the letter was 
^vritten under the influence of the feelings excited 
by the successes of Ilolkar an<l the disasters of 
Colonel Monson—that subsequent events gave rise 
to different feelings ami expectations, which sug¬ 
gested the prudence of keeping it back, and that 
the ultimate determination to revert to the original 
intention of the writer, by causing it to be delivered 
at its destination, was jirompted by the reverses of 

2 L 2 
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CHAP. XX. the English before Bhurtpore.* Another extra¬ 
ordinary fact connected Avith this proceeding is, 
that it was transmitted Mithout tlie knowledge of 
the British resident with Scindin, whose duty it w’a.s 
to forward to his government any representation 
whicli he might receive from that to which lie was 
deputed, and who, it could not be doubted, was 
ready faithfully to discharge this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinary compliment, adverted 
to the relations subsisting between Scindia and the 
Company’s government, and thence proceeded to 
com)dain of the neglect of the latter to alford to the 
chief pecuniary assistance. The next subject was one 
which would perhaps have been avoided by negotia- 
toi-s of any other race than that of the Mahrattas. It 
arose out of the former, and presented a curious ver¬ 
sion of the circumstances under which Bappoogee 
Scindia passed over to the enemy; a result which Mas 
attributed to the Mant of funds. It M as alleged that 
on an npjdication being made by Bappoogee to Co¬ 
lonel Monson for money to pay his troops, the British 
commander answered that he could advance none, 
and referred the applicant to General Lake. This 
M’as something more than mere misrepresentation— 
it Mas a positive falsehood; for Colonel Monson had 
advanced to Bappoogee a considerable sum. Bap- 

* Tliis explemntion was originally suggested by Mr. H, H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxfortl. 
He supposes tliat the vakeel performed his journey from Be- 
nnres to Cnicuttn very leisurely, in order ^ take advantage of 
the turn of events, in whatever direction it might be. 
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jioogcc, however, it was represented, being, for want chap. xx. 
of the rctpiii-ed assistance, unable to sustain bis 
troops, was obligo<l to dispatch an oflicer naine«l 
Sinhlasheo Jtao, with a body (*f horse and foot, in 
search of jirovisions; himself, with three thousand 
men, remaining with Colonel Monson, in which 
situation, according to Scindia’s statement, tiny 
exerted themselves most ineritoriotislv. The .sue- 
coeiling j)art of the narrative was a tissue of un¬ 
truths and misrepresentations, ending with a state¬ 
ment of the reasons which led lhii>poogee to Join 
llolkar, difibring but little from that which was 
given to tlie Hritish resident. After the enumera¬ 
tion of his pecuniary grievances, Scindia ])roceinkMl 
to tlie statement <»f other grounds of complaint. 

The first related to a question which had Iknmi 
settled professedly to the satisfaction, and certainly 
with the acquiescence, of Scindia’s ministers—the 
transfer of Gohud and Gwalior. There were seven 
niore. The name of the Rajah of J<Mlepore, it was 
sai<l, had been iinjiroj^erly inserted in the list of 
chieftains to whom the provisions of tlic ninth 
article of the treaty a]>j)lied; the payment of cer¬ 
tain jicnsions as stipulated wa.s represented to be 
irregular; delay in delivering to Scindia some dis¬ 
tricts to Avhich he was entitled was complained of; 
a similar complaint was preferred as to collections 
from other districts; the maharajah had been pre¬ 
vented, as he alleged, from ]tlacing in speeifie<l 
countries a sufficient number of troojis for their 
protection, in consecjueiice of which they hail bo- 
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CH AP, X X. come a scone of devastation; the jaghircs in Hin¬ 
dustan, covenanted to be retunicd to Sciiidia, were, 
he urged, still retained; and, lastly, the obligation 
incurred by the Company under the second treaty, 
to protect Scindia’s territories in the same manner 
as their own, was stated to be disregarded. These 
com])laints were inters|>ersed ^^^th abundant abuse 
of tlic British resident, Mr. Wobbe. The conclusion 
was j)eculiarly edifying, from the high moral tone 
which cliaracterizcs it, and the beautifi.iI exjiosition 
ol the obligations of friendship which it atlbrds. On 
such a subject a Mahratta may well be expected to 
bo eloquent, and Scindia did not discredit either his 
theme or his country. “ Where,” said ho, “ friend¬ 
ship has been established by treaties and engage¬ 
ments bctMcen princes and chiefs of liigh rank and 
power, it is incumbent on both parties to observe 
it on all occasions, and they consider the injuries 
and losses of friends and allies to bo their outi ; 
ami, in the same manner, the strength and power of 
friends and allies to be their own strength and power. 
My continuanco during so long a period of time in 
the vicinity of Borhamporc has been owing entirely 
to my expectation, founded on the union of the two 
states, of aid in all my aflairs on the part of your 
excellency. As Mr. Webbe, who resides with me 
on the part of your excellency, practises delay and 
evasion in every point,* and avoids tho advance of 

* ITiis imputation on Uie character of Mr. Webbe ought not 
to pnss without notice, even when coming from a Mahratta. 
Among the qualities which all contemporary report ascribes to 
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money in the form of pecuniary aid. of a loan, or 
on account of tliat whicli is clearly and justly <liie 
])y the conditions of treaty. I liave deemetl it 
necessary to communicate all circumstances to 
your excellency. iMy army liavnnjr reached the 
banks of the Nerbudda by successive marches, Is 
bef^inniim to cross, I shall now remain in ex- 

O 

pectatioii of an answer. Your excellency is eiulowed 
with great wisdom and foresight, and is uiKaiualled 
in the virtues of fulfilling the obligations »>! engage¬ 
ments and of friendship. I therefore ^e(pu'^t your 
excellency to take into your deliberate consideration 
all tliat I have written, and adopt such measures as 


' HAT. x\. 


may most speedily both terminate the conte^t with 
Jeswunt llao Holkar, and fulfil tlie obligjttions <d 
the treaties subsisting between tis, and strengthen 
in the most perfect degree and pert)etuatc the foun¬ 
dations of union and alliance between the two 
states. Let your excellency further be pleased to 
consitler where is the advantage of suffering that 
which has been taken from friends to fall into the 
hands of enemies: undoubtedly your excellency’s 
provident wisdom and correct understanding will 
never approve such a thing, since the ]K*wer and 
strength of one friend must be considered to be the 
j)owcr and strength of another, and the weakness 
and defective resources of the one also those of the 


Mr. Webbe, lionesty and etraigbtfonvardness stand foremost. To 
multiply testimonies is unncccssar)’, when it U added that liis 
moral os well as bis intcllectuiJ qualificatiuns arc* attested both 
by the Marquis Wellwlcy and the Duke of Wclluigloii. 
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CHAP. XX. Other. If I acquire strength by territory and money, 
that strength (as the consequence of our union) be¬ 
comes in truth the strength of the Company also. 

weighed and considered all these 
points, let your excellency he pleased to favour me 
Avith a speedy and favourable answer. If by the 
time of my arrival at Malwa a full and detailed 
ansucr to all that I have written arrives, it will be 
extremely proper and advisable.” 

Complaints similar to those contained in Scindia’s 
letter had been addressed by some agents of that 
cliief to Colonel Close at Nagjiore, to which place he 
had proceeded on his way to undertake the duties 
of resident at Scindia’s camp, but on learning the 
events which liad occurred, had thought it expedient 
to wait for further instnictions from his government. 
These, when received, directed him to ])rocced to 
assume tlio duties to the discharge of which he 
stood appointed, and to demand reparation for the 
outrage which had been committed on the British 
residency. A copy of these instructions being fur¬ 
nished to Mr. Jenkins, that gentleman immediately, 
in accordance with their spirit, re-assumed the func¬ 
tions which had since the attack on his camp been 
permitted to remain dormant. 

The complaints embodied in the letter of Scindia, 
together with the communications to Colonel Close, 
received from the governor-general an elaborate re- 
l)ly. After adverting to the date of Scindia’s letter, 
to the extraordinary delay which had taken place in 
delivering it, and to the as])ersious oast by Scindia 
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on the character of Mr. Weblic, the governor- chap. xx. 
general |»rococ<le<l to cxj»ope the trickerv ami injus¬ 
tice of reviving the claim to Goliml ami (Jwalior, 
after ro 2 )eatcd recognitions of the acts of the Bri¬ 
tish government with respect to those ])nsse>>ions. 

Seimlia was remimlctl of the various acts hv 
wliich he Mas pledged not to disturh tlie armnge- 
inent M’hich had been made, and mms called upon 
once more, by a formal declai-ation in Miiting, to 
renounce his claim. This Mould have ad<led some¬ 
thing to the evidence previously existing on the 
subject, but it cannot be supposed that it M'ould 
have operated in the slightest <legree to prevent the 
revival of the claim Mhenever it might suit the 
purpose or the cajjrice of tliis unstable chief to 
assert it. The case of the Rajah of Jodepore M’as 
divested of all diHiculty. lie had refused to abide 
by tin? engagement Mhich had been made; his name 
in consequence M-a.s directed to be eni.so<l from the 
list presented to Scindia, but by some error or acci¬ 
dent this had been omitted. Tlie pament of the 
pensions, it Mas shewn, had not only been strictly 
regular, but that the iirescribcd jjcriod luul been 
anticipated. In ansMer to Scindia’s complaints of 
the non-surrender of the pergunnas to m-IucIi he had 
a claim, it M’as stated, that no jjorson duly autho¬ 
rized had ever been sent to take charge of them. 

It Ma.s very properly added that, Mith reference to 
the opei-ations of tlie Mar with llolkar, it had be- 
<'ome inexpedient at that period to give them up; 
but that they Mould be surremlercd at the tormina- 
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CHAP. XX. tioii of hostilities with the last-namod chief, or 
rented by tlie Hn^Iisli, as Scindia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those ]»ergnnnas, 
Scindia was informed, Avould be regularly made to 
Ins officers until the delivery of the districts. With 
regard to other collections which Scindia claimed, 
the governor-general profe.sscd never before to have 
heard of the claim ; but intimated that an investi¬ 
gation should take place, and that when the accounts 
were adjusted, payment should be made of whatever 
might be found due. To the charge of the British 
having abandoned to devastation part of Scindia’s 
territories, the govenior-gcneral replied, that the 
British were not bound to su])j)re5s internal dis¬ 
turbances, or to protect the countrj' against robbers; 
but that, notwithstanding, directions should be given 
for the preservation of order. The relinquishment of 
the Jaghires in Ilindostan, it was stated, would take 
place forthwith, on a jwoper np])licatiou to the com- 
inandcr-in-chief; and the Jaghiredars would receive 
from the British government whatever that govern¬ 
ment had received on account of the jagliire lands 
since the treaty of peace.* In rej)Iy to the last 

* Orders for the release of tlie jaghires were issued to Uie civil 
officers in whose jurisdiction Uiey were situated, by the com- 
mander-in-chief, immediately on sunnuds granted by Colonel 
Malcolm being presented by the agents of the jaghiredars. Some 
villages, forming part of one joghirc. being held by a relative of 
the Emperor, it was deemed undesirable to dispossess him, and 
an equiMilcnt was offered to the joghiredor; on onangement for 
which Colonel Malcolm had already provided in his discussions 
%vith Scindia's ministers* 
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head of cliargo. that the British had not protected chap. xx. 
Sciiidia’s territory from invasion, hut ha«l per¬ 
mitted llolkar and Ameer Khan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the obliga-* 
tioii of a defensive alliance was mutual, and tlint 
the liritisli might with equal justice complain of 
Scindia for not preventing the incursions of the 
enemy into the Company’s territories. “ An a])peal 
to the evidence of facts, however,” continued the 
governor-general, “ will manifest tlie degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the de¬ 
fensive alliance. By the valour, activity, and skill 
of the British armies, JesMunt Ilao llolkar has been 
<leprived of nearly all his territorial possessions, a 
part of which, including the capital city of Indore, 
wa.s delivered over to your highness’s oflicers. The 
whole of his force Las been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his artillery; 
an<l he lias been deprived of every resource but that 
which he derives from the feeble and ])recarious aid 
of the Itajali of Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” 
it was then properly asked, “ accor<ling to the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories ? On the contrary, ha.s not the con¬ 
duct of your highness and of your oflicers aided the 
cause of the enemy against the power by which 
those victories have been achieved, and with which 
your highness was pledged to co-operate ?” After 
some remarks on various parts of the conduct of 
Scindia during the war, his more recent proceedings 
M’erc thus noticed. “ On every occasion when the 
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CHAP. XX. resident ur^ed your liighness to proceed to Oujein 
for tlie jmrjiosc of restoring tlie vigour of your 
government, of reviving the efficiency of your de¬ 
clining resources, and of co-operating with tlie Bri¬ 
tish troops in the prosecution of tlio war, your 
highness uniformly asserted your inability to pro¬ 
ceed for want of funds to pay your troops; and in 
your highness’s letter you have ascribed your de¬ 
tention at Borhampore to the same cause. Your 
highness, however, stated in the same letter, that 
you had been enabled by loans to provide necessaries 
f(»r your march, and for collecting your troops; that 
you ha<I accordingly marched from Borhampore; that 
you had written to all the officers of your troops to 
Join you from every quarter; and that it was your 
intention to raise new troops.” On the foundation of 
the facts referred to in this jiassage the governor- 
general raises the following conclusion, and addresses 
the exhortation which succeeds. “ It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never intended to com¬ 
ply with the suggestion of the resident on the subject 
of your return to Oujein ; for your highness assigned 
the deficiency of your funds as the only cause which 
prevented your return to Oujein in conformity with 
the resident’s advice; and when your highness, ac¬ 
cording to your own declaration, had obtained funds, 
you marched in a different direction, and afforded to 
the resident no explanation of the nature of your de¬ 
signs. Under these circumstances, it is evident that 
your highness never entertained the design of pro¬ 
ceeding to Oujein, or of co-ojieratmg with the Bri- 
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ti.«h troops in the prosecution of the war. With chai*. xx. 
U'liat degree of justice, therefore, can your liighness 
complain of the conduct of the liritish government 
in withhohling the pecuiiiarv aid which vou solicited, 
until adequate security had been obtained for the 
due ajjplication of those ftinds to the common cause 
of the allies, instead of i)erverting the ai<l ftirnislie<l 
by tlie allies to the cause of the enemy ? Your liigh- 
ness,” the governor-general continues, “ lia.s stated 
in your letter, that it was your detennined resr)lu- 
tion, after having collected a numerous army con¬ 
sisting both of old troops and new levies, to proceed 
to chastise the enemy; and your highness adds, 

‘ how can I be content to sec a territory which for a 
long time ha.s been in my possession, and in the con¬ 
quest of which crores of rupees liavo been exjumded, 
and great battles have boon fought, in the possession 
of another?’—and that ‘ it is no difficult matter to 
wrest the territory from tlie hands of the enemy.’ I 
am unable to comprehend your highness’s meaning in 
tlie passage above quoted. The enemy has not at any 
stage of the war been able to effect the comiiiest of 
a single district, and wherever the British troops 
have apijroached, the enemy has sought his safety in 
a precipitate flight; and although, subsequently to 
the date of your highness’s letter, you have received 
constant reiiorts of the repeated defeats of the 
enemy by the British troops, your highness has con¬ 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance into 
llindostan. These measures, therefore, must be 
ascribed to objects entirely difTerent from tlioso 
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CHAP. XX. which your highness iias dcclaretl.” This intimation 
that Scindia’s views were perceived was succeeded 
by a summing up of that chieftain’s offences against 
the British government, under thirteen heads. The 
enumeration exhibits the leading points of the case 
so completely, and, withal, so briefly, that it will be 
advisable to quote it at length rather that to give 
an abridgement. “ First: After your highness’s 
rejieated and solemn assurances to the resident of 
your intention to return to your cajiital, for the pur¬ 
pose of co-oj>erating with the British government in 
the ])rosecution of the war, your highness, without 
affording an explanation to the resident, directed 
your march towards the territory of Bhopal, in posi¬ 
tive violation of your personal j)romiso, repeatedly 
made to the resident. Secondly: Notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of the resident on tho 
iin]>ropricty of ])erniitting the continuance of tho 
onemy’s vakeel in your highness’s camp, that vakeel 
was permitted to remain and to accompany your 
march; and, with your highness’s knowledge, tho 
jierson to whose charge you committed the execu¬ 
tive administration of your affairs* maintained a 
constant and clandestine intercourse with that vakeel 
of the enemy. Thirdly: Tho oflicers of your high¬ 
ness’s government at Oujeiii, instead of joining 
Colonel Murray with any port of tho troops stationed 
at that capital, or aft’ording to Colonel Murray any 
aid whatever in his preparations for tho field, coun¬ 
teracted the measures of that oflicor, and opposed 

* Shirzee Rao. 
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every (lo^oe of clifHculty to his exertions in coin- chap. xx. 
pletiii" the cquijnuent of the annv under his com¬ 
mand. rourthiy: Two of your hijrhness's military 
commanders,* witli the troops under their command, 
who were appointed to co-operatc with tin* Hritish 
force in Ilindostan, deserted to the enemy, ami liave 
acted with the enemy duriii" the whole war. Fifthly: 

Your highness has openly Justified the conduct of 
those ofticei*s in deserting to the enemv, on the plea 
that the British commaiuler refused to advance 
money for the pay of the troop.s, which your high¬ 
ness was hound by treaty to furnish at your own 
charge; thereby maintaining a principle inconsistent 
with the s])irlt of the treaties of |>eace, and of de¬ 
fensive alliance.f Sixthly: Your highness has with- 
di-a\Mi your troops from those districts which had 
been conqucreil from the enemy by the British forces, 
and surrendered to your highness’s officers; thereby 
restoring to the enemy a part of his resources of 
which he had been dejirived by the exertions of the 
British troops, and of which the benefit liad been 
exclusively transferred to your highness. Seventhly: 

Your highness has conducted a secret negotiation 
with the Ilajali of Berar, without affording to the 
British resident any ex|danation of the nature ami 
object of it; thereby violating an express stijiula- 
tion of the treaty of defensive alliance. Eighthly: 

Your highness has violated the territory of his high- 

* Dappoogee Sciiidia and Sudashco Ilao* 

*1* llic alleged fact moreoTcrwas faUc, Colonel Mouson ha\nng 
advanced money to Bappoogee Scindin. 
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CHAP. XX. ness the Pcishwa, tlic ally of the British govern- 
inent, by invading and plundering the district of 
Saugur, by destroying the city and besieging the 
fort, and by exacting a contribution from that place 
by force of arms. Ninthly : Notwithstanding your 
highness’s repeated and most solemn assurances to 
the British representative of your intention to proceed 
to tile cajiital of your dominions, your highness has 
inarched with a large army to Narwa, on the fron¬ 
tier of the territory of an ally of the British govern¬ 
ment. Tenthly: Your highness has continued to 
augment your army by collecting your troops from 
all quarters, by new levies, and by the accession of a 
numerous train of artillery, altliough your highness 
jirofessed an utter inability to sujijily funds for the 
payment of your army previously to its augmentation, 
and although the declared object of those measures 
had ceased to exist; thereby justifying a suspicion 
that your highness’s views were directed rather 
against the British government or its allies than 
against the common enemy. Eleventhly: Your 
highness has sufl’ered the late flagrant outrage against 
the person and property of the British representa¬ 
tive and his suite, committed by persons in your 
highness’s service, and within the limits of your 
highness’s camp, to pass unnoticed and unatoiied, 
without any endeavours to discover and punish the 
offenders, and without any effectual measures for re¬ 
covering the jdundered property, or any declared 
intention of repaying the amount; without offering a 
public apology, or addressing to me any excuse to ))al- 
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liate an outrage so atrocious against the sacrecl clia- chap. xx. 
i*acter of tlie rej)resentative of tlie IJritisli goverinncuit 
residing at your higliness's court: ami witliout any 
omlcavour to alleviate the |)ersonal distrevs of the 
British representative, either by contrihuting tt) his 
accoinniodation or liy any acts of kimlness or hospi¬ 
tality. Twelfthly: Your liighness has reviveil your 
claim to the districts of Gohud and Gwalior, alienated 
from your highness’s dominion by the oj)enxtion of 
an article of the treaty of peace—after a minute 
ami deliberate discussion upon that subject with your 
highness’s government; and after the most solemn 
and public renunciation of that claim on the j>art of 
your Iiighness in jn-e.sence of the British resident at 
your higliness’s court; and after having publi<‘b 
accepted and confirmed the list of treaties, by one 
of which this alienation was ileelared. Thirteenthly : 

The general conduct of your highness’s government, 
and especially the augmentation of your highness’s 
force and your march to Narwa, have encourageil 
the enemy to expect your highness’s support, of 
which expectation the enemy has macle a public 
boitst; and a general opinion exists in llindostan and 
the Uccean, that your highness has rcsolveil to unite 
your forces with the remnant of the enemy’s power 
in a contest against the British government, your 
friend and ally.” This was a heavy array of offences ; 
but it w.TS not, as the culjirit might reasonably have 
apprehended, the prelude to a declaration that the 
day of repentance was jiast, and that the perfidy of 
the transgressor wa-s about to bo visited with con- 

2 »i 


VOL. III. 
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CH.vp. XX. punishment. Notwitlistamliug all that had 

occurred, Scindia was assured that the British go¬ 
vernment were solicitous to maintain with him the 
relations of amity, and to resj>cct the provisions of 
the treaties of peace and defensive alliance, provided 
he should adopt a course of proceeding accordant 
with those engagements. 

So strong indeed was the desire entertained by the 
British government for the j>reservation of peace, and 
so earnest the wish that Scindia should be satisfied on 
this jioint, that in contemplation of the possibility of 
the Britisli representative being compelled to with¬ 
draw’ by the refusal of Scindia to afford any satisfac¬ 
tion for the attack on the British camp, he was in- 
stnicted to state that his departure, though rendere<l 
necessary by the conduct of Scindia, had no connec¬ 
tion w’ith any hostile designs towards that chief on 
the part of the British government, which would 
continue disjiosed to peace so long as Scindia should 
abstain from any act of direct aggression against the 
Company or their allies. 

But Scindia was actuated by very different feel¬ 
ings. His court had for some time appeared to be 
occupied by some matter of importance. At length 
the ladies of his family and his hea^'y baggage w’ere 
sent out of camp to bo conveyed to some place of 
safety, and it was obvious tliat some extraordinary 
movement was about to take place. In an interview 
afforded by the acting British resident to one of 
A.D. 1805 . Scindia’s ministers, on the 23rd of March, the secret 
was revealed. Scindia’s agent stated that his master 
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had vic\ve<I with sorrow an<l rog:rc-t tlic eontiimod ( hap. x\. 
length of the war lietwocn Ilolkar an<l tlio English, 
ami {being a person of singular sensibility) the conse- 
fjuent elfusion of blood. His hunianitv was of too 
active a nature to lie con tent e<l with mend v lament in 
these calamities; he had a jilan for jmtting an end 
to them—this was by inarcliiug tlirectlv to Hlinrt- 
j)orc for tlie purpose of offering his mediation to 
restore the blessings of peace. The pur])ort t)f the 
minister’s visit, it was explained, was, tlierefore, to 
reque.st that tlie liritisli resident would write to tlie 
diflercnt officers in command of British detachments 
in the neighbourhno<l of Gwalior, and other }dac(‘s 
in the direction of Scindia’s pi’oposed inarch, to in¬ 
form tliem of tliat chieftain’s pacific intmitions, ami 
to prevent his being molested by the troojis stationed 
at the ghauts on his route. Mr. Jenkins rejilied, 
that he was entirely unacquainted Avith the arrange¬ 
ments made by the governor-general ami the com¬ 
mander-in-chief for the protection of the countries 
to which allusion ha<l been made, and that it was 
impossible for liirn to comply with the request inacle 
on behalf of Scindia, as the officers in command of 
the British troops received their orders from the 
coinmandcr-in-chicf, ami were in no respect umler 
tlie resident’s authority. He added, with becoming 
sjiirit, with reference to the pro])osed mediation, 
that so long as Scindia continued in alliance Avith 
the British power the utmost attention Avould be 
paid to his intcre.sts as Avell a.s. to those of all other 
allies, but that the British goA’cmment neither 
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( iiAi*. XX. (|uire(l nor adniittcil the arbitration of any state 
■\vliatever. Scindia, it will be recollected, bad pro¬ 
fessed to rc^rd Ilolkar as an enemy—^liad denied 
that the vakeel of that chief remained with his con¬ 
sent or knowledge within his cainji—had complained 
of the British government for not adequately pro¬ 
tecting his dominions against Holkar, and of their 
withholding the pecuniary assistance which was re- 
(juired to enable him to take the field eficctually 
against the common enemy. The answer of Scindia’s 
minister to Mr. Jenkins’s denial of the maharajah’s 
right to arbitrate between the British governinent 
and liolkar was, that his master had received rc- 
j>eated solicitations to undertake the office both from 
Holkar and the llajah of Bhurtpore; thus, with 
genuine Mahratta audacity, avowing a corresjiond- 
ence which had been repeatedly disclaimed. On 
the following day Mr. Jenkins received another visit 
from Scindia’s agent, when further illustrations of 
the duplicity of Scindia’s court were atForded. The 
minister denied that the family of Scindia had de- 
I>arted, or that the heavy baggage had been sent 
aw’ay with any view to rapidity of inarch, but he 
admitted (why, is not very apparent) that Scindia’s 
minister had till a very recent period been inimical 
to the British government, though now it was as¬ 
serted he had become sensible of his folly. There 
was, indeed, no doubt that the first part of this 
statement was true—that Scindia’s minister, Shirzeo 
llao, had entertained the most inveterate feelings of 
hatred towards the Biitish goveriimout, and Iiad 
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anxiously watched the arrival of a fitting opportunity chap. xx. 
for "ratifying^ those feelings ; but of widely dill’erent 
character were the professions made by Scindia ami 
his servants to the Hritish authorities. These 
avowed friendship, while the actions of those who 
made them sj)oke only hostility. The change which 
it was alleged bad passed over Shirzee Uao was as 
smhlen as it was marvellous, and a most extra¬ 
ordinary manifestation of its effect was the i)rojected 
inarch to lihurtpore. 

Four days before the communication of Scindia’s 
intention to Mr. Jenkins, one of Scindia’s servants 
liad been admitted to an interview with Colonel 
Close at Nagpore. He had nothing to shew that 
he was accredited by the Mahratta chief, but he was 
a person of high rank and claimed to be accreilited. 

This person did not aflect to conceal the alienation 
of Scindia’s feelings from the English, nor the 
views under which he had moved in opposition to 
the recommendation of the British resident. He 
asked whether it wjis not perceive<l that Sciiulia was 
ofiended wlien he inarched to the northward ; and on 
Colonel Close answering to the effect that it could 
not be supjiosed that Scindia wouhl act in ojiposition 
to justice and good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s 
alleged agent asked, if it were not supjiosed that 
Scindia moved to the northwanl in consequence of 
being ofl’ended, to what motive was that stej) as¬ 
cribed ? These avowals that Scindia’s movements 
were influenced by designs which he concealed from 
the British resident contnist strikingly with his 
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CEiAi'. x\. often repoateil expressions of a desire to comply 
with the advice of tliut functionary, his declarations 
of continued attacliment to the British cause, and his 
professions of anxiety to fulfil his engagements and 
maintain unimpaired his alliance with the British 
government. 

The governor-general was no sooner apprized of 
the coinmunicatiiuis made to Mr. Jenkins and Co¬ 
lonel Close, than, with his chamcteristic energy, he 
took measures for frustrating the meditated designs 
i»f Scindia. Instructions were forwarded to the 
commander-in-chief, directing him to reject peremp¬ 
torily all demands on the part of Scindia which 
might be at variance with the treaty of peace, to 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with j)rom|)- 
titude and ellect, and to provide, in the event of 
war, for the safety of Mr. Jenkins and the British 
residency. Other parts t)f the instructions referred 
to the ctmtingency of war being followed by nego¬ 
tiation ; and it was distinctly laid down, that Scindia 
was not to be jiermitted to treat for Holkar, nor 
llolkar for Scindia. These orders were explained 
and enforced by others forwarded a few days after¬ 
wards. While ])rovision was thus made for fms- 
tniting the hostile designs of Scindia in the north, 
the south wa.s not neglected. Impressed with a 
sense of the advantages resulting from the system 
adopted in the previous war with the confederated 
Mahratta chieftains, of entrusting very general and 
extensive powers, both political and military, to the 
liands of a single local authority, the governor- 
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general resolved to invest Colonel Close witli the ciiAi*. xx. 
same powers whicli had formerly been exercised 
by General Wellesley in the Deccan, with the ex¬ 
ception of the control of the military commander 
in Giizerat. On the return of General Wolloslev 
from Calcutta to Madras, it appears to have been 
for some time doubtful whether he would resume 
his station in the Deccan or not. It was ultimately 
determined in the negative; General, now, by the 
well-merited grace of his sovereign. Sir Arthur, 
Wellesley, being of opinion that his services were 
no longer necessary; being anxious, with regard to 
tlic state of his health, as well as to his professional 
prospects, to proceed to Euro|)e; thinking also that 
his presence there might enable him to dispel some 
misapprehensions with regard to the policy lately 
pursued in India, and being moreover dissatisfied 
with the authorities at home.* It is satisfactory to 

* His dhsatisfaction was not confined to the Eost.India Com¬ 
pany, but appears, from some intimations in theWcllin^on Des¬ 
patches, to have extended to the higlicst militaiy authority. But 
Sir Arthur Wellesley had learned to subject liis feelings to his 
duty, and an apparent slight put upon him after his return only 
seemed to draw forth more conspicuously some of the meritorious 
traits of his character. ITic following statement is given by 
Colonel Gurwood, tlie editor of the Wellington Despatches:— 

*' An expedition had been fitted out in the autumn of 1805, to 
proceed to Hanover, under the command of Lord Cathcart; and 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley, soon after bis return to 
England from India, was appointed to the command of a brigade 
in it. But the consequences of the battle of Austcrlitz rendered 
it prudent to recall this force, and tlic troops composing it were 
])laccd OR the coast for future operations, or for the defence of the 
country against threatened invasion." To this narrative Colonel 
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c:jJAi’. XX. relrtte tlint the greatest commander of modern times 
was not |)onnittod to jjuit tlie scene of his early 
glories without testimonies wann and abundant to 
his eminent services. Soldiers and civilians, Euro¬ 
peans and natives, vied in remlcring him honour. 

Colonel Close, under the ]) 0 wcr 8 assigned to him, 

was to take the command of the main army in the 

Deccan. In furtherance of the views of the go- 

vcrnor-gcnenil. Colonel Wallace, commanding the 

subsidiary force at Poona, and Colonel Haliburton, 

• 

Gunvoo<l appends the following note :—“ Tlicrc is no situation 
and there are no circumstances in which au officer of tJic army 
may he placed, that will not in some manner or other be stamped 
with the superior principles of the thorough soldier. An intimate 
friend having remarked in familiar terms to Sir Arthur \VcUcslcy» 
when at Hastings, how he, having commanded armies of forty thou* 
s^and men in the field—having received the thanks of parliament 
for his victorics^and having been made Knight of the Bath, could 
submit to be reduced to the command of a brigade of infantry? 

• For this plain reason,* was the answer; ‘ I am nimmukicaUah, os 
wc say in the East; that is, I have ate of the King*s salt, and 
therefore 1 conceive it to be my duly to scr%'c with unhesitating 
7xal and cheerfulness when and wlicrcvcr the King's government 
may think proper to employ me.* This maxim has the more 
force, from there being officers in the army who, unfortunately 
for them, having declined subordinate employ from flattering 
themselves with superior pretensions, have rci>cnted their decision 
during their professional lives; and it is for this reason tliat the 
compiler has presumed to draw the attention of those who may 
hereafter be placed in similar circumstances to the great military 
principle, ns well as to the example of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Military officers exact necessarily and justly from those they 
commund implicit and ready obcilicnce. It is strange that they 
should ever forget that the duty which they require from those 
liencath them is equally due from themselves to those who have 
a right to command their seridccs. 
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commanding that at Hyderabad, were ordered to chap. xx. 
occupy with their troops the positions most favtmr- 
able for the seizure, if necessary, of Scindia’s j)os- 
sessions south of the Nerbudda; but these othcers 
were not to commence operations against Scindia 
without exj>ress orders, except in the event of intel¬ 
ligence reaching tliein of the actual commencement 
of liostilities in Hindostan. In Guzerat it was ne¬ 
cessary to provide considcnible reinforcements, the 
number of troops in tliat province having been 
greatly reduced by the detachment of the force 
which originally marched under Colonel Murniy to 
Oiijein, and subseiiuently, under General Jones, 

Joined the army of Hindostan. To sujjply the de¬ 
ficiency thus occasioned, the government of Horn- 
bay were instructed to dispatch to Guzerat as soon 
as practicable, and by the safest and most cxjiedi- 
tious route, a cordis consisting of at least four 
companies of European infautr)’, a company of 
European artillery, and one battalion of sepoys, with 
a due projiortion of camp equipage, artillery, jiioneers, 
lascars, and every necessary equipment to enable the 
corps to be employed on field service the moment 
it should reach Guzerat. Colonel Woodington, the 
officer commanding in the province, was to be in¬ 
structed to place the corps under him in an efficient 
state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the frontier, supplies of grain and stores. 

Thus reinforced, it was expected that Colonel 
Woodington wouhl be able, not only to defend 
Guzerat from invasion, but to attack with success 
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ciiAi’. XX. the forts and possessions of Scindia in that province, 
should war ensue. 

Soon after the issue of these several instructions 
a letter was received from the acting resident at 
Scimlia’s camp, which seemed to indicate more pa¬ 
cific feelings on the part of Scindia than had been 
contem]>lated. The resident had held communica¬ 
tions with the chief and his ministers, which had 
produced a satisfactory letter to the governor-gene¬ 
ral in re]»ly to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage \ij)nn the residency, a multiplicity of 
assurances of friendly intentions, and a promise that 
Scindia should halt upon the Chumbul until the 
arrival of Colonel Close.* The j)romise was kept 
with Mahratta strictness. Scindia retired to Sub- 
A.n. dulghur; but on tlic 7th of April Ameer Khan left 
Uluirtporc witli the avowed intention of joining 
Scindia; and on the same day Shirzco Kao, with a 
large body of Pindarries and a considerable part of 
Scindia’s cavalrj', marched towanls Bhurtpore. Pre¬ 
viously to his departure one of Scindia’s ministers 
waited on Mr. Jenkins to announce the intended 
movement, and to explain that it had reference to 
the proposed mediation. The resident demanded 
an audience of Scindia himself, which was granted, 
and the chief gave the same explanation which had 
been offered by bis minister. The statement was 
accoinj)anied by strong professions of fidelity and 

• The ap]x)intmcnt of Colonel Close to the exercise of the 
chief poHHcnl and military power in the Deccan had not then 
Ifccn made. 
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fricndsilip, and by a repetition of a request formerly chap. xx. 
made, that Mr. Jenkins would write to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief to desire that ho.stilities witli Ilolkar 
might be susj)eiided. The object of dispatcliing 
Shirzee Uao to Hhurtpore was undoubtedly to pre¬ 
vent the llajali from entering into a jmcific arninge- 
ment with the British government; but tlie <lesign 
was defeated. On the 11th the conditions of a 
treaty were finally determined upon; and on the 
17th, as lias been already related, the treaty was 
signed. 

On arriving at Weir, a place about fifteen miles 
from Bhurtporc, Shirzee Uao addressed a letter to 
the commander-in-chief, intimating that, at the re¬ 
quest of the British resident, Scindia had consented 
to wait at Subdulghur in expectation of Colonel 
Close’s arrival. This was true; but it would be in¬ 
consistent with Mahratta custom to ofler truth un- 
mixed with some alloy of falsehood; and tlie an¬ 
nouncement of Scindia’s position, and the cause of 
his occupying it, was associated with a representa¬ 
tion that the British resident had expressed a desire 
that Scindia should interpose his mediation for ob¬ 
taining peace; in consequence of which desire his 
highness had dispatched Shirzee Uao to Bhurtporc 
to negotiate. The commander-in-chief, in reply, 
stated, that peace having been established between 
the British governmeut and the Uajah of Blmrtpore, 
the presence of Shirzee Uao at Bhurtjioro was un¬ 
necessary ; that he must not think of advancing, as 
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ciiAi’. XX. sucli a j)roccotlin" might subvert tlie union subsist¬ 
ing botwoeii the Comjiany and Scindia. On the 
following day, however, Shirzec Rao did, M’ith a 
small ])arty of horse, advance within a short dis¬ 
tance of Bhurtpore, and transmitted to the Rajah a 
message, soliciting a ])ersonaI conference. The Ra¬ 
jah declined granting the application, and Shirzeo 
Uao rotunied to Weir without gaining any thing by 
his movement. At Weir he was joined by Holkar, 
with three or four thousand liorse, and both pro¬ 
ceeded towards the camp of Scindia at Subdulghur. 
Scindia had for some time maintained, through an 
agent of his own, a correspondence with the court 
of Holkar. Some of the letters of this agent to 
his employer, which fell into tlie hands of the En¬ 
glish, fully confirmed all that was snsj)ected of the 
views of Scindia, and of the degree of credit to 
be given to his exj)ressions of fidelity and attach¬ 
ment. It is wearisome to find occasion for re¬ 
curring so frequently to the task of exhibiting Mah- 
ratta chicanery and dissimulation, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative circum¬ 
stances and ])osition of the British government and 
the Mahratta chiefs. While Scindia was intriguing 
with Holkar, who was in a state of avowed war with 
the Company’s government—while the former chief 
was advancing towards Bhurtpore in tlie hopes of 
striking a blow at the interests of his English ally, 
he was profuse in declaratioits of sincerity and good 
faith. Never were his professions more strong 
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than at this porioil; and it may he added tljat never chap. x\ 
Avorc they eitlier more or less honest. 

In consequence of the moveniont of Scindia to 
tlie northward, Colonel Martindell, who had been sta¬ 
tioned in a jiosition to enable him to secure tlie tran¬ 
quillity of Hundlecund and to protect Gohud from 
invasion, advanced in the same direction, under orders 
from the commander-in-chief, carefully aviuiling any 
violation of the possessions of either Scindia or liis 
dependents; and on the 8tli of April he reached a.d. isor. 
Ilingorah, a position on the southern bank of the 
Cliumbul, at a short distance from Dholepore. His 
proximity was distasteful to Scindia; and on tlie 
11 til that chief requested that the Hrilish resident 
would prevent the approach of Colonel l^Iartimlell 
within twenty coss of his camp. Mr. Jenkins an¬ 
swered by expressing surprise that Scindia should 
feel any uneasiness in the presence of the British 
troops, under the continued assurances given that he 
considered himself standing in the closest relations of 
alliance with the British government. He remarked, 
that under the terms of the treaty the British troops 
were to act in concert with those of the maharajah ; 
and he reminded the chieftain that when Colonel 
Murray was stationed at Oujein no apjirehension was 
expressed, but, on the contrar}’, Scindia was con¬ 
tinually urgent for the assistance of the British 
troops for the protection of his country. If Scindia 
had no other view than that of maintaining his re¬ 
lation with the British government, what, the resi¬ 
dent asked, was there to apprehend from the neigh- 
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CHAP. XX. bouriiood of the troo|)s of his ally ? He added, that 
Colonel Martindell was Avithin the Company’s terri¬ 
tories, and that his advance had l)een rendered 
necessary hy circumstances, more especially by the 
movement of the notorious Bappoogce Scindia in 
the direction of Scindia's camp, and the vicinity of 
considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar and 
Ameer Khan, in charge of the baggage of those 
chiefs. The pointed question put by the resident 
it Avas not easy for Mahratta ingenuity to answer; 
but Scindia urged, that if the Pindarries of his camp 
shouhl ha)>pen to commit any excesses, or should 
enter into disputes Avith any of the inferior people 
of the British camp, tlio blame of such conduct might 
attach to the government. Mr. Jenkins ansAvered 
that the knoAvn and exemplary discipline of the Bri¬ 
tish troops should jircclude any uneasiness respecting 
their conduct, and thatScindia’sdistrust of the inferior 
part of his oAvn army only allbrded a further proof of 
the necessity of Colonel ISIartindell’s advance to the 
frontier, though nothing short of actual aggression 
would ])roduce any hostile proceedings on the part 
of that officer. Scindia rencAving his request that 
an application should bo made to Colonel Martin¬ 
dell, to keep at a distance of tAventy coss from the 
Mahratta’s camp, the resident shrewdly suggested, 
that if the maharajah desired to maintain this dis¬ 
tance betAveen the two camps, it Avould be better 
that his highness should himself make a movement 
for the purpose. To this Scindia expressed him¬ 
self averse, and (according to his oavh declaration) 
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his aversion had a most creditai)lc origin, hehip: 
founded on his promise to Mr. Jenkins to wait in 
tlie position which lie now occupied for the arrival of 
Colonel Close—so sacred did Sciiidia deem a pro¬ 
mise, even though the ]>erson to whom it wa.s made 
was willing to relieve him from the obligation, to an 
extent which would enable him to ettbet a purpose 
which he professed to think imjiortant. Scindia at 
length expressed himself satisfied, and adverting to 
the presence of liappoogee Scindia in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, intimated an intention of visiting him. 
The resident was silent till his opinion of the medi¬ 
tated visit was asked. lie then referred to the 
maharajah’s sense of propriety, to determine whether 
or not it was advisable to visit a man whose traitor¬ 
ous conduct had placed him in the jiosition of an 
enemy to the British government. Scindia mani¬ 
fested his respect for that government, and his re¬ 
gard for the opinion of its representative, by paying 
his promised visit to Baiipoogee Scindia on the siinu* 
evening. 

On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer Khan 
was announced to the British representative, as a 
preparative to the public reception of the respect¬ 
able freebooter and temporary associate of llolkar; 
and as it was necessary to devise a plausible pretext 
for receiving him, it was stated that Scindia suj)- 
posed that Ameer Khan had been dispatched by 
Ilolkar Avith vicAvs corresponding Avith those Avliich 
had led to the mission of Shirzee Bao from the 
camp of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days after- 
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riiAF. XX. warils Sciiulia sent to oongratiilatc the resident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British govem- 
nient and Bhurtpore. The person who was on this 
occasion the organ of Scindia’s politeness took oc¬ 
casion to intimate that Holkar had resolved to 
renew his attack on tiie Com])any8 territories, but 
had abandoned his intention at the persuasion of 
Shirzee llao; that Holkar bad consented to accept 
the mediation of Scindia, and, in company with 
Shirzee Uao, was on his way to Scindia’s camp. On 
the following day he arrived with all his remaining 
force, and was immediately visited by Scindia and 
his princijial officers. This ceremony was preceded 
by a very characteristic specimen of Alahratta du¬ 
plicity and insolence. Scindia dispatched a message 
to Mr. Jenkins, intimating that he was surprised by 
the sudden arrival of Holkar; that he had desired 
that chief not to cross the Chumhul, but that the 
retpiest having been disregarded, Scindia was com¬ 
pelled to visit him; and that it was his particular 
wish that the British representative should be pre¬ 
sent at the meeting. The resident answered by 
pointing out the extreme impropriety of the request, 
and observing that Scindia’s intended visit was 
utterly inconsistent with the relations subsisting 
between him and the British government. 

The resident, in regard to the duty which ho 
owed to the government represented by him, did 
not, therefore, attend the auspicious interview be¬ 
tween the two Mahratta chiefs, whose hereditary 
and personal quarrels were now suspended, to en- 
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able them to combine against a common object of 
hatred. But he was soon summoned to an interview, 
at which various attemj)ts were made to prevail on 
him to believe that all that had occurred was occa¬ 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the peace of 
India. The servants of Scindia descanted on this 
theme with their habitual fluency, till disconcerted 
by a remark thrown out by Mr. Jenkins, that since 
the apj)roach of the troops of an ally within twenty 
coss had lately created so mucli uneasiness in the 
mind of Scindia, it could not fail to excite sur]>rise 
to find the army of his highness encamped in union 
with that of the common enemy. 

Ilolkar had not long occupied his proximate posi¬ 
tion to Scindia before he manifested his power by 
seizing the person of Ambajee Inglia. Tliis act 
was intended to extort a contribution, and it api>ears 
to have succeeded to the extent of obtaining a pro¬ 
mise from Ambajee of the payment of fifty lacs. 
Ambajee was at this time in the service of Scindia, 
and apparently in his confidence; yet the chief did 
not interfere to protect his servant from plunder. 
His conduct in this respect seems to have decided, 
in the mind of the commander-iii-chief, the ques¬ 
tion in what relation Scindia stood towards the 
British government; and he suggested that the 
British resident should take the earliest practicable 
opportunity of quitting Scindia’s camp. On the 21st 
of April, the commander-in-chief being now relieved 
from anxiety with regard to Bhurtpore, quitted that 
place with the whole of the anny under his personal 
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CHAP. XX. command, and marclicd in tho direction where it 
was evident his services were about to be re¬ 
quired. llis previous success had been rewarded 
l)y a peerage, and he now bore the title of Lord 
Lake. 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter from 
Scindia, referring to the treaty of peace concluded 
with him, and stating that ever since its conclusion 
tho friendship between the two states had been 
progressively increasing. “ The object of tho treaty,” 
said Scindia, “ was to give peace to the country and 
quiet to its inhabitants: and ^^th a view to this 
object, friendship was established between all tho 
dillcrent chiefs and the British government. Jes- 
wmnt llao llolkar alone remains to be settled with; 
and for the purpose of settling disputes between 
llolkar and the British govenimcnt, and concluding 
a peace between them, I have marched from tho 
city of Borhamporo, and have arrived at Subdul- 
gluirho having formerly professed to be actuated 
by very difTorent views. The letter then adverted 
to tho war between the Company’s government and 
tho Rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken by 
him in regard to it—omitting, however, all notice 
of Scindia’s endeavours to induce tho Rajah to re¬ 
engage in war. But the alleged services of Scindia 
in restraining llolkar from ravaging the Company’s 
territories Avere not forgotten; and tho remainder 
of the letter was employed in commending its bearer 
to the British commander, as “ a man of sense,” and 
ono enjoying Scindia's “ confidencewith recom- 
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nicnilations to negotiate witli Ilolkar, anil to abstain chap. xx. 

from molesting liim. The answer of Lonl Lake 

was sucli as became a Ilritish ofliccr. It exposed 

the flimsy pretence'^ uiulcr Mliicli Seindia souglit to 

veil liis enmity; apprized liim that Mr. Jenkins 

bad been instructed to withdraw from Ids camp; 

and intimated that tlie British goveriimciit would 

consider Seindia rcspon>iblc in his own ]iei*son, in 

his family, Ids ministers, and his servants, for tlie 

safe and unmolested jonmey of its rej)resentative, 

with his attendants and property, to the nearest 

British camp. 

Between the dispatch of Scindia’s letter and the 
receipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins had, in 
compliance with jirevious instructions fnun the coni- 
mandcr-in-ebiof, requested an audience of Seindia, 
for the purj)ose of formally demanding tlie retire¬ 
ment of the chieftain from the position which he 
occupied, and his separation from Ilolkar. Seindia 
appointed a time for receiving the British resident; 
and the latter, with a view to placing Seindia in a 
situation to aflbrd a satisfactory answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the principal facts which he 
intended to urge at the approaching audience. At 
the time appointed, however, Seindia neither af¬ 
forded the promised interview, nor answered the 
memorial. Great confusion and no inconsiderable 
portion of alarm was now felt in Scindia’s camp, 
from a report which prevailed that the British 
troojis were in the vicinity; and on the morning of 
the 28th Ajiril the armies both of Seindia and a. d. I805. 

2n2 
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CHAP. XX. Holkar retreated with the utmost precipitation in 
the direction of Sheopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chumbul, on the road to 
Kotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place. They marched on that day twenty miles, on 
the following day fourteen, and on the third day 
arrived at Sheopore. Their route lay along the 
banks of the Chumbul, over deep ravines; the dif¬ 
ficulties and fatigue of the march wore aggravated 
by excessive heat and the want of water, and con¬ 
siderable numbers of the troops of both chiefs 
perished. 

It will be recollected that, on the approach of 
Scindia towards Bhurtporc, vigorous measures had 
been adopted for placing the British forces through¬ 
out India in a condition for carrying on the opera¬ 
tions of war with efl’cet. Under the orders issued 
for this purpose. Colonel Close had directed Colonel 
Ilaliburton, commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary 
force, to advance to Moolnporc, there to be joined 
by the Poona subsidiary force under Colonel Wal¬ 
lace. At Fort St. George it was deemed advisable 
to assemble a considerable force in the ceded dis¬ 
tricts. A call was made upon the Dewan of My¬ 
sore to take the field with a body of the Rajah’s 
troops, to which call ho promptly responded; 
and a body of Silladar horse in the service of the 
Rajah w’as to join the British troops to bo assem¬ 
bled at Bellary, in the ceded districts. At Bombay 
equal activity was displayed in complying with tiie 
orders of the governor-general for reinforcing Co¬ 
lonel Woodington in Guzerat. But the retreat of 
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Scindia and his Mahratta colleague from Snhdul- chap. xx. 
ghur was assigned as a reason for modifying the 
instructions under whicli these arrangements had 
been made. The government of Fort St. George 
was <lirected to suspend its preparations, to distri¬ 
bute the army of the presidency in its usual stations, 
and to proceed immediately to withdraw from the 
Deccan all corps and establishments which might 
be extra to the field establishment of the subsidiary 
forces serving with the Peishwa and the Nizam. 

The extra battalions on the establishment of the 
])residency were also to be reduced, and every prac¬ 
ticable diminution of expense eftected. Colonel 
Close had commenced his return to Moolajmre, to 
take the command of the army to be assembled 
there. On his way he received a copy of the in¬ 
structions forwarded to Fort St. George, with orders 
to carry into effect such parts of them as might 
depeml upon the exercise of his authority. The 
extraordinary military and ]mlitical powers vested 
in him were at the same time withdrawn; and he 
was directed to return to Poona, to resume his 
duties as resident at the court of the Peishwa. In¬ 
structions similar in character were forwardo<l to 
Bombay, and on the authorities of this presidency 
the necessity of economy was urgently enforced. 

The troops in Guzerat were to be cantoned, in 
onler to avoid the expense of field allowances; and 
no field expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Bengal, excej)! 
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CHAP. XX. under circumstances of urgent and uncontrollable 
necessity. 

The pacific and economical policy now adopted 
was extended to the army of Lord Lake. Scindia 
and Ilolkar were to fiy without disturbance and 
without alarm. The commandcr-in-chief was in¬ 
structed not to pursue the retreating forces of the 
chiefs confederated against the British government, 
and who held in durance a considerable number of 
its subjects, but to direct his attention to the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for cantoning his troops. The 
Bombay army, under General Jones, was to proceed 
to Uampoorah, on its return to Guzerat; and all 
the irregular corjjs in the British senicc were to bo 
reduced. At the time, however, when these orders 
were issued permanent tnimjuillity was not expect¬ 
ed ; for the ]>robability of a renewal of hostilities at 
no distant period was distinctly noticed, and, as far 
ns the prescribed reductions would admit, provided 
for. 

The policy of allowing an open enemy and a 
treacherous ally to enjoy for a time immunity from 
retribution was not that which for some years had 
been pursued in India—it was not that which had 
raised the British power to the lofty position which 
it had attained. The change cannot fail to excite 
iiKpiiry as to its cause. The answer is, that the 
policy now pursued was not the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. It was that of the home authorities; 
the result of that blind reverence for native princes. 
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uliatever their character or deserts, wldcli had ^o chap. x.\. 
long ])rcvailed in England, and of a fatiiitous de¬ 
sire to save money under all circumstances, however 
indispensable its expenditure might be to the honour 
aud interests of government. The subject has al¬ 
ready been adverted to, and further notice is here 
unneccssar)'- It should be added, however, tliat 
the Marquis AVellesley’s administration was ap¬ 
proaching its conclusion. Ills successor was on the 
sea, commissioned to dispel, if possible, the remem¬ 
brance of all the glories which had iri-adiated the 
brightest j>eriod of England’s connection with India, 
and to surrender a large share of the solid advan¬ 
tages which had been gained; to throw back the 
country into the anarchy under which it luul so long 
groaned, and to lay the foundation of future alarms, 
future wars, and future exjienses of fearful amount. 

The governor-general felt that he could not exjiect 
to complete any large and extensive plan, similar to 
those upon which he had been accustomed to act, 
and, pressed by representations from home of a tone 
and character peculiarly annoying to a noble spirit, 
he resolved to suspend operations, leaving his suc¬ 
cessor in a condition to resume them it he should 
think proper, or if his instruction should permit 
such a course. Such is the explanation of the extra¬ 
ordinary change which has been related. 

Scindia had fled with his companion Holkar. The 
British territories were not menaced; and though 
chastisement was deferred, it did not necessarily 
follow that it was altogether abandoned. But the 
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CHAP. XX.' flying confederates bad carried with them the Bri- 
tish residency deputed to one of them, and the safety 
of the resident and his attendants was an object of 
interest. On transmitting to Scindia Lord Lake’s 
rej)ly to the chieftain’s letter, Mr. Jenkins adverted 
to the instructions whicli he had received to with¬ 
draw, and requested to be informed of the arrange¬ 
ments which tlie maharajah might be pleased to 
make for the purpose of facilitating his departure. 
Scindia replied that, as his minister, Shirzee Rao, 
was absent, he could not return a decided answer, 
but that in the course of tMo or three days a reply 
to Lord Lake’s letter would be prepared. The 
resident shortly afterwards renewed the application, 
expressing his dissatisfaction at being ]>revented from 
comj)Iying with the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
ami intimating that the cause assigned for delay was 
inap]ilicable to the case, inasmuch as Lord Lake did 
not expect any answer to his letter, but would be 
justly surprised if the British representative at 
Scindia’s court were not permitted to obey the 
orders of his own government. Mr. Jenkins further 
pointed out the j>roj)riety of his departure taking 
))lace with the sanction and under the protection of 
Scindia; that established usage, as well as the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and public faith, required that a 
person in his situation should be entirely free from 
restraint; and that a communication of Scindia’s 
intentions was necessary to enable the resident to 
exculpate himself from the charge of a voluntaiy 
deviation from orders which he was bound to obey. 
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Nothing satisfactory followed this representation, 
but Mr. Jenkins was informed that a copy of the 
comniander-in-chiefs letter, together with the sub¬ 
stance of Mr. Jenkins’s messages on the subject of 
his departure, had been communicated to the minis¬ 
ter, Shirzce Rao. To abate the resident s solicitude 
to withdraw, the Mahratta officers expatiated with 
much power on the dangers to wliich he would l)c 
exposed from the state of the country between 
Scindia’s camp and tlie head-quarters of the British 
army. To these representations Mr. Jenkins liad a 
ready answer—that whenever a day should be fixed 
for his dejiarture, the commander-in-cliief would 
disj>atch a force to meet him, and that he should 
require a convoy of Scindia’s cavalry merely to shew 
that lie had the maharajah’s protection, and not to 
rcjiel any danger. This produced a representation 
that the advance of a British force was unnecessary, 
for that whenever the departure should take jdace, 
exclusively of about a thousand horse to be furnished 
in equal proportions by Scindia and liolkar, the 
British resident should receive the protection of any 
force of infantry and guns that he might desire, and 
that for his safe conduct to the head-quarters of 
the British army the maharajah would be fully re¬ 
sponsible. 

On the 10th of May the confederates recom¬ 
menced their march in the direction of Kotah, with¬ 
out dismissing the British residency. Mr. Jenkins 
had previously suggested, with reference to the sys¬ 
tematic evasion and delay which characterize the 
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CHAP. XX. proceedings of a Maliratta court, that the com- 
inandcr-in-chief shouhl address a separate letter to 
Scindia, the object of which should be limited to 
the demand of safe comluct for the resident and the 
gentlemen of the residency to the British camj). 
Lord Lake acted on the suggestion—the letter was 
transmitted, and the aj)plication met with the same 
success which had attended former demands of the 
same descrijition.* 

The confederated chiefs continued to move in a 
westerly direction towards AJmeer. Their progress 
was marked by some extraordinary events: the first 
to be noticed demonstrates the power of Ilolkar in a 
manner not less decided than the seizure by that 
chief of Ambajee Inglia. Baptiste, already men¬ 
tioned as in the service of Scindia. hail made him¬ 
self idmoxious to the wnith of Ilolkar, and, it wiis 
saiil, meditated the seizure of that chieftain’s person. 

* 'Flic letter of lyord Lake was characterized by aoldicrlikc 
brevity and decision ; had it been supported by his lordship's ad¬ 
vance, it eould scarcely have failed to produce the desired effect. 
The following is a translation of it;—“ I have already written to 
your highness a reply to your letter, requesting that your high¬ 
ness would give safe conduct to Mr. Jenkins, and the other gen¬ 
tlemen attached to the residency at your highness's court, to the 
camp of the British army; but this has not hitherto taken place, 
and your highness appears disposed to delay and cradc this requi¬ 
sition. Rao Qopaul Junnadur, whom you dispatched to me, has 
been desired to return from the middle of his way. Adverting to 
your highness's evasion and delay, I again write to your liighness 
with the pen of friendship, to request U)at you will cause those 
gentlemen to reach me in safety; until which time 1 shall con¬ 
sider your highness and your adherents to be responsible for their 
lives and property, and for their protection from insult." 
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Tlie spirit of vengeance thus roused in Ilolkars chap. xx. 
breast found gratification in the apprelicnsion of his 
enemy, wlio was immediately subjected to one of 
those barbarous inflictions of which native annals 
afford so many instances. The unhapi>y prisoner 
was deprived of sight. lie did not long endure the 
misery of the privation, the outrage leading to his 
death. Thus did Holkar, the enemy of the British 
state, act towards a servant of Scindia, its pre¬ 
tended ally ; and Scindia submitted. 

A still more remarkable event followed, if any 
thin"^ can be regarded as remarkable in a l^Iahratta 
court. Ambajee Inglia having been subjected to 
the process of plunder, and the plunder having been 
secured, was released from the restniint im])osed 
upon him for the purpose of drawing forth a contri¬ 
bution. This was not very remarkable. The ob¬ 
ject being attained, the means by which it was to be 
procured were discontinued as no longer necessary. 

But the liberation of Ambajee Inglia was followed 
by extraordinary honour. He was received by Scin¬ 
dia with the highest degree of respect and attention, 
and the ceremony of his reception was regarded as 
an indication of his intended aj)pointment to the 
charge of the executive authority in place of Shirzee 
Rao. Such instances of capricious change are, in¬ 
deed, but ordinarj’ events among the Mahrattas.* 

• The cliaractcr of this people has been illustrated in the pro¬ 
gress of this work sufficiently, perhaps, to render unnecessary 
any endeavour to throw further light upon it. But it may not 
be uninteresting to see their character dniwn by one of themselves. 
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ciiAP. XX. In the meantime the British residency remained 
virtually, though not apparently, in a state of imprU 

Cajitain Sydenham* acting resident at Poona* In a letter dated 
the 27th of May* 1805* gives the following report of some rc- 
marks made by the Pcishwn* called forth by the relative circum* 
stances of some of the Mahmtta states and the British govern* 
ment. “ His highness/* says Captain Sydenham* •' addressed 
me nearly in the following terms, as far as my recoUcctioQ serves 
me :—• Your paths and those of the Mahrattas ore different; your 
way is open and straight—tlieirs is crooked and concealed. When 
you have a friend you arc friendly ; when you have an enemy you 
shew your enmity and destroy him ; but sometimes your enmity 
ends in friendship—their friendship always ends in enmity. I know 
you both ; I have tried you both; and I speak from what I have 
felt. Ill esc men with turbans who were my servants sought my 
ruin; you* who wear hats and arc foreigners, saved mo from 
destruction and gave me back my throne. While they were here 
I was uisultcd and oppressed; now that you are here I am at 
repose and do as I p]c:isc. Tlicy took from their master crores 
of rupees and still asked more; you have spent crores of rupees 
for a friend and demand no return.* ** Of the persons involved 
in the existing wars and intrigues, the Peishwasaid—* Bct>vcen 
Scindia and Holkar this is the difference—Scindia is a weak, 
foolish boy, who is himself incapable of government, and is led by 
the advice of others. If his servants adrisc well* he acts well; 
if his 5cr\*ants advise ill, he acts ill; great crimes arc committed 
by his government* but he himself is faultless. Holkar is a bad 
man from his heart; he loves disorder ; he hates repose. ^Vhat• 
ever he docs proceeds from himself; he is a monster who must bo 
destroyed, Shirzeo Rao Ohatgay is almost worse than Holkar. 
While tliese men have power there cannot be repose; though 
they should have only a hundred men* still they would excite 
disorder. Hiesc arc the men who have brought Scindia into 
difficulties, and in the end will ruin him. Let Lord Wellesley 
extirpate the guardians, but let the child bo preserved. The 
Company must give Scindia good counsellors, and must keep its 
army at Oujcin; all uHll then be quiet.* ** 

The traits of Mahratta character noUced in the former part of 
the above quotation are, it must be admitted, faithfully portrayed; 
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sonment. The cominandcr-iii-cliicf again demanded 
their release; and ultimately the governor-general 
addressed a letter to Scindia, requiring their dismis¬ 
sion within fourteen days from the receipt of the 
letter. It was dated the 25th July. On the 30th 
the Marquis Wellesley signed his last despatch to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors; 
and at six o’clock on the evening of that day, a 
salute from the battery announced that he wa.s 
superseded in his high functions by the arrival of the 
Marquis Cornwallis. 

The policy pursued by the Marquis Wellesley has 
already been reviewed in reference to every’ im¬ 
portant act of his government, excepting the Mah- 
ratta war. A few observations on this, and on tlic 
circumstances out of which it arose, arc demanded, 
not so much by the difficulty of rightly deciding, as 
by the misrepresentations in which the subject was 
so long enshrouded. It was the misfortune of the 
Marquis Wellesley that, during the latter years of 

but the sincerity of the painter U more than questionable. Tlie 
Maliratta prince was himself probably displaying some of the 
more striking qualities of his countrymen. “ Mahrattas wishing 
to be politic,” says Captain Duff, “ always disparage themselves, 
and in addressing a European nothing is more common than to 
speak of themselves as a treacherous, deceitful race of marauders, 
on whom no dcpcndance should be placed. One unacquainted 
witli their manners, or who has superficially obsen'cd them, would 
not readily suppose that they merely intend an indirect comjjli- 
ment, knowing how highly truth and plain dealing arc estimated 
among us.”—History of the Mahrattas, vol. iii. page 151. 

nius it appears tliat the Mahratta character is true to nothing 
but its own inherent depravity. 
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CHAV. XX. his administration, he Tvas never cordially supported 
from home; and those who should have afforded to 
him countenance ami encouragement were but too 
often ready to join individuals who reviled a policy 
which they were unable to understand, or who from 
personal or party motives made that policy an object 
of attack. This observation does not apply ]»cculiarly 
to the authority in direct communication with the 
govenmients in India. The conduct of the King’s 
government on various occasions was not such as 
the governor-general had reason to expect or ought 
to have experienced.* Time, however, the best 
vindicator of the truly great, has well performed his 
office with regard to the policy pursued by the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley. 

Those who have taken u]> their opinions from the 
statements of the marcpiis’s enemies will feel asto¬ 
nishment at the assertion that his j)olicy was essen¬ 
tially pacific. Yet such was the fact. His main 
object—that to which all his measures wore directed, 
was to preserve the peace of India. After many 
probable causes of disturbance had been overcome, 
one calculated to excite constant and deep appre¬ 
hensions remained in the Mabratta confederacy. The 
Marquis Wellesley sought to rcinovo this by uniting 
the chief of the Mabratta association in a defensivo 

* Lord CastlcrcAgh, while PrcBidcnt of the Board of Coiomift* 
eioners for the Atl'airs of India. si^oUzed himBcIf by wridog some 
diffuse notes upon Malimtta offairst wluch will long be kept in 
memory, by the demolition which they received at the hands of 
the Duke of Wellington, then Major-General Wellesley. Both 
papers will be found in volume v. of the Wellesley Despatches. 
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alliance with the British government. But the chap. xx. 
Peisliwa, ver}- much in accordance ^\itli the custom 
of tlie Malirattas, was in subjection to a chief nomi¬ 
nally dependant upon him. It was not for the in¬ 
terest of that chief that such a connection should be 
formed, and in consequence repeated overtures from 
the British government were rejected or evaded. 

Tliese overtures were not only in confonnity with 
the general policy of the Marquis Wellesley, but 
they had reference to a particular o])ject—the pro¬ 
tection of the Nizam, on whom the Mahratta.s made 
claims which, at any favourable opportunity, they 
were ready to assort by arms. They might have 
been defeated by the emplo\Tncnt of a British force; 
but those most loud in denouncing the policy pur¬ 
sued in this instance will scarcely deny that it is 
bettor to prevent invasion than to have occasion to 
repel it. 

The circumstances which led to the treaty of 
Bassein have been too recently noticed to need 
repetition. Those circumstances afforded the go¬ 
vernor-general the opportunity so long sought, and 
previously so vainly, of bringing the Peishwa within 
the pale of British alliance. By the interference of 
the Company’s government the Peishwa was re¬ 
stored to his dignity, and to more of actual power 
than he had been accustomed to enjoy. But he 
could not have maintained himself on the throne 
without the aid of the power that placed him there; 
and this of necessity gave to that power a high de¬ 
gree of influence at his court. The existence of 
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CHAP. XX. this influence could not fail to be displeasing to 
those with whose ambitious projects it interfered. 
to Scindia, who wished to keep the Peishwa in a 
state of pupilage to himself; to Holkar, who had a 
rival Peishwa under his protection, whom he in¬ 
tended to manage for his own benefit, in the manner 
which Scindia had practised with regard to Bajee 
Rao; to the Rajah of Berar, who assumed, in virtue 
of his affinity to the Rajah of Sattara, to exercise 
tlio chief executive power in the Mahratta state. 

In the feelings of these parties originated the wars 
which ensued; and it may be asked, did the Mar- 
(juis Wellesley foresee the consequences of the 
treaty with the Peishwa? and if so, did he act wisely 
in risking them ? 

In regard to the first inquiry, ho could not but 
foresee that to render the British influence predo¬ 
minant at Poona would be oflbnsive to all who 
wished to exercise their own. This might be fore¬ 
seen as certain. But that the malcontents should 
have recourse to arms, in the hope of winning back 
that which they bad lost, or of obtaining that 
to which they aspired, could only be foreseen ns 
possible. It did not follow that, because Scindia 
was discontented, he would engage in a contest in 
which he must almost have felt sure that ho should 
be worsted; nor that the Rajah of Berar should 
take a similar course with similar prospecte; nor 
that Holkar should persist in provoking a power 
which had the means of altogether crushing him; 
and the probability was not great that these parties. 
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with separate ami hostile interests, shoulil unite to chap. xx. 
dispossess tlie Englisli of autliority, the exercise of 
wliicli would imniediatelv become a source of dis- 
j)utcs among themselves. Nor, in fact, did tliev ever 
so unite. ^^'lnIe Hciiidia and tlie Rajali of Herar 
were in arms agaimst the English, liolkar kept aloof. 

When Scindia and Ilolkar united, the Kajah of 
Berar, though not indisjmsed to join tliem, was de¬ 
terred either l)y liis fears or his Jealousy from adopt¬ 
ing such a course. \\’hen tlie treaty of Bassein was 
concluded, it must liave been obvious to all persons 
acquainted with Mahratta affairs that some discon¬ 
tent would be excited among the inferior memljcrs 
of the confederacy; but whetlier or not that «lis- 
content would manifest itself in open acts of hos¬ 
tility, and if it should, at what precise jieriod tlie 
manifestation would take place, could be reasonably 
predicted by no one. The Marquis Welleslev was 
not without hope that other members of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy might, like the Peishwa, bo in¬ 
duced to accept of an English alliance; and the 
hope was not unwarranted. Few native states have 
entered into such alliances from pure friendship— 
the connection has for the most part been the oft- 
spring of convenience; and it was not improbable 
that other Mahratta chieftains might be anxious 
to secure to their own power that stability which 
British protection had given to the authority of the 
Peishwa. In the East, as elsewhere—perhaps far 
more than elsewhere—power beget.s power, and 
success conciliate-s followers. Even the lawle^ss 
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spirit of a Maliratta bends before rising and pro¬ 
gressive greatness. 

If, liowever, tbe actual series of events tbat fol¬ 
lowed the conclusion of the treaty of Basscin could 
have been distinctly foreseen to be certain and in¬ 
evitable consequences of the treaty, the policy of 
that treaty would remain uninipugned. The Mab- 
nittas were dangerous neighbours—dangerous to 
the British government, dangerous to its ally the 
Nizam. Freebooters by profession, they would 
never fail to find occasion for invading any state 
or territoiy where oven temporary advantage was 
likely to ensue. Wherever their influence extend¬ 
ed—and its extent was nearly co-equal with that 
of India—there existed tlie elements of discord, 
waiting but the will of the most uniwinciplod of 
nu'U to bring them into action. To hope for the 
maintenance of tlie peace of India while the Mah- 
rattas were fr(’e from restraint was absurd. An 
op|)ortunity oflbred for forming an alliance with 
their head, and thus obtaining the right and the 
power of enforcing, with regard to that prince at 
least, the laws and usages of civilized men. It was 
embraced; and the governor-gencml who, even in 
the full conviction that war would follow, should 
have suffered it to pass unimproved Mould have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. It bo- 
oomos not the chanictcr of the British government 
to engage in an unjust Mar—as little is it becoming 
to decline a Just and necessary one. The inferior 
Maliratta chiefs had no reasonable ground for dis- 
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content; and unreasonable dissatisfaction ought not chap. xx. 
to l)c pcmiittcd to stand in the way of great and 
beneficial mca.'iures. 

Tlic war, too, was not without obvious advantage 
—assuming the probability of conducting it with 
success—in the prospect which it afibrded of reduc¬ 
ing the French power, which, under the ])rotection 
of Scindia, had grown to a size and strength for¬ 
midable even to Scindia himself, and which, so long 
a.s it existed, would be a constant ground of alarm 
and danger to the Hritish. The danger being past, 
it is easy to laugh at the fears formerly cx])resscd 
with regard to French ascendenev in India, but 
at the time of the Martjuis Wellesley’s adminis¬ 
tration the fear was not chimerical. A plan had 
been suggested for the establishment of a widely 
sju’cad French dominion, to be carried on in the 
name, and under the nominal authority, of the un¬ 
fortunate oinj)eror Shah Allum. The wreck of the 
Mahometan empire was to fonn the foundation of 
a new European one. The plan may be <lcrided as 
extravagant; but those who feel inclined to take 
this view' sliould previously reflect on the extra¬ 
ordinary career of both the French and English in 
India, more especially the latter, and on that of 
the former nation in Europe. The humble guise in 
which the English first appeared in India afforded 
no token of their future grandeur. Amid the early 
extravagancies of the French revolution it would have 
been difficult to gather indications of the approach¬ 
ing subjection <»f the continent of Europe to the 
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CHAP. XX. people among whom those extravagancies were per- 
jictrateil. 

The ]>reju(Hce which determines that in all trans¬ 
actions with the native states of India England is in 
the wrong, has called forth two objections to the 
treaty of Bassein and its eflects. The first is almost 
ludicrous. It has been argued—and by a man 
whose life was pas.sed in high office*—that as the 
Peishwa was but the head of a confederation, no 
treaty ought to liavc been concluded with him with¬ 
out the consent of tlie remaining members. Such 
an objection scarcely deserves an answer. The 
relations of the dilfercnt members of the Mahratta 
confederacy were but nominal. No one respected 
them when any sufficient object was to be promoted 
by forgetting them. The Peishwa himself, sxipremo 
as he is sometimes represented, was, according to 
the fiction on wliich the confederacy was based, 
only a servant. Ilis master, the Rajah of Sattara, 
he kept not only in dependancebut under restraint; 
although at certain seasons he made show of offering 
tokens of homage, and on occasion of war never 
took the field without asking permission of the man 
whom he mocked by his affected allegiance. That 
which the Peishwa had effected with regard to his 
superior, other chiefs were desirous of pursuing 
with regard to him ; and they sometimes succeeded. 
The Peishwa ruled his master, and Scindia for a 

* The late Marquis of Londondcry, when Viscount Cnstlereagh 
and President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 
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season ruled tlio Peisliwa ; while the Rajah of Berar chap. xx. 
aspired to the authority iioininallv enjoved by one 
and actually exercised by the other of these chiefs. 

The entire system was, practically, a series of usuipa- 
tions, and to claim respect for the constitution of 
the Mahratta confederacy as described in words, as 
thou”-h it had a real existence, is the cftect either of 
ignorance or of a wilful intention to mislead. 

'J'he second objection to lx* noticed is this—that 
the conduct of the British government in seeking to 
obtain influence over the Peisliwa was but the same 
as that of Scindia, who had previously exercised that 
inHiieiice. The answer is, that the one party exer¬ 
cised for good purposes the power acijuired, the 
other exercised it for evil purposes. Any attemjd to 
represent the object of the contending parties as the 
ssune must fail. No one will pretend that Scindia 
had any other object than ])ersonal advantage. No 
one can fail to perceive that the governor-general 
cou]«l have no such object, and that his country 
gained nothing but an adilitional security for the 
safety of her own dominions, and for tlie mainten¬ 
ance ultimately, if not immediately, of general peace. 

In this latter object the Mahratta states ha<I an in¬ 
terest not inferior to that of Great Britain. These 
chiefs did not, indeed, recognize it; but this does 
not invalidate the ))osltion that such was tlie fact. 

Those who live by the practice of dishonest arts 
will be slow to admit that they would become hap¬ 
pier as well as better men by turning to respectable 
modes of life; but the truth is not disproved by their 
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CHAP. XX. insensibility to it. So the Mahrattas, living by dis¬ 
turbance and plunder, might believe disturbance and 
j)lunder to be essential to their well-being; but it 
was not thus essential because their distorted moral 
views led them to believe it. The arts of industry 
and peace are far better instruments of prosperity 
and wealth than those of rapine; and he must be 
deeply imbued with the Anti-British prejudice in 
respect to India, who can think any wrong was in- 
fiioted upon the Mahrattas by attempting to bring 
them to an outward observance, if not to an inward 
conviction of tlie value of the laws of pence and 
honesty. The iSIahrattas, from the commencement 
of their existence as a people, ha<l been continually 
engaged in the occupation of plundering; yet they 
had accumulated no wealth. Ever ajipropriutiug to 
themselves the property of others, they were ever 
in want. The lessons of experience, however, were 
lost on these native freebooters, as they usually are 
on individual criminals ; and lost they must be, not 
less, on him who can maintain oven the jiossibility 
of the Mahrattas having been injured by the change 
which it was the tendency of British policy to in¬ 
troduce among them. 

The sum of the argument that has been adduced 
is this: that the conclusion of the treaty of Basscin 
was expedient, and that it involved no violation of 
right or justice—that the consequences which actu¬ 
ally followed could not have been certainly foreseen, 
though they might have been apprehended; but that, 
had they been foreseen, they ought to have been in- 
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curred. Passing on to the consideration of the chap. \.\. 
actual results of the wars which ensued, we find, at 
the jieriod at which we have arrived, Sciudia and the 
Itajahof Berar, twoofthemost dangerous of the Mali- 
nitta chieftains, dejirived of considerable power and 
dominion, and the latter, with his defeated colleague 
Ilolkar, in flight from the British arms; the French 
power anniliilated; tlie emperor rescued from tlie 
liands of those who abused tlie possession ot his 
jierson and nominal authority to their own pur¬ 
poses ; a considerable number of minor states brought 
from under a dominion adverse to the British go¬ 
vernment an<l jdaced beneath its jirotection ; the 
British territory not only extended, but strengtliened 
and rendered more defensible; and tlie British go¬ 
vernment assuming that position to which the course 
of events had long impelled it, but from which the 
weakness of those by whom it had been conducted had 
kept it back—that of the great predominant power 
of India. The accomplishment of this object was 
reserved for the Marquis Wellesley. He saw what 
some of his jircdecessors could not or would not 
discern—that the British government could not, 
either wdth safety or until honour, occupy a secondary 
place among tlie states of India—that it must be 
first or nothing—and he had the vigour and the 


ability to act upon the jicrception. 

The only rational objection ever taken to his ad¬ 
ministration is on the ground of its expense. But 


if the exjiense be viewed in connection with what 
was achieved, not merely of brilliant reputation, Init 
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of solid advantage, it will be found to be the cheapest 
administration that ever existed in India. Latterly 
the views of the governor-general were in some de¬ 
gree cramped by the repeated orders for retrench¬ 
ment received from home, and to this circumstance, 
among others, it is to bo ascribed that the perfidy 
of Scindia did not meet prompt and signal re¬ 
tribution. 

It has been said that the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley was essentially jiacific, and such, in truth, 
it was. lie souglit to gather the states of India 
under the standard of the British government, by 
whom the balance was to be held, the j)caceablc pro¬ 
tected, and the ill-disposed restrained. The system 
of subsidiary alliances did not originate with him, 
but he greatly extended its operation. On this system 
some observations have been made in a former part 
of tin's work, and though undoubtedly the system 
is oj)en to objections, it is difficult to conceive by 
what other means, in the existing state of Indio, 
jieace and order could be so oirectually maintained. 
In one of his despatches, after stating the extent of 
tlie subsidiary forces supported in different states, 
the Marquis Wellesley observes:—“ The position, 
extent, and equipment of this military force, com¬ 
bined with the privilege which the British govern¬ 
ment possesses of arbitrating differences and dissen¬ 
sions between the several states with which it is 
connected by the obligations of alliance, enables the 
British power to control the causes of that internal 
warfare which, during so long a term of years, has 
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desolated many of the most fertile provinces of chap. xx. 
India, has occasioned a constant and hazardous fluc¬ 
tuation of power among the native states, has en¬ 
couraged a ])redatory and military spirit among the 
inhabitants, and formed an inexhaustible source for 
the supply of military adventurers prepaix’d to join 
the standard of any turbulent chieftain for the pur¬ 
poses of ambition, plunder, or rebellion.” It may 
be added, that the indirect efl’ect of European prin¬ 
ciples and habits of thought, acting upon natives of 
influence and authority througli the representatives 
of the Eritisli government, cannot fail to be bene¬ 
ficial, although the deveIo|)emcnt may bo slow. 

“ This empire,” says Sir John Malcolm, speaking of 
that of Great Britain in India, “ though raised by 
the operation of many and various causes, has been 
chiefly established,andmust be constantly maintained, 
by the sword. But though we must continue to 
govern a.s conquerors, it is our duty to make our 
rule a benefit to mankind, and to carry among 
those whom we have subdued the blessings of peace, 
knowledge, and improvement in all the arts of civi¬ 
lized life; and at that stage which our power in 
India has attained, we shall probably find the accom¬ 
plishment of such an object easier and more conducive 
to our authority than all the wars and contests in 
which a selfish and neutral policy can ever involve 
our neighbours.” He adds—“ There would hardly 
appear to be a greater or more noble object for the 
exercise of human wisdom, or one more worthy of all 
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CHAP. XX. tbc attention of a great state, than that of establish¬ 
ing and maintaining, through the action of its influ¬ 
ence and j)ower, union and tranquillity over a con¬ 
siderable j)ortion of the globe; and of bringing to 
nations whom it found involved in continual dis¬ 
cord and war, the blessings of harmony and peace.” 
These were the views avowed and acted upon by the 
Marquis Wellesley. On the suspension of hostilities 
with Scindia and the llnjah of Berar, ho made the 
following observations in reply to a congratulatory 
address from the inhabitants of Calcutta :—“ In the 
termination of hostilities my solicitude has been 
directed to the imjiortant purpose of effecting a 
general pacifleation of India on principles of reci- 
l)rocal justice and moderation. The j>ower, reputa¬ 
tion, and dignity of the British emi)ire in India 
will derive additional security and lustre from the 
establishment of peace and good order among the 
native states. In the decline of intrinsic strength 
inferior states nia}*, perhaps, have gained a tempo- 
rarj’ safety by fomenting the discord of contiguous 
powers. In any extremity such a policy is unwar¬ 
rantable and disgraceful, nor can permanent repose 
be secured upon such precarious foundations in the 
actual condition of this empire. I am happy to 
declare that the concord of the established native 
states, the independence of their separate authorities, 
the internal peace of their respective dominions, and 
the tranquillity and hajipincss of their respective, 
subjects, will tend to confirin and to fortify the 
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jjowcr and resources of the British government, and chap. x.\. 
must constitute the most desirable objects of the 
British policy in India.” 


While the preceding pages were pa.ssing tlirough 
the press, the haml of death removed beyond the 
reach of earthly praise or censure the great man 
whose jjolicy they are designed to illustrate. He 
had survived the events in ^^hich he wa-s the chief 
actor so long, that even during his life those events 
could be contemplated with that calm sobriety of 
Judgment which distance only can ensure. He is now 
numbered with his j)redecessors, and the voice of 
public gratitude, tardily aroused, but ])owcrfully 
exerted, falls upon an ear unconscious of its utter¬ 
ance. 

The judgment of the author of this work upon 
the chief acts of the Marquis Wellesley’s adminis¬ 
tration ha.s been so freely and so frc(juently ex¬ 
pressed in the course of the narrative, that it can 
scarcely be necessary to enter at large into any 
further discussion of those acts; and had the life of 
the revered statesman been longer sj)arcd, the vo¬ 
lume would have ended with tlic words above quoted 
from himself. His death seems to call for a few 
remarks upon his character; and though it is a 
painful task to sit in judgment upon a mighty spirit 
which has scarcely left its earthly tenement, the 
author does not feel justified in declining it. 
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CHAP. XX. Tlic unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquis Welles¬ 
ley’s administration lias jierhaps tended to obscure 
the rare qualities which led to its success. The first 
of those qualities was his extraordinary sagacity. 
He saw the tnie position of the British government 
in India—a vision withheld not only from his pre- 
decessors» but from his contemporaries. It is com¬ 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius stands 
out in bold relief amid universal tameness, that they 
arc beyond their age; and if ever this were true 
of living man, it is of the iMarquis Wellesley. Ilis 
mind wa.s not led captive by words—it was not to 
be trammelled by conventional opinions. He nei¬ 
ther gjive credence to the juevailing cant of his 
time on the subject of India, nor afiected to give 
credence to it; and this leads to the notice of an¬ 
other striking jioint of his character—the manly 
holdne.ss with which he avowed and maintained 
opinions not lightly formed, and which he therefore 
felt were not lightly to be abandoned. 

The vigour with which he carried into action the 
great jdans which his genius suggested is scarcely 
loss remarkable than bis sagacity. When resolved 
to strike a blow’ at Mysore, he was met by diffi¬ 
culties which ordinary minds would have deemed 
insuperable. He determined that they should bo 
overcome, and they were overcome. The same 
determination of piiqmse—the same unshrinking 
energy, are manifested in his transactions with Arcot, 
with Oude, w’ith the Peishwa, and indeed in all the 
principal acts of his government. Like all truly 
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great men, he was not the slave of circiinistances— c hap. xx. 
he made circnnistances promote his purposes. 

Eminent talents are a blessing or a curse alike to 
their possessor and to the world, according to the 
use made of them. Those of the Manpiis Welles¬ 
ley were invariably directed to the highest ami best 

» w C* 

ends—the promotion of peace, of the interests of 
the two countries with which he was connected, 
with one by birth and with both by office—and to 
the happiiic.'^s of mankind. He laid in India the 
foundations of peace and increasing ]irosperity, and 
if the superstructure were not completed in accord¬ 
ance with the original design, the crime rests on 
the heads of others. 

It is not less remarkable than laudable that a mind 
so vigorous and determine<l should, in the exercise 
of almost boundless power, have been kept in con¬ 
stant subjection to the dictates of justice. That he 
thus withstood the temptations of his position is a 
proof of the possession of moral strength propor¬ 
tioned to his intellectual ability. 

To his disinterestedness it is perhaps less necessary 
to advert, as the sordid vices arc rarely associated 
with genius; but the unhappy exam|)le of some of 
his predecessors justifies some notice of his purity 
in this respect. They grasped at wealth, with little 
regard to the means by which it was to be acquired, 
or to the imputations which they might incur. He 
on one extraordinary occasion recoiled from the ac¬ 
ceptance of a large sum tendered to him under 
circumstances which would, to most minds, ha>o 
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CHAP. XX. appeared to justify its recei])t, luit which were not 
sjich a.s could satisfy tlic sensitive lionour which 
ever governed him. The king, in the exercise of 
Ins prerogative of disposing of prize, had deter- 
niiaed to allot to the governor-general a hundred 
thousand pounds from the fniits of the capture of 
Seringapatam ; hut the royal favour was declined, 
because he for whose benefit it wuvS intended would 
not enrich himself at the ex])ense of the brave 
men whose swords had won for his and their coun¬ 
try so noble a conquest. 

The same delicacy which led him to decline his 
Sovereign s bounty w.as manifested after his return 
to I'higland, in his stea<ly refusal to accept oHicc, 
though repeatedly pressed upon him, so long as the 
malignant charges made against liim were sus¬ 
pended over his head. lie held that a man against 
uhnni such imj)ulalions were afloat ought not to 
have place in his Majesty’s councils. When they 
fell to the ground, he readily returned to the ser¬ 
vice of his countrv. 

In describing the characters of great men, the 
speck of human infirmity, which is to be found in 
all, should not be passed over. The Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley was ambitious; but his ambition sought gra¬ 
tification not in mere personal aggrandizement, but 
in connecting his own fame with that of the land 
to which he belonged, and of the government winch 
ho administered; — in the diilusion of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the extension of the means 
of happiness among millions of men who knew 
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not his person, and some of tliem scarcely liis chap. xx. 
name. That name is, Iiowever, stamped for ever 
on their liistory. The British Government in India 
may pass away—its duration, as far as Imman means 
are concerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is maintained 
or abandoned—but whatever its fate, or the length 
of its existence, the name and memory of the great¬ 
est statesman by whom it wa.s ever administered are 
imperishable. 
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period of quUtln^the tcnlcx^ native army of India. Che langua^^aof India, and ihclr acquire* 
rnenCi lo which he has iu|xradded a p.’^per of iceneral Insiruction. The llinu are rooveyod in a 
clear, conclAC, Injt unambitioui rtyle* peculiarly adapted to theclau of rcaJert lo «hkh they 
arc addrcucd.*«l/otredd;errlce Oaufft- 


THE PARSEES’ JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 

or 

TWO YEARS AND A HALF IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

BY JEIIANGEEll NOWROJEE& IIIIUEEBIIOY MERWANJEE, 

or iKoyiBAY. 

Fost8vo.| cloth Icttcrcil, price 12#. 

*' A tnorentional* ieruible, and weU*wriltcA boob of iu claar hai rardy been publUhed than 
thU Tartce ioumal. and, aa the work of Aaiatice» not of European forcljennv. It la a remarkable 
production. Many reaJm will aurpeettitat the authonhlplr only nominally and by adoption 
that of the Parace invcUen; vc have. tbcreforc» made It our bualnca to Inquire particularly Into 
ihb matter, and we And that It la really the reauU of their aole unaA»Uud UUnin« even the Ian* 
Ipiagehaeln# undergone no rceUlon by olhcra.**—^rfo/le Jpum^, June. IStl. 

** An extraordinary production.**—Timar. 

** It abouoda with aound obaervationa on men and manoen. and alTorda a plcaaln# proof of the 
alfeclkmale diapoaltloo of the wrlim*'—Ckambera* EdinLurfh afpirmot 

** We have DO hmitatlon lo aayinf. a more eitraordinarr eolune haa not Uaued from the 
Drliiab praaa. The puUJc will Judge for thenudvea by penning the worki and many an Eog* 
llahman wUl leam troai thence# for the ftrvt time, facta which have not been brought under bU 
notice.**—Catcfi lef J/e/ocI ne. 

** From iuchobaerren# wc expect an unprejudiced oploloo t and in the prcecnt caae we obtain 
what we expect.*—/ndfen Knea. 

* * It U an extremely amualng work.*— Wttklp DIapercA. 

•* Very aitraetive# from itj novd character.*—Sjaccforer. 

** The volome abouada In obaerratloni oo the familiar acom of EngUah life, and oo the va« 
rtoua national and ideollflc objects which engaged the attcDtlooof the wxttera*—Toimreii CbuHrr. 



RECENTLY PCHLISIIEU BY WM. II. ALLEN 6c CO. 


MEDICAL ADVICE 

TO 

T HE INDIAN S T R A N G E R. 

BY JOHN M'COSH, M. I). 

MCKNTMTK up ftOYAL OF SVAOBOXS* KOl.Vm'RGIl; MBURRII Of PKXOAl. 

MBDICAt BRAVICE: I 4TB LBrTl'ARA IN CLtNICAL MBDICrXB* 

MBYT MBI>TCAL COLLBUB, CALCI*TTA. 

Post Bvo., clolli loUcrcd, price d.f. Cfi 

*• Tht ChAct may awpl ihii ai a vaJoa^Ic adJiiion to hb It conUina, In a *hort 

a mAis of Informalion for Europeans vmlioi? India. Pc^jple of all claaset will ftnd 

M>mcihinj; In it applicable to their particular circunutancca and pmition; and to individuals con- 
i»ecie«l with the Mill (ary or Civil Senieea, ll will be especially valuable. The medical hints are 
Ihoiou^hly practical, and the notes upon climalc and diet cannot be too earnestly recommendttl 
io the atimtion of all our countr^*mm In the EasL*^^rlas. 

Of. M‘Cmh’« little voUime teem^ with i variety of practical lnronnailon.'’-^perrarop. 

** Evci> one who been in India know* what sufrcrlnj;i he would have avoide^l had he taken 
a.ivice In i«me; and tho»e ah« may ha>e toco would do well to lake warning. This book will 
supply them wUhthc means, being practical, and apparently the result of CAttcffienee.*'«iln- 

** Tlu» work has liiMruetesI and ntuch amused us. The advice cannot but sink deep Into the 
minds of thmc who have icmecnoughio dnireto profit from the eaperlctiee of a veteran Eaeu- 
l.ipian campaijn^cr in India.^^K^tr-India 

'* Much In*eteating Informalion. eonneeted with Incidenu of life in India, b lntcrsi<rMd.**— 
Tftuhton (»urifr. 


THE EAST-INDIA GAZETTEER; 

coKTaisixo 

PAaTlCULAR DESCHtPTIOKS OF TUB RMriltR!), KINGDOMS, FRINCI- 
TALlTtRS, PROVI.VCBS, CITtBS, TOWNS, DISTRICTS, FOR- 
TRHSSBS, HARBOURS, RIVERS, LARES, fkc. 

or 

MINDOSTAN & THE ADJACENT COUNTRIES, 

INDIA BBYOND THE GAKOES, AND THE EASTERN ARCEIPELAQO; 

TOOBTIIBH WITH 

Sketches of the Manners, Customs, ^Institutions, Agriculture^ Commerce, 
Mauufncturcs. Revenues, ropulAtion, Cfistcs, Religion, History, &c. of tlic 
various iDhnbitents. 

RY WALTER HAMILTON. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo., cloth lettered, £\. Ig^. 

*' This work is not Ilka the generality of Oaietiecn-^ mcro dictionary of names and (rnm 
with Ivvmkc cvplanallona—but la replete with full and Imi^rtant detaib, and the meat Inter¬ 
esting libloricaldcscTlpIloiu. and characlcmiic skctchca. Ko person proceeding to India sKoulO 
be wlihout it; and, liKlecd. to every one connceled in any way with the East, It la ilmoil 
unneemary to rccornmnwl Jt ai a m«l valuable ami loteteatlng publlailon.^ 



HKCESTLY Pl’ULISHED IlY WM. H. ALLEN CO. 


MISS ROBERTS’ WORKS. 


NOTES OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY 

THROCCK 

FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMBAY. 


WJTH 

REMAHKS UPON ADEN AND BOMBAY. 

HY THE LATe MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

>r|TII A MEMUIR or TIIC ACTHORESS. 

Post Bvo., cloth lclU*rc<h price 10.<. Od. 

••Tfn%6 'Noirt* com\^OiC a ▼cry A«r*cllT« tolumc, •boun»lin« wiih vi>ia dclincAtrorw f»f 
LAitcm *ccnc»> aoJ witli ahlmitedpictuici ofc&CmAl IKc And nunut-n."—CAr/fm^oi Cf»rcmcff. 

‘MIcT iwrratlNC U aa ln(CfMtlnj( to the gcncTAl r«u1cf aj it U im|K)ttAoi to the OrlttiUl 
Adventurer^ and tothbeUAS of rrAden we cvpccUlly recommend the Tolumc, m eomprDin^? 
information no Im valuAblc than it U otherwise ion‘ufchi>At>tc at any eost, and aimmt Inditpen* 
ubieto the Anglo-IndUn traecllt*."-“Tcionr«n 0)«r«T. 

•* The matter rommunimieiJ Is Intemiing, and the Ilfcly maODcr In which it ii conveyed add* 
greatly u> that iJtensn/ 

'* iletdeaeTlptloru of AlcaAndrU.i’alrn, the n«ert. Aden, ami Rombay. arc uncquaJled by any 
known traveller for their truth, fiilncM, and eoinrasa of observation.-—Ert^r /odio Tr^rgrop^ 

** Wefthallonly bo doing JustJee to a work of ao much real merit, uaefulncM, and ongiiullly, 
by expreasing the great pleasure we hire derived from iu |>cr\i(al» and by atreating for It a 
fav 00 ralilc reception from the public.^—Or'iio/inin. 

•* The writer of this pleasant volume has evidently allowed rtothing worthy of oote to escape 
her I and her account of the presidency of Bombay, which ukes up nearly a third of the Toluinc. 
U AS valuAldc for the infurmatlon it contains, as H iscntcttaiuing for the lively maruicr in which 
It is ojoveyed.-—NV/e Monthfif J/eg. 

** Dy persons meditAtIng a similar Journey, the book of course will be eagerly read: and not 
A few of iu hints will be found profitable. The disposition aiul manner of the wriiet are worthy 
ofchisolinlUlioo/—A/en^hljr n/rictc, 

** We ri'CommcDd the present volume to' our public' as one of the most graphic and agreeable 
of travel that has Issued from the preas for many seasons.**—.dries. 


DY TUB ^AME. 


SCENES & CHARACTERISTICS OF IIINDOSTAN, 

WITH 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 

2nd Edition. 2 VoU. po»t 8vu.» dolb. IBs. 

*• Miss nobrrU* picture* arealJ drawn with great spirit and accuracy, and remarkable for the 
truth of their cnlouring.**—Vue/teWg Beviev’. 



HtCENTLY rrilLlSEIEU IJV W>I. H. ALLEN & CO. 


\I A UT I N’S CO L 0 ?s I ES. 


BY A urn on IT Y 


Sl A I ISTIC:^ OF TIIF COLOMES OF THE ElUTlSH 


E M P I II E 


IN IIIK WEST-INDIES, SOrill AMKHICA, NORTH AMERICA, ASIA, 
AfSTRALASlA, AFRICA, AND F.rUOPE, 

From thf iitfords of (hf Cvlonuit Office. 

BY MONTGOMTUY MAKTIN. 

ATTitoti or **Tiir iiisTORv or Tiir naiTisii coioNir<," &c. 

Ipi One Inrge Volume, royftl 8vo« with Afops, Plan?, Price jCL f.<« 

cloth boards. 

••• A work of reference for the SlftlcAroan, McrduinU Emigrant, 

Pliilaiitliropist, fic. 

•' 1 1 ii A book «rhirh no 1 ibrar>'Ou||ht to be «Rhout**« \fnffOiine- 

'* Thi« U, urv1oubte«tl), one of I be mmt valuable rompbllona of modem timea.”—VnRed Ser> 

fire Journ/it, 

" it U not only the mo»i eom|dele publication of lU kind extant, but theinoat authentic.''^ 
^rlAi, 

•• \ more Ubnrioiu. and, at the larne time, essentially useful Tolume, has never come before 
us>''^\eee/ .Sfifitarp Ociette. 

** It fonni, In fact, a complete CokmUl rAic^c]o[»(t^\^''^Arf^f. 

*' A inasA of Information of ihchigheat Interest to every Cngllahina 2 k,*’.»Osuriee. 

"In this age of faet-secklng, It U impoMlblc to rrirard Mr. Montgomery Matlin ai other than 
pw a nationjd lM.'n(Taetor.'‘»M(n. 

*’Tbl»h one of the most n^ful and compmdioui works ever produeed; It g\TCS at one view 
ihc me. progTvu, and present state of (he Ontub Colotkles«'*-^5und4^ Times. 

" A )>etfeet treasury of every thing that can be desired in reference to a knowledge of the 
t olnnles of nritaln.'**~/,ir<fur> Oeierre. 

** A work Invaluable and ln>lis)Hiuableto the statist and legislator, and whoever desires to be¬ 
come aocuraudy acquainted with the stale and prospect of our colonJes.'*»T4ir*# Afagoilne. 


ADVICE TO CADETS, 

ANr> 

OTIIKU YOUNO PERSONS PROCEEDING TO INDIA, 

BY CAPT. II. KEUR, 

ponvinLV couMAKOAnT or ni>rTLm»raM caoKTi at cALcfira. 

?iut Edition, PoM 8vo.> cloth, !xt. 

** A m.*m nf cxporience In the superinterklencenf Cadeu. coming forward In this uniffeeted and 
truly parental manner with his advice, U sure to be lulent^l to.'*^Oreriar»d Paper. 

•* The words may Iv few, but they contain much valuable Information, and furnish much 
snlutar)' advice.''«Cunimxirlcedcum<i/. 

" The advice Is so sensible, so judicious, so friendly, and so prihlcsi.’'.—A/af>wfoAr«n Ma/futi/u. 


RErFNTI.Y PUBLISHED liY WM. II. ALLEN Jc TO. 


TOD'S WE ST Ellis’ INDIA. 


TRAVELS IX WESTERN INDIA. 


tfUORACIXO A 

Visit to rlie Sacrtd Mountains of tlie Jains, and the most celebrated 5>)»rirh'-s nf 
the Hindu Faith. beUveen Rajpoot.ina and the Indus, and nn 
account of the ancient city of Kchnvalla. 

ny TH* lATi MEUT.-COL. JAMES TOD. 

AVTiioa or 

THE ANXALS OP 11AJ AST* It A N . 

Ro>’al Uo. £3. \3x. fid. clotli boards. 

Tliis Work is embellished with nine Plates and Vignettes, hiniutifully 
Engraved from Sketches by Mrs. llesTta Ri aih. 

"Thf inoit Importaf)t. the mmt full, «tid the mo** Inieroling that hiu ever *p|>eand U|«>n 
Wc*ten) todio.**— 

"ThU work coniAitu a V4*t deal of mf»rinaiioD rc«pccOnj; a pari of India but httic known, 
though abounding with maileraof 

“ Aaa M.i|uel to the Aniud*. the pTev.-ni publloilloo tak« tw place among the mml valuable 
eontributiotu lo our knowIrtJge of lndua“—fJre^orv GaieHe. 

•* Colonel Teal U not only entitled to the mmt of what he lu* aecompibhed, Iwit f*»f dirvetjng 
Al tent ion to Ote rubject of Oriental revareh. and |«ointiiii;out the road tootben.’*^pe<far< r, 


CEYLON SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


R AMBLES IN CEYLON, 

BY LIEUT. DE BUTTS. 

KKR MAraarv'a Clar rvot. 

Post Bvo.» clo(h» price KU. 

*• Aj pretty a rotume for light readiog a* an iotclligeni penoo would wUh (o take up.'*—Varvf 
and Caserre. 

" The work U plenaaDtly and readably vritun«*—^«An UuU. 

*• Much credit U due to kleut. 4e Butla for thb cntortaJning and uraful volume.''—la*. 

*' A manual with which no grllRti who vblu Ceylon for the flret tinie. whether in a eWlI, mill* 
lary, or mercantile capacity, ahouhl neglect to provide hlmaclf.'*—t/’aHed Se/rtee Oareffe. 

*' ilU aketche* are Jtut iboee whieh would be drawn by an Intdllgentobaerver.*—iidrannia. 

Lieut, de null* tnaKwm many quallAealJoiia for hit tatk : the volume rather eicUc* than 
gratifiea curioelly: it 1* loo little for to good a thing. It b plcaaaat, however, to tay of oo) 
bierary work, that It beacelleot at far at It goei.*—ind/wn >Vir«. 



ALLEN’S MAPS OF INDIA AND CHINA. 


\LU FROM THE LATE.^T J^URVEYS. 


MAT of INDIA; comprchendiag the Countries between Kabool 

nn<l Cliini), Hast and Wc.<>t; and Chinese Tattury an<) Ceylon, North and South. 
On six sheets, £'^. (k/, ; or, on cloth, in a c^ise, ,£3. \3$. 6 d, 

In the compilation of this Map alt the latest sur\*cys in AfTgbanistan 
have been inserted. 


A SMALLER MAP of the SAME- 
on cloth, in n ease, 23s. 


On two shecU, ISs.; or. 


MAP of tlic UOU'l'ES in INDIA ; with Tables of Distances 
hi'twocn the jiriiiripal I'ovTns and Military Stations. On one sheet. Os. 5 or, 
on cloth, in u casc> \'Zs. 


MAP of the OVERLAND UOinTS between ENGLAND nntl 
INDIA, with the other Lines of Communication. On one sheet, 9s. ', or, on 
cloth, ill a cu»c, 1 2s, 


MAP of AFFOIIANISTAN and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, 

compiled from the latest Surveys of lhe«c Countries by the Oftirers attached to 
(hi* Iridian Army, and puhli^1u*<l l>y anihority uf the llunoumhle Court of I)i* 
rectors of the East-India Company. One sheet, 9s.i or. on cloth, in a case, I2s. 


MAP of the WESTERN PUO\*INCES of HINDOOSTAN, 

The Ptinjaiih. Kahool, Scinde. fcc. including all the Staten lictwceii ('iinduhar 
and .VIlHhabad. On four sheets, £\, Ms, (mL ; or, in cloth, in n case, £2. 3s. 


MAP of CHINA; from the most authentic information. One 
large sheet, Hr.; or, on cloth, in a case, lit. 


INDEX 5 containing the Ntuncs and Geographical PoMtion of nil 
Rliices ill the Maps of India, l?nio. IDs. 


LONDON: \V>i. H. ALLEN iKn Co., 

lioohgrllfi'fi to tbr Jl^ononrablr «?d»LJInbiA ^ZTonipiintr 

7, LFAi>c:<iiArj. Sratrr. 
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SRI PRATAP COLLEGE LIBRARY 

SRINAGAR (Kashmir) 


DATE LOANED 

Class No. __ Book No., 

Acc. No. 

This book may be kept for 14 days. An over* due 
charge will be levied at the rate of 10 Palse for each day 
the book is kept over • time. 



55"^.TS'l 

This book w«* taken from the Liorary on 

date laat atamped. A fine of f anna will be 
charged for each day the book U kept over 
time. 
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